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TAPE  NUMBER:   X,  SIDE  ONE 
OCTOBER  4,  1986 

ALEXANDER:   Eldridge  fired  us  and  said  that  our  claim--for 
something  like  $80,000  I  think  it  was--that  they  owed  us 
was  "without  merit,"  in  his  words  as  a  lawyer.   I  didn't 
understand  what  he  was  talking  about  in  his  letter,  and  we 
couldn't  get  any  conversation  with  him  or  anything  like 
that.   I  was  very  much  incensed.   I  know  damn  well  he  owed 
us  that  according  to  our  contract,  but  I  understand  his 
point  of  view,  [although]  for  years  I  did  not.   I  went  back 
to  Congress,  I  got  the  law  changed.   I  found  that  the  one 
who  had  written  the  organic  act  that  made  Guam  a  territory 
(an  employee  of  the  Senate)  had  neglected  something,  and  he 
corrected  it.   I  went  back  to  two  Congresses  to  try  to  get 
our  claim  honored  and  recognized  and  paid,  because  $80,000 
is  a  lot  of  money. 
LASKEY:   Yes,  it  is. 

ALEXANDER:   And  I  never  did  succeed.   But  in  the  meantime- - 
LASKEY:   Did  you  ever  get  any  part  of  it? 
ALEXANDER:   No,  this  guy  was  adamant. 
LASKEY:   Well,  what  was  his  basis? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  claimed  that  we  had  two  types  of 
contracts  at  the  same  time.   One  on  a  percentage  basis  for 
designing  the  Palasyo,  the  schools,  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
another  one  for  the  master  plan  or  development  plan  for  the 
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territory,  which  was  on  a  cost,  out-of-pocket  basis.   And 
that  these  two  types  of  contracts  were  in  conflict,  and  we 
had  done  some  work  and  billed  him  for  it  on  the  time  basis 
that  should  have  been  left  to  be  a  part  of  a  percentage 
basis  at  a  later  date.   Well,  he  didn't  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  work  that  we  were  doing  regarding  this  high 
school.   We  didn't  have  a  contract  as  yet  to  design  a  high 
school,  but  we  were  gathering  information  as  to  what  are 
the  people  going  to  be  interested  in  that  are  coming  from 
Ponape  or  Truk  or  wherever.   I  had  meetings  with  people  in 
the  [United  States]  Interior  Department  who  were 
concerned.   They  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  claiming 
sovereign  immunity,  which  they  would  try  to  fight.   But  in 
the  final  analysis,  it  got  down  to  the  point  that  we  would 
have  to  get  the  Guam  legislature  to  agree  to  be  sued,  and 
the  Guam  legislature,  as  you  can  imagine,  didn't  want  any 
part  of  it. 

Well,  that's  beside  the  point.   What  I  was  going  to 
say  was  what  you  were  asking  about,  being  excluded.   At 
that  time,  and  it's  not  true  anymore,  at  that  time  even 
though  Guamanians  became  citizens,  one  had  to  get  not  only 
his  passport  and  visa,  but  he  had  to  get  a  special  approval 
from  SINC  PAC,  which  is  the  naval  command  of  the  Pacific. 
You  had  to  get  the  navy's  approval  at  the  highest  level  to 
be  admitted  to  the  island,  unless  you  were  a  native  of  the 
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island  or  something  like  that  or  a  military  person.   So 

every  time  we'd  go  to  the  island,  we'd  have  to  get  SINC  PAC 

approval,  and  the  new  governor  made  it  impossible. 

LASKEY:   So  it  was  a  political  hostility. 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah.   It  also  had  to  do —  We  couldn't  get 

our  lawyer  there,  for  instance.   In  other  words,  it  was 

partly  protecting  his  ass  from  being  sued.   We  couldn't  get 

permission  to  go  on  the  island. 

LASKEY:   Was  he  that  upset  by  what  you  did? 

ALEXANDER:   I've  been  on  the  island  twice  since  then,  but 

in  recent  years,  you  see.   Well,  he  was  an  ornery  son  of  a 

bitch.   If  we  could  have  gotten  together  to  talk  things 

over,  I  think  we  could  have  found  a  basis  of  understanding, 

mutual  understanding.   But  under  the  circumstances  it  was 

impossible.   Well-- 

LASKEY:   Well,  SO  you  had  India  and  Guam  and  Chavez 

Ravine.   Essentially,  these  same  things  have  happened.   How 

do  you  deal  with  that  frustration? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it's  all  part  of  the  game,  I  guess. 

Those  are  not  the  only  ones.   In  the  case  of  Guam,  we  had 

the  satisfaction  of  getting  some  actual  construction  built 

and  people  enjoying  it.   And  as  long  as  [Carlton]  Skinner 

was  there,  we  had  our  stout  defender.   Unfortunately,  he, 

along  with  the  stars  in  his  eyes,  he  needed  practical 

guidance,  which  he  got  from  his  public  works  director,  who 
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was  an  old-time  navy  man--a  young  man,  but  navy.   And  we 

worked  things  out.   As  long  as  he  was  there,  everything  was 

great.   As  soon  as  this  other  political  guy  came  in,  a 

fund-raiser  for  Eisenhower  in  the  Northwest,  he  just  cut  us 

off  without  a  chance  to  talk  to  him,  just  correspondence 

saying,  "Your  claim  is  without  merit."   And  then  try  to  get 

back  to  talk  to  him,  no  way.   No  further  correspondence 

answered.   Well,  let's  see,  I  mentioned- - 

LASKEY:   Well,  just  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  how  you  operated 

during  the  Neutra-Alexander  years,  because  you  had  your 

office  in  Mount  Washington. 

ALEXANDER:   No,  no,  no,  no.   Baldwin  Hills  Village,  I  had 

my  office  there. 

LASKEY:   Hadn't  you  moved  to  Mount  Washington? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  I  moved  my  office  to  Mount  Washington  but 

made  a  residence  of  it.   From  then  on,  I  had  only  one 

office,  which  was  Neutra  and  Alexander. 

LASKEY:   And  that  was  the  one  on  Glendale. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  the  one  on  Glendale  Boulevard. 

LASKEY:   So  Mount  Washington  was  just  your  residence. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  right. 

LASKEY:   It  wasn't  also  your  office. 

ALEXANDER:   No. 

LASKEY:   You  were  operating  out  of  the  Glendale  Boulevard 

office.   [Richard  J.]  Neutra  was  moving  between  the  two 
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[his  home  and  studio  in  Silver  Lake  and  the  office  on 

Glendale  Boulevard] . 

ALEXANDER:   Right,  he  came  over  almost  every  afternoon.   In 

the  morning,  whenever  he  woke  up,  he  would  have  drawings 

mounted  on  cardboard  delivered  to  him  at  his  bedside  and 

would  make  notes  and  so  on,  which  we  would  get  back.   He 

was  a  very  much  better  detail  man  than  I  am,  and  he  also 

tried  to  convert  things  to  images  that  would  identify  him 

as  the  designer. 

LASKEY:   Did  that  bother  you? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  at  the  time  I  didn't  notice  it.   I  wanted 

to  get  things  done,  and  sometimes  it  was  almost  impossible 

to  get  things  done.   It  took  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy 

to  deal  with  his  wordy  communiques  and  to  get  his  approval 

of  correspondence--what  was  important  and  what  should  go. 

I  would  be  damned  interested  in  getting  something  out,  and 

it  would  take  forever  sometimes.   It  would  drive  me  up  the 

walls  to  try  to  work  things  out  to  his  satisfaction  and  to 

mine  and  to  the  client's. 

LASKEY:   Who  dealt  with  the  clients  generally?   Would  you 

be  in  that  position  because  you  were  actually  in  the 

office,  or  did  you  generally  go  together  in  making  contacts 

with  clients? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  in  making  the  contacts  with  the  clients, 

in  making  a  presentation,  we  usually  went  together.   In 
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many  cases  work  simply  came  to  us  out  of  the  blue:   we 
would  be  working  like  crazy  to  get  attention  to  us  on  a 
certain  project  that  we  knew  about  in  which  we'd  like  to  be 
engaged,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  we'd  get  sandbagged  by 
somebody  we  never  thought  of  who  would  like  to  have  us  do 
something.   And  it  wasn't  necessarily  all  on  his  part.   It 
was  part  his  and  part  my  contacts  that  brought  the  work 
in.   I  was  handling  all  of  the  balancing  act  it  took  to 
keep  the  office  operating  financially,  economically 
successfully.   For  instance,  I  would  know  damn  well  in 
advance  if  we  took  a  certain  particular  type  of  work,  in 
which  he  would  be  intimately  involved,  it  would  mess  things 
up  and  we  would  lose  money.   Then  I  would  have  to  scurry 
around  and  get  something  like  a  military-housing  project, 
where  I  knew  we  could  make  money  without  too  much 
interference  from  him,  to  make  up  the  difference.   I  didn't 
have  anybody  in  the  office  assigned  to  watching  the  payroll 
and  so  forth. 
LASKEY:   You  didn't  have? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  no.   So  I  was  always  on  the  lookout  for 
cash  flow,  so  that  we  always  had  enough  money  for 
payroll.   If  I  could  foresee  that  we  were  going  to  lose 
money  on  something,  then  I  would  get  something  to 
compensate  for  it.   As  far  as  dealing  with  the  client  after 
being  selected  is  concerned,  in  many  cases  we  were  dealing 
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with  bureaucracies  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  they  simply- 
wanted  things  to  be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  it  didn't 
cause  too  much  fuss.   And  I  had  always  worked  on  the  basis, 
and  did  continue  in  my  own  practice,  to  have  several 
associates  who  were  not  partners,  but  who  were  in  most 
cases  licensed  architects  and  who  had  the  ability  to  deal 
with  people.   In  almost  everything  that  came  out  of  either 
Neutra  and  Alexander  or  my  own  practice,  in  most  cases  I 
developed  the  concept  and  basic  plan  of  the  building,  the 
concept  of  the  building,  and  then  after  getting  approval  of 
that  from  the  client,  I  would  turn  the  whole  schmear  over 
to  one  of  the  associates  to  be  in  charge  of  correspondence 
with  the  client,  of  getting  out  the  working  drawings  and 
specifications,  of  seeing  that  the  construction  services 
were  delivered.   So  that  I  had  maybe  five  such  people  in 
the  office. 

LASKEY:   They  were  regularly  in  your  office  as  part  of  the 
staff? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes. 

LASKEY:   Would  this  include  your  staff  of  Bob  [Robert] 
Pierce--? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  Bob  Pierce  would  be  one  of  these.   Robert 
Clark  was  another:   he  came  recommended  by  one  of  my 
schoolmates  at  Cornell  University  who  practiced  in  Mobile, 
Alabama.   This  guy  came  from  near  Atlanta,  Peach  Tree  or 
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something  like  that.  Bob  Clark,  wonderful  guy.   He  is  still 
in  practice  and  he  has  his  own  practice  now,  but  he  stuck 
with  me  from  the  earliest  Neutra  and  Alexander  days  through 
the  conclusion  of  my  practice.   Another  one--  When  we  were 
working  on  Orange  Coast  College  and  when  I  set  up  a  joint 
office  with  Neutra,  Al  Boeke  was  put  in  charge,  for 
instance,  of  the  speech  arts  building  that  involved  the 
auditorium,  the  theater,  the  music  facilities,  and  so  on  at 
Orange  Coast  College.   He  was  project  architect  on  that. 
And  he  was  enamored  of  the  idea  that  had  been  promoted  by 
the  German  architect,  the  Bauhaus  architect  who  was  at  Yale 
[University],  Gropius.   The  idea  was  that  he  could  work 
intimately  with  the  builder.   He  left  the  office  to  go  work 
in  such  a  fashion  with  a  builder  in  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  and  went  from  there  to  Honolulu,  where  he  became 
the  head  architect  for  Hawaiian  Pineapple.   And  they  set 
him  up  in  charge  of  staking  out  real  estate  investments 
along  the  West  Coast.   He  was  the  one  who  set  up  Sea  Ranch, 
for  instance. 

LASKEY:   Sea  Ranch  for  Charles  [W.]  Moore? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes.   Now,  Boeke  was  not  the  architect  of  it. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  Hawaiian  company  that 
purchased  the  land  and  financed  the  development. 
LASKEY:   How  interesting. 
ALEXANDER:   He  was  the  guy  who  selected  the  architects. 
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LASKEY:   I  know  he  wasn't  the  architect. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  but  he's  responsible  for  the  concept  and 
selecting  the  architects  who  could  carry  it  out.   He 
initiated  several  projects  for--  I  forget  what  the  firm  is 
called,  the  Hawaiian  firm.   It's  related  to  Hawaiian 
Pineapple.   Anyway,  he  was  one;  over  a  period  of  time  there 
have  been  several.   The  last  one  in  my  career  was  Ernie 
[Ernest  H.]  Elwood.   And  Adolfo  Miralles.   They've  all 
become  very  good  friends  and  are  practicing  on  their  own. 
LASKEY:   There  is  one  member  of  your  staff  that  I  wanted  to 
ask  you  about,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  good  time.   This  is 
Sy  [Simon]  Eisner,  whom  you've  mentioned  several  times. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah. 

LASKEY:   I  think  he  was  somewhat  of  a  firebrand. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  very  much  so  in  advocating  city 
planning.   Then  of  course,  he  became  very  knowledgeable  in 
the  history  of  city  planning  and  in  teaching  courses  in 
city  planning.   I  admired  his  work  when  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  [Los  Angeles]  City  Planning  Commission  and  I  was  on 
the  commission.   I  believe  he  put  together  the  [Los 
Angeles]  City  Planning  Department's  annual  report  for  six 
or  eight  years,  and  they  were  distinctly  better  than  any 
other  department  report  for  the  city  planning  department  or 
any  other  department  in  the  city  for  years.   I  liked  his 
social  attitude.   We  saw  eye  to  eye  on  most  everything.   I 
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have  a  lot  of  admiration  for  him,  and  I  think  it's  mutual. 

LASKEY:   So  did  he  function  in  this  capacity? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  only  time  that  he  worked  for  us  was 

on  Chavez  Ravine. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  that  was  just  on  Chavez  Ravine. 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  as  far  as  I  know. 

LASKEY:   He  wasn't  an  ongoing  member  of  the  Neutra- 

Alexander  staff. 

ALEXANDER:   No,  that's  right.   I  don't  know  just  how  it 

came  about,  but  he  was  attracted  by  planning  ventures  of 

one  kind  or  another.   He  is  very  articulate,  but  I  believe 

his  main  forte  and  love  is  city  planning  as  such.   I  became 

disabused  of  something  that  would  take  twenty  years  to  come 

to  recognizable  fruition.   It  was  all  right  when  I  was 

younger,  but--  [laughter] 

LASKEY:   So  essentially,  then,  you  were  in  the  Glendale 

office;  you  were  overseeing  most  of  the  operations. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  right. 

LASKEY:   You  turned  out  a  number  of  projects  that  were 

international,  as  well  as  local.   What  happened  ultimately 

when  you  decided  to  part? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  was  seeing  Neutra  virtually  every 

afternoon  for  a  period  of  months,  as  usual.   And  one  day 

when  he  was  out  of  town,  I  received  in  the  mail  an 

invitation  to  a  Neutra  show  that  was  to  be  at  UCLA,  which  I 
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had  not  heard  about.   I  marked  it  down  on  my  calendar.   I 
figured  I  could  go.   Then  I  found  that  I  had  to  go  out  of 
town  at  that  time  for  the  opening,  but  I'd  go  later.   And 
then  that  fell  through--it  was  a  project  that  I  had  to 
visit--and  meantime  I  had  a  very  close  friend  (which  I'll 
tell  you  about,  this  has  to  do  with  a  Neutra  and  Alexander 
job)  who  had  escaped  the  revolution  in  Venezuela  and  had 
come  to  Beverly  Hills,  Pedro  DoPouy.   And  living  in  Beverly 
Hills,  he  was  very  close  to  the  UCLA  campus.   I  knew  he  was 
an  architect  interested  in  Neutra  and  Alexander  work,  and 
Neutra  in  particular,  so  I  called  him  and  asked  if  he  and 
his  wife  would  like  to  join  us,  because  my  out-of-town  date 
had  fallen  through  and  I  could,  after  all,  go  to  the 
opening.   So  we  went  to  his  home  for  dinner  and  afterwards 
went  to  the  opening.   I  came  in  and  I  was  greeted  by 
somebody  at  a  card  table  who  wanted  some  money  from  all 
four  of  us.   And  I  said,  "Let's  see,  do  you  have  any 
special  deals  for  members  of  the  faculty?   I'm  not  a  member 
of  the  UCLA  faculty,  but  I  am  a  member  of  the  USC 
[University  of  Southern  California]."   "Oh  no,  nothing  like 
that."   So  I  paid  the  money. 
LASKEY:   They  didn't  know  who  you  were. 
ALEXANDER:   Oh  no,  not  at  all.   We  were  given  these 
programs .   We  walked  in  and  I  expected  to  see  Neutra ' s 
pristine  residential  work,  which  he  quite  conspicuously 
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kept  separate  from  the  office.   We  came  into  this  room,  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  a  row  of  some  charming  sketches 
that  he  used  to  make  in  pastels  on  his  travels.   And  they 
were  really  delightful  and  charming.   They  were  quite 
appropriate.   And  the  next  thing  I  knew,  I  looked  around 
the  room  and  for  god's  sake  there  were  a  lot  of  Neutra  and 
Alexander  projects  there,  and  in  the  middle  was  this  great 
big  Neutra  in  six-foot  letters.   I'm  seeing  work  that  I 
sweat  and  bled  on,  that  I  had  designed  essentially.   And  I 
looked  at  the  program  and  I  got  the  credit  of  a  secretary 
in  the  foreword.   I  mean,  his  secretary  was  so-and-so,  and 
his  beloved  partner--  I  don't  know  what  it  was.   I  don't 
know  what ' s  going  on  here .   I ' ve  seen  the  guy  every 
afternoon  until  last  month,  and  he  hasn't  mentioned  putting 
this  thing  together.   And  he's  got  Neutra  and  Alexander 
together  in  a  Neutra  show--for  god's  sake,  what  kind  of  a 
deal  is  this? 

Well,  I  didn't  confront--  Neutra  wasn't  in  any  shape 
to  be  talked  to  about  it  then.   But  my  Venezuelan  friend 
got  the  idea.   Well,  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  I  had 
an  idea  that  I  better  get  rid  of  the  guy,  in  spite  of  all 
the  supposed  benefits.   It  was  not  unlike  him  to  go  off  on 
some  tangent  where  I  was  excluded,  and  I  should  have  been 
included.   And  I  took  this  as  a  sign  that  I  would  no  longer 
in  the  future  sign  a  contract  with  him  again.   So  I  told 
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him  that  the  next  day.   And  he  wanted  to  know  why.   I  just 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  it.   I  said,  "I  just  want  to 
disassociate  myself  from  you."   He  said,  "How  are  we  going 
to  handle  this  work?"   I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  want  to  make 
a  big  scene  or  a  fuss  or  anything  and  divide  work  and  so  on 
and  confuse  our  clients.   I  will  agree  to  finish  all  the 
Neutra  and  Alexander  work,  see  that  it  gets  done  and  the 
clients  are  satisfied,  you  get  copies  of  all  correspondence, 
and  so  on.   But  I  will  not  enter  another  contract  with  you, 
that's  all.   As  soon  as  this  work  is  terminated,  that's 
all.   In  the  meantime,  I  will  get  other  work  on  my  own  in 
which  you  will  not  be  involved.   You  have  your  studio,  and 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  way  to  do  so,  I  will  move  out  of 
the  Glendale  office."   Which  took  maybe  a  year  or  so  to 
accomplish. 

Anyway,  I  was  apprehensive  about  what  might  happen 
from  then  on  in  my  getting  work  on  my  own,  because  I  had  in 
a  way  submerged  my  ego  in  his.   However,  I  found  to  my 
pleasure  that  not  just  once,  but  several  times,  a  potential 
client  would  call  and  say,  "If  you're  awarded  this  job  will 
Neutra  be  involved  in  any  way?   You  promise?"   And  that  was 
true  in  particular  with  the  university  [University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles].   They  had  Carl  [C]  McElvy  call 
me.   He  said,  "There's  this  $12  million  job.   Suppose  we 
said  we  will  award  it  to  you  and  Neutra,  but  not  to  you 
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independently.   Would  you  do  it?   And  I  said,  "Absolutely 
not.   He  can  have  it."   And  I  got  that  kind  of  stuff.   So  I 
found  that  there  were  some  advantages  in  not  being 
associated  with  him.   I  just  had  found  that  he  didn't 
understand  what  a  partnership  is  at  all,  and  he  never  would 
learn,  but  I  had  to  learn.   I  found  that  out  early,  but  he 
never  did. 

LASKEY:   Did  you  see  him  after  the  partnership  was 
dissolved? 

ALEXANDER:   As  infrequently  as  possible.   One  occasion  in 
which  he  wanted  to  have  a  meeting  with  me--  I  was  by  then  a 
member  of  the  California  Club,  and  it  was  to  be  at  noon.   I 
said,  "Okay,  meet  me  at  the  California  Club  at  such  and 
such  a  time.   We'll  have  lunch  together  and  talk  about 
it."   He  arrived  with  Dione.   And  the  California  Club  has 
the  kind  of  a  thing  where  if  you  were  with  a  lady,  you  go 
to  the  second  floor,  not  the  first  floor.   The  first  floor 
was  exclusively  men.   It's  a  men's  club,  you  know.   But  you 
can  have  mixed  company  on  the  second  floor,  or  if  you  come 
in  without  a  jacket  and  tie--  I  found  on  one  occasion  when 
I  had  the  L.A.  planning  director  for  lunch  and  he  came  in  a 
turtleneck  or  something  like  that--  We  started  to  walk  in 
the  dining  room,  and  they  turned  us  back  and  said,  "Second 
floor."   Well,  when  I  took  Buffy  [Dorothy  Buffum]  Chandler 
to  lunch  there,  I  had  to  go  to  the  second  floor.   Well,  he 
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comes  in  and  he  makes  a  scene,  and  he  says,  "I've  got  to 
have  my  nurse  with  me"  and  all  this  crap.   And  he  has  to  be 
bodily  restrained  by  the  elevator  people.   I  mean,  he  was 
just  damn  well  insistent.   Well,  I  finally  found  out  what 
was  going  on.   Somebody  tipped  me  off  to  get  this  guy  off 
their  necks,  so  I  gently  got  him  to  the  second  floor. 

It  was  a  very  rare  occasion  when  I  ever  got  together 
with  him.  And  I  just  kept  him  informed,  just  giving  him  50 
percent  of  the  net  income  on  any  Neutra  and  Alexander 
work.  I  made  film  copies  of  all  of  our  joint  work,  working 
drawings,  and  gave  him  one  copy  and  I  kept  another.  All  of 
that  stuff  of  joint  and  personal  practice  in  some  fifty-two 
packing  cases  from  Bekins  went  to  Cornell  Library,  at  their 
request. 

LASKEY:   This  is  a  digression,  but  I'm  rather  surprised 
that  you  were  a  member  of  the  California  Club. 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  try  anything  once.   In  the  first  place, 
what  was  happening  was  after  I  told  Neutra  I  wouldn't  go 
into  another  contract  with  him,  in  '58,  November,  evidently 
the  news  got  around  all  over  the  place.   I  had  a  call  from 
a  very  dear  friend  with  whom  I  had  been  in  Cornell 
architecture,  Nat  [Nathaniel  A.]  Owings,  and  Nat  said, 
"Next  time  I'm  in  L.A.,  which  will  be  so-and-so,  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you."   So  he  came  and  talked  to  me  at 
Glendale  Boulevard.   He  said,  "I  understand  you've  split  up 
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with  Neutra--good  news,  good  news.   You  know  what?   SOM 
[Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill]  would  like  to  expand  to 
Southern  California,  and  we'd  like  you  to  be  the  point  man 
for  SOM  down  here.   I  said,  "Well,  that  sounds 
interesting. " 

Well,  the  negotiations  on  this  went  on  for  quite  a 
long  time,  and  nothing  could  be--  I  mean,  we  had 
announcements  agreed  upon,  including  the  fact  that  "You've 
got  to  find  better  quarters  than  this.   I  wouldn't  be 
caught  dead  in  a  Neutra  building.   Go  into  some  place  that 
has  some  prestige."   So  I  found  this  office  space  that  had 
been  vacated  on  the  top  floor  of  the  General  Petroleum 
Building  downtown,  designed  by  Welton  Becket,  just  a  half  a 
block  from  the  California  Club.   General  Petroleum  had  been 
bought  by  Mobil.   And  the  top  officers  were  given  a  chance 
to  go  to  their  headquarters  in  Houston  or  to  resign,  or 
something  like  that.   So  their  corporate  headquarters  at 
the  General  Petroleum  Building  were  vacant,  including  all 
their  furniture. 

LASKEY:   Would  this  have  been  on  Flower  [Street]? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes,  on  Flower  between  Sixth  [Street]  and 
Seventh  [Street] .   It  was  one  of  the  best  early  postwar 
buildings  by  Becket.   These  offices  had  a  terrace  with  an 
awning,  and  so  on.   Well,  it  was  a  sort  of  a  Mussolini 
atmosphere,  in  a  way.   And  except  for  the  boardroom,  I  kept 
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the  furniture.   The  boardroom  had  an  enormous  oval  table 
made  of  redwood  burl  that  was  gorgeous.   It  had  been  moved 
in  there  before  construction  was  finished  on  the  building, 
before  installation  of  enormous  glass  doors  and  windows  and 
so  forth.   So  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  there--  I  had  to 
use  that  as  my  drafting  room,  the  boardroom.   To  get  it  out 
of  there,  they  had  to  cut  that  table  in  four  pieces,  and 
one  of  the  head  maintenance  men  who  had  been  there  when  the 
building  was  built  stood  by  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  you 
know.   And  there  were  enough  chairs  for  the  whole  board, 
whatever  the  hell  that  was,  plenty  of  people.   I  couldn't 
use  those,  so  they  went  out.   But  the  office  furniture, 
which  was  ponderous  and  impressive  as  hell,  was  left  there, 
besides  setting  up  a  drafting  room,  which  I  had  to  have, 
and  a  room  with  a  printing  machine  in  it  and  so  on. 

Anyway,  I  got  a  really  prestige  space  of  which  Nat 
Owings  approved  one  thousand  percent,  and  I  presumed  he  had 
the  backing  to  go  with  it.   Well,  this  all  depended  on  the 
vote  of  a  meeting  of  the  general  partners  that  was  to  take 
place  in  Jamaica--I  think  that  was  it--that  year.   By  god, 
Nat  failed  to  sell  the  idea,  the  objection  being  that  Los 
Angeles  "is  not  ready  for  SOM. "   [laughter]   Well,  there  I 
was,  stuck  with  this  great  big  ponderous  and  prestigious 
office  space.   But  nevertheless,  I  had  signed  the  contract 
and  I  was  going  to  work  it  out  somehow. 
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Well,  I  figured  I  had  to  have  a  place  to  entertain 
clients,  so  I  joined  the  University  Club,  which  was  at  that 
time  right  across  Hope  Street.   It  had  been  designed  by  the 
Allison  brothers  [J.  E.  and  David  C.].   It  was  a  great 
university-club  type  of  thing  for  Los  Angeles.   It's  been 
torn  down,  but  it  was  pretty  damn  good.   In  the  meantime, 
the  only  colleague  that  I  knew  well  enough  who  belonged  to 
the  California  Club--  Which  was  just  a  half  a  block  away 
and  had  a  lot  more  prestige,  and  I  figured  might  help  my 
getting  work  to  support  this  monstrous  thing  I  had  taken 
on.   So  I  said  to  George  Vernon  Russell,  "George,  will  you 
put  me  up  at  the  club?"   And  he  said,  "Why  not?"   So  at  the 
time,  I  was  told,  somebody's  going  to  have  to  die  before 
you're  admitted  as  a  member,  and  you've  really  got  to  be 
one  of  the  first  families  to  get  in  here  like  this.   Well, 
within  a  month  I  heard  from  them.   It  turned  out  that  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine  that  I  had  known  in  the  depths  of 
the  Depression,  who  had  a  place  up  at  Squirrel  Inn,  which 
was  a  private  family  club,  a  very  small  one  near  Lake 
Arrowhead,  had  been  an  adult  lifelong  member  of  the 
California  Club,  old  Southern  California  family,  and  was 
then  chairman  of  the  membership  committee.   He  looked  at  my 
name  and  said,  "I  know  that  guy.   I  love  him."   And  all  of 
a  sudden  I  was  a  member. 
LASKEY:   Who  was  this? 
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ALEXANDER:   Thorn  [Thomas  E.]  Gibbon.   So  I  soon  became  the 
house  liberal,  sometimes  even  the  house  communist.   I  was 
working  hard  in  those  days--I'd  work  on  Saturday.   And  I 
always  had  my  lunch  at  the  California  Club,  almost 
always.   I  loved  good  food,  and  it  was  great.   I  also  found 
that  at  Saturday  noon  they  also  served  a  great  meal  there, 
but  hardly  anybody  came  in.   But  there  was  something  called 
the  Saturday  Noon  Club  of  the  members  of  the  California 
Club  who  were  really  old-timers,  such  as  old  man  Simpson. 
Not  his  son,  who  sold  the  company  later  down  the  river, 
but--  Was  it  William  J.  Simpson?   But,  anyway,  Simpson,  who 
was  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  his  career  and 
was  a  grand  old  patriarch  of  the  building  industry,  and  a 
half  a  dozen  other  guys  who  were  regulars  would  come  down 
there  just  to  get  together  and  kick  the  gong  around,  have 
two  martinis,  for  which  we  would  play  ship  captain  and  crew 
with  the  dice,  and  then  solemnly  march  in  and  have  lunch 
together.   We  would  have  serious  conversations.   And  these 
were  real  conservatives,  and  not  the  kind  of  a  bastard  who 
sometimes  assumes  the  name  of  the  conservative.   These  were 
conservative  conservatives. 

LASKEY:   Would  they  have  been  like  Harry  Chandler? 
ALEXANDER:   They  would  not  be  like  Harry  Chandler  at  all, 
well,  except  that  they  would  sometimes  have  apoplexy  over 
something  in  the  [Los  Angeles]  Times.   But  they  were  not 
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spoilers.   They  were  reasonable  and  willing  to  listen  to 
two  points  of  view  and  delighted  to  have  another  point  of 
view  in  the  group.   Of  course,  when  it  came  to  finding  out 
they  had  firm  but  unwritten  rules  about  exclusion  of  black 
and  Jewish  people  and  so  on--  Well,  I'm  one  of  the  few 
people  who's  ever  resigned  from  the  club.   But  I  didn't 
make  a  scene  about  it--there  was  no  particular  occasion  at 
the  time.   But  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  which  were  the 
sixties,  it  served  my  purpose  very  well.   For  instance, 
adjacent  to  my  suite  on  the  top  floor  there  and  the  guy  who 
had  the  other  terrace  at  the  other  end  of  the  building  ( I 
had  one  terrace,  he  had  another  terrace)  was  the  guy  who 
had  been  appointed  by  [Fletcher]  Bowron  when  I  was  on  the 
commission  to  be  chairman  of  the  [Los  Angeles  City 
Community]  Redevelopment  Agency.   So  I  got  to  see  this  guy 
in  an  informal  way.   I  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  there, 
but  he  informed  me  what  was  going  on.   I  got  to  know  him 
pretty  well.   That  stood  me  in  good  stead  when  I  resigned 
from  the  consulting  on  the  UCSD  [University  of  California, 
San  Diego]  campus,  and  the  job  I  got  was  Bunker  Hill 
Towers.   I  mean,  just  the  fact  that  he  knew  me--this  was  no 
inside  deal. 

LASKEY:   Who  was  this?   Do  you  remember  his  name? 
ALEXANDER:   Certainly. 
LASKEY:   It  wasn't  Calvin  Hamilton? 
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ALEXANDER:   No,  no,  no.   I'm  talking  about  the  chairman  of 
the  board.   This  was  the  redevelopment  agency.   Sesnon, 
Bill  [William  T.]  Sesnon  [Jr.]. 
LASKEY:   Okay,  okay. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  anyway,  I  found  out  when  I  came  to  know 
the  regents  that  Ed  [Edward  W.]  Carter--a  fellow  member  of 
the  club- -had  been  very  much  interested  in  renting  the 
space  that  I  got,  and  this  must  have  gone  over  like  a 
million  dollars.   He  wanted  my  space  in  the  Mobil  Building 
(it  was  then  called  the  Mobil  Building).   The  rental  people 
said,  "We've  already  made  a  commitment  to  Alexander." 
Well,  it's  a  nice  way  to  be  known  by  Ed  Carter,  isn't  it? 
Well,  I  didn't  plan  this. 

LASKEY:   You  didn't  know  that.   I'm  really  sort  of 
surprised  that  he  didn't  have  the  clout  to-- 
ALEXANDER:   I  think  he  figured  that  he  did.   Anyway,  I 
don't  know  whether  he  had  a  contest  over  it  or  whatever, 
but  I  know  I  got  the  space  and  found  out  some  time  later 
that  it  was  space  that  he  wanted,  and  he  let  other  people 
know  that  that  was  the  case.   So  this  was  one  of  those  side 
benefits  that  I  didn't  expect. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   X,  SIDE  TWO 
OCTOBER  4,  1986 

ALEXANDER:   I  don't  know  whether  you  want  to  skim  over  any 
other  Neutra  and  Alexander  work? 

LASKEY:   I  do.   I  have  a  list  of  some  of  the  major  things 
that  you  did  that  were  important  that  you  may  want  to 
comment  on,  especially,  well,  Venezuela. 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah,  that  was  a  lark.   [Marcos]  Perez 
Jimenez  was  the  dictator  of  Venezuela  at  the  time,  and  he 
had  decreed  that  some  four  blocks  wide  of  development  in 
the  center  of  Caracas,  north  to  south,  would  be  wiped  out, 
redeveloped  you  might  say,  to  make  room  for  the  Avenida 
Bolivar,  a  processional  boulevard.   And  at  the  north  end 
were  to  be  two  great  office  buildings,  towers,  that  were 
monumental  pylons,  sort  of  office  buildings,  to  make  his 
rule  seem  as  grandiose  as  he  wanted  it  to.   Then  when  that 
was  done,  he  came  down  to  the  office  one  day  and  said,  "You 
see  this  space  going  in  opposite  directions  across  the 
valley  east  to  west?   That  can  go  right  out  the  canyon 
there  to  the  west  point  of  Venezuela,  the  Fuerzas 
Armadas.   You're  to  build  a  boulevard  across  in  that 
direction  called  the  Avenida  Fuerzas  Armadas,  and  where 
they  come  together  you  are  to  create  a  cloverleaf.   And 
over  that  cloverleaf  you  are  to  build  a  fifty-two-story 
office  building  and  a  thirteen-story  department  store  with 
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a  skating  rink  on  top,  and  since  I've  already  torn  down  the 
national  theater,  you're  to  build  a  new  national  theater 
there  and  a  hotel,  a  Hilton  hotel,  with  five  hundred 
rooms.   And  below  the  cloverleaf  you  are  to  build  parking 
for  twenty-five  hundred  automobiles.   What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

His  chief  architect,  officially,  is  Pedro  DoPouy. 
Pedro's  brother.  Napoleon  DoPouy,  it  turns  out,  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  King  Baudouin  of  Belgium,  who  becomes 
the  arms  supplier  of  the  regime.   So  Napoleon  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  the  government.   Then  the  dictator 
sends  this  character,  his  chief  architect,  around  the  world 
to  look  for  the  architect  that  will  do  this  great  design  to 
make  him  important.   So  Pedro  has  already  been  to  France 
and  Germany  and  several  architects  in  the  United  States, 
Corbu  [Le  Corbusier]  in  France  and,  you  know,  what's  his 
name,  the  three  blind  mice-- 
LASKEY:   Mies  van  der  Rohe. 

ALEXANDER:   Gropius  and  Frank  Lloyd  Wright.   And  he  came  to 
see  Neutra  at  Neutra's  studio.   Neutra's  scared,  he  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  with  this  guy,  so  he  brings  him  over  to  me 
out  of  the  blue.   Pedro  explains  what  the  deal  is  and  he 
says,  "I  would  like  a  proposal."   I  said,  "Okay,  you  want  a 
definite  proposal?"   He  says,  "Yes,  I  want  it  now."   And 
Neutra  is  sitting  in  the  background  not  saying  a  word.   And 
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I  say,  "Okay,  we  will  develop  a  schematic  design  for 
$50,000,  $25,000  of  which  must  be  in  cash  in  a  local  bank 
in  Los  Angeles  before  we  touch  pencil  to  paper."   And  Pedro 
says,  "Very  well,  you  will  hear  from  me."   And  he  goes  away 
and  we  all  forget  about  it  for  months,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
the  international  branch  of  the  Bank  of  America  calls  us 
and  says,  "Hey,  we  have  a  check  for  $25,000  down  here  for 
you.   You  want  to  get  started?"   I  said,  "Sure  do."   So  I 
went  down  and  got  the  money  and  transferred  it  to  our 
account--and  that  was  a  lot  more  money  then  than  it  is 
today.   But  that  was  what  we  needed  so  we  could  make  a 
schematic  proposal,  not  even  what  you  would  call 
preliminary-development  drawings,  certainly  not  anything 
beyond  that. 

So  we  work  on  this  thing,  and  we  try  by  correspondence 
to  get  feedback  from  Venezuela--it ' s  hard  as  hell,  we  don't 
get  any  news  back  and  forth.   Meantime,  I  had  made  a 
commitment  to  deliver  this  schematic  design  by  a  certain 
date.   So  it  comes  close  to  that  date.   We  get  frantic,  we 
send  telegrams,  and  in  the  meantime  I  make  the  reservation 
to  go  down.   I  say,  "To  hell  with  you  guys.   We  made  a 
commitment  to  be  there.   If  we  don't  go,  we  may  not  even 
get  our  $25,000."   So  I  asked  my  wife  [Mary  Starbuck 
Alexander]  to  go  with  me,  since  it  was  a  twenty-seven-hour 
trip,  maybe  more  than  that,  you  know.   Without  jets  it  took 
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a  long  time  to  fly  down  to  Venezuela,  to  Caracas. 
LASKEY:   Did  you  take  the  great  planes,  the  great  clipper 
ships? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  this  is  Pan  Am.   Previously,  in  1951,  I'd 
taken  the  Boeing  Stratocruiser,  so-called.   I  don't  know 
what  they  called  this  one,  but  anyway  it  was  a  prop 
[propeller]  plane.   I  asked  our  friends  the  Macks  in 
Pasadena,  who  owned  two  coffee  fincas  in  Guatemala,  who 
suggested  we  stop  there  for  three  days  and  take  the  grand 
tour  quickly.   So  we  still  were  unable,  by  wire  or  postage, 
to  get  in  touch  with  Pedro.   We  left  anyway.   We  got  to 
Guatemala.   We  got  a  driver  and  went  for  three  days 
scooting  around  the  mountains.   We  got  up  to 
Chichicastenango,  where  we  had  been  told  that  the  best 
hotel  room  in  town  was  the  bishop's  room,  room  5,  in  the 
one  little  hotel  there.   And  I  said,  "I  think  I  better  call 
the  office."   Which  was  a  mistake  maybe,  but  anyway  I 
called  the  office.   And  my  secretary  said,  "Oh,  boy,  I'm 
glad  you  called.   We  have  a  telegram  here  from  Pedro  saying 
the  Alexanders  must  not  arrive  in  Venezuela,  period."   I 
said,  "Well,  just  forget  that  you  ever  got  in  touch  with 
us,  because  I've  come  this  far,  and  we're  going  on." 

So  we  finally  got  back  to  Guatemala  City,  and  we  were 
down  waiting  for  the  Pan  Am  plane  to  come  along;  it  turned 
out  to  be  eight  hours  late.   So  we  went  back  to  the  hotel 
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and  sat  around,  and  we  finally  went  down  to  the  plane  and 
got  on  it.   This  had  mixed  up  the  schedule.   I  was 
apprehensive  of  course,  and  I  talked  to  everyone  on  the 
plane:   "What's  going  on  down  there?"   The  Otis  Elevator 
man  was  there--  Well,  nobody  knew.   There  was  a  lot  of 
unrest.   We  didn't  know  what  was  going  on.   So  we  found 
that--  In  order  to  avoid  showing  that  we  were  directly 
concerned  with  the  government  in  our  trip,  Neutra  had  made 
another  contact  in  Venezuela,  which  was  in  Maracaibo,  where 
the  plane  stops  normally  before  it  goes  through  to 
Caracas.   And  I  had  made  a  date,  or  I  had  made  arrangements 
to  stop  there  on  the  way,  in  order  to  see  this  other 
client,  who  was  a  young  man  for  whom  we  were  going  to 
design  a  shopping  center  and  I  don't  know  what.   Maracaibo 
is  a  lake  where  a  lot  of  oil  was  discovered.   Most  of  the 
Venezuelan  oil  comes  from  there.   So  they're  wild  with 
riches. 

LASKEY:   Well,  Standard  Oil  is. 

ALEXANDER:   So  we  found  that  the  pilot  said,  "Since  we  are 
so  late,  we  have  decided  to  overfly  Maracaibo  and  go 
directly  to  the  Caracas  airport."   And  I  didn't  want  any 
part  of  that.   We  stopped  at  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and 
Mary's  feet  were  swelling,  and  she  wanted  to  lie  down  some 
place.   So  I  said,  "Hell,  we'll  stay  here  and  get  a 
continuation  on  Pan  Am."   So  I  refused  to  get  back  on  the 
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plane.   In  fact  I  got  off  right  away  and  said,  "We're  going 
to  a  hotel  here  at  Pan  Am  expense.   They  have 
inconvenienced  us,  and  I  know  that  we'll  have  the  best 
dinner  that  we  possibly  can  buy,  the  most  expensive  room  we 
can  find."   We  stayed  at  a  hotel  that  had  been  designed  by 
Ed  [Edward  D.]  Stone.   We  got  the  most  expensive  dinner  we 
could  find,  in  spite  of  the  protests  in  the  airport  by  every 
official  of  Panama.   We  had  a  fine  night  and  a  rest  and 
proceeded  the  next  morning  on  a  plane  that  would  stop  at 
Maracaibo.   When  we  got  there,  we  asked  what  was  happen- 
ing.  Well,  they  didn't  know.   They  just  knew  that  there  was 
a  lot  of  unrest  in  the  capital.   So  we  had  a  news  interview 
there  so  that  it  would  be  on  record  that  we  were  going  there 
and  not  to  see  our  friend  in  Caracas,  because  I  didn't  know 
what  we'd  find.   We  went  on  to  Caracas,  and  to  my  joy,  when 
I  called  Pedro  he  welcomed  us  with  open  arms.   He  never  did 
explain  at  that  time  why  he  had  told  us  not  to  come.   Every- 
thing was  fine.   When  it  came  time  for  lunch,  I  said,  "Let's 
have  lunch."   He  said,  "We  do  not  have  lunch  in  Venezuela, 
we  have  almuerzo,  which  takes  at  least  two  hours." 

Well,  we  became  very  close  friends  with  these  people 
and  had  a  whale  of  a  time.   I  couldn't  speak  much 
Spanish.   I  had  a  lot  of  bravado  about  using  the  language, 
and  I  had  Mary  stand  by  with  a  Spanish-English  dictionary 
to  get  some  of  the  words  that  I  had  forgotten.   But  we  were 
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fortunate  in  a  way:   instead  of  dealing  with  native 

Spanish-speaking  people,  I  was  put  together  with  two  of  the 

state  engineers,  neither  of  which  had  been  born  in  a 

Spanish-speaking  country.   One  was  Swiss  and  the  other  was 

German,  I  think.   Spanish  was  the  second  language  to  them 

too,  so  that  made  it  a  little  easier;  I  didn't  have  to  hear 

rapid-fire  Spanish.   We  got  along  fine,  and  I  made  myself 

understood  technically.   Then  we  had  several  grand  nights 

with  these  Venezuelans,  who  know  how  to  live,  believe  me. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  really? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah.   And  finally  it  was  time  to  leave. 

We  went  down  to  the  airport  early  at  daybreak,  and  the 

plane  was  eight  hours  late.   So  finally,  instead  of  a  Pan 

Am,  I  took  another  plane  that  was  less  than  eight  hours 

late,  and  it  was  one  that  stopped  in  Havana--it  was 

interesting  to  be  there  a  little  while--and  then  to  Florida 

and  finally  to  New  York. 

LASKEY:   What  time  are  we  talking  about?   When  were  you  in 

Venezuela? 

ALEXANDER:   I  can  look  in  my  passport  in  there  and  tell 

you. 

LASKEY:   I  have  a  date  here.   Would  this  have  been  in  the 

fifties? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  tell  you-- 

LASKEY:   It  was  pre-Castro  Havana. 
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ALEXANDER:   I  don't  think  so.   Anyway,  you  can  tell  the 
timing,  because  ten  days  after  we  left,  the  revolution 
broke  out,  and  Perez  Jimenez  was  already  in  Florida  living 
off  the  fat  of  his  ill-gotten  gains.   My  friend  Pedro  was 
not  in  jail,  because  they  had  found  nothing  wrong  with  him, 
but  his  brother  was  in  house  arrest  in  the  island  of 
Curagao,  because  he  had  been  the  arms  supplier.   But  the 
way  they  have  revolutions  down  there,  they  treat  honorable 
people  decently.   They  don't  kill  them  unless  it's 
necessary. 

LASKEY:   Unless  it's  necessary. 

ALEXANDER:   Because  they  don't  know  where  they're  going  to 
be  the  next  time,  you  know.   I  wondered,  of  course,  if  we'd 
ever  get  our  other  $25,000  plus  traveling  expenses.   So  it 
turned  out  that  they,  the  new  government,  set  up  a  tribunal 
to  examine  every  contract.   And  in  almost  every  contract 
involving  a  foreign  architect  or  engineer,  there  was  some 
hanky-panky  that  had  gone  on,  and  they  didn't  honor  [the 
contract].   In  our  case,  there  hadn't  been  any  attempt  for 
us  to  get  the  job  [and]  no  money  changed  hands,  of 
course.   They  finally  decided  that  was  the  case,  and  we  got 
one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  which  I  had  never  expected 
to  get. 

Well,  sometime  after  that,  I  was  about  to  go  to  bed  up 
in  Mount  Washington  and  I  got  a  call  from  Pedro,  who  said. 
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"My  family  and  I  are  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  and  we  would 
like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  you  can  see  us."   So  we  went 
right  down  to  see  them,  and  here  were  Pedro  and  Beljica, 
Pedro's  father,  Augustin,  and  Pedro's  son,  little 
Augustin.   They  had  moved  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  we  were  the  only  friends  in  the  country  they 
had.   They  wanted  to  buy  a  place  in  Beverly  Hills. 
LASKEY:   Beverly  Hills! 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  they'd  heard  about  Beverly  Hills,  and 
this  was  their  speed.   And  then  pretty  soon  he  wanted  me  to 
introduce  him  to  my  country  club.   Well,  I  didn't  have  a 
country  club  and  I  didn't  play  golf.   In  Venezuela  they 
have  their  country  club  and  this,  that,  and  the  other. 
It's  an  entirely  different  life-style  from  mine. 
Nevertheless,  over  a  period  of  time  we  just  had  a  hell  of  a 
ball.   Eventually  Napoleon  got  out  of  his  house  arrest  and 
came  to  the  United  States  also,  a  flamboyant  guy  if  ever  I 
saw  one.   A  dear  pal  of  King  Baudouin  of  Belgium,  who 
visited  him  while  he  was  in  his  new  house  in  Beverly 
Hills.   Napoleon  figured  that  he  had  been  born  to  become 
dictator  of  Venezuela  someday.   His  term  had  not  come  yet, 
but  it  would  come  someday.   Pedro  was  fascinated  by  the 
whole  American  scene:   "Why,  you  mean  that  a  taxi  driver's 
vote  has  the  same  weight  as  yours?   That's  incredible.   I'd 
like  to  learn  more  about  that.   What  course  can  I  take  at 
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UCLA  that  will--?"   He  was  eager  to  learn  all  about  the 

United  States  and  how  things  worked  and  how  they  didn't 

work  and  so  on.   It  was  fascinating  exposure  for  hiin--and 

for  me,  for  that  matter. 

LASKEY:   Did  he  work  as  an  architect?   Did  he  find  work, 

then? 

ALEXANDER:   No.   No,  he  never  did  need  to  work.   They  had 

land  holdings,  income  up  to  here.   They  had  three  daughters 

and  a  son.   The  son  had  gone  to  school  in  Texas,  and  the 

three  daughters  were  just  perfect  Venezuelan  daughters. 

They  took  care  of  fixing  your  drinks  and  making  you 

comfortable  and  sweeping  up  after  you,  picking  up  after 

you,  I  should  say.   Well,  I  never  experienced  such 

arrogance  and  such  wonder.   It  was  a  very  fascinating 

scene. 

Oh,  one  thing  is,  this  Napoleon--  I  should  say 
something  about  the  appearance  of  these  characters.   Pedro, 
as  I  say,  welcomed  us  with  open  arms  in  Venezuela.   And 
here  I  was  with  this  bundle  of  drawings  to  sell  to  Perez 
Jimenez,  you  might  say,  and  to  convince  Pedro  of  the  great 
idea.   I  had  noticed  this  processional  boulevard  with  these 
torres,  very,  very  dignified  and  very  balanced  and,  I 
should  say,  mirror  images,  you  know.   And  we  got  into  this 
limousine  to  go  to  lunch,  or  almuerzo,  and  I  said  to  Pedro 
as  we  were  driving  along  this  Avenida  Bolivar,  "There  is 
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just  one  thing  that  worries  me  about  this.   Here  you  have 
this  grand  boulevard  and  these  identical  towers  on  each 
side,  everything  apparently  the  way  Perez  Jimenez  likes  it, 
and  it's  impossible  to  get  that  kind  of  thing  out  of  the 
program  that  you  gave  us  of  this  fifty-two-story  office 
building  and  thirteen-story  hotel."   And  I  said,  "They  are 
not  symmetrical."   Well,  Pedro,  I  had  noticed,  had 
eyeglasses  with  glass  over  only  one  eye,  he  had  a  funny- 
looking  ear  and  a  good-looking  ear,  he  had  swept  his  hair 
over  one  side  of  his  head  as  if  he  must  be  bald  somewhere 
there.   He  said,  "Why,  I  myself  am  not  symmetrical."   Then 
he  told  me  that  as  a  baby  he  had  been  born  with  his  head 
attached  to  his  shoulder,  and  his  father  had  taken  him  up 
to  New  York  City  to  Cornell  medical  center,  where  an 
operation  had  separated  his  head  from  his  shoulder  and  had 
fashioned  a  new  ear  out  of  his  own  flesh  (he  couldn't  hear 
out  of  it).   One  eye  was  perfectly  good  and  the  other  one 
needed  correction.   And  the  reason  he  did  not  have  two 
glasses,  one  of  them  good  and  the  other  one  not,  was,  he 
said,  "I'll  tell  you.   When  we  were  young,  my  crazy  brother 
Napoleon  and  I  got  into  a  fracas  and  a  bullet  ricocheted  a 
piece  of  granite  off  and  ruined  one  of  Napoleon's  eyes, 
because  it  hit  his  glasses  and  the  glass  in  that  eye  cut 
his  eyeball.   And  that's  the  reason  he  looks  so  funny  and 
has  this  great  big  white  eye  that  he  can't  see  out  of.   And 
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I  don't  want  that  to  happen  to  me,  so  I  have  only  one 
glass,  which  is  the  one  where  my  good  eye  is,  because  I 
don't  want  to  get  the  other  ruined  any  worse  than  it  is." 
Well,  these  two  characters  were  kind  of  funny  looking,  but 
boy  did  they  have  flamboyant  taste! 
LASKEY:   They  certainly  had  fun. 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah,  they  used  to  ride  horseback  right 
into  bars,  ride  their  horses:   they  owned  the  place,  you 
know.   I  don't  know  how  much  of  the  country  they  owned,  but 
the  difference  between  the  squalor  and  the  slums  of  Caracas 
and  these  country-club-dwelling  characters--  The  difference 
is  what  [Ronald]  Reagan  is  trying  to  bring  about  in  the 
United  States,  but  he  can't  go  that  far  before  he  gets  out 
of  office.   Well,  anyway,  that  was  the  Venezuelan  lark.   It 
was  fun. 

Napoleon  did  get  into  a  business  venture  up  here.   In 
spite  of  the  fact  his  one  eye  was  useless  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  native  tongue  was  Spanish,  he  got  a 
pilot's  license  here. 
LASKEY:   With  one  eye? 

ALEXANDER:   To  fly  a  private  jet.   And  this  was  before 
anybody  had  a  private  jet  in  the  United  States.   And  he  was 
trying  to  sell  private  jets  to  the  military--!  mean  these 
little  jets.   They  had  all  the  big  ones  they  needed,  but 
they  didn't  have  little  ones  for  generals.   So  he  had  his 
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own  jet.   I  can  tell  you  this  was  about  the  time  of  the 

completion  of  the  Saint  John's  [College  (Annapolis)] 

project,  which  was  after  I  had  split  from  Neutra. 

LASKEY:   Saint  John's  was  completed  after  you  had  split? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  so  it  would  be  1960  or  something  like 

that.   [Dwight  D.]  Eisenhower  was  president.   Anyway,  the 

dedication  was  to  be  addressed  by  Eisenhower,  and  I  went 

back  to  the  thing  and--  At  least  I  think  it  was  after  we 

had  split.   I  may  be  wrong. 

LASKEY:   I  have  1955. 

ALEXANDER:   Of  the  dedication? 

LASKEY:   No,  that  may  have  just  been  the  starting  date. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  anyway- - 

LASKEY:   So,  it's  some  time  after  '55.   And  Eisenhower  was 

out  in  '60.   Let's  see,  '52  and  '56,  so  somewhere  between 

'55  and  '59. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay,  so  I  went  back  and,  among  other  people,  I 

met  Neil  [James  C]  Hagerty,  who  was  the  pressman  for 

Eisenhower. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  yes,  of  course. 

ALEXANDER:   And  my  stepson  Ed  [Edward  S.]  Carpenter,  at  the 

age  of  ten,  was  publishing  a  newspaper  on  Mount  Washington 

called  the  Mount  Washington  Star.   He  and  a  friend,  whose 

father  taught  journalism  at  USC,  were  getting  this 

newspaper  out  every  month.   It  cost  a  dime,  and  he  had 
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subscribers  all  over  the  world,  and  [Robert]  Hutchins  was 
one  of  his  subscribers--that ' s  a  separate  story.   Ed  wrote 
up  my  trip  to  Washington  to  hear  Eisenhower  speak  and  sent 
a  copy  [of  the  Star]  to  Hagerty,  and  Hagerty  sent  this 
letter  back  to  Ed  saying,  "Anytime  you're  in  Washington, 
look  me  up."   And  so  I  was  going  to  Washington  soon 
thereafter,  and  I  got  a  ticket  for  Ed.   At  the  last  minute, 
Eisenhower  came  to  Palm  Springs  because  he  had  a  bad  cold-- 
as  bad  as  the  one  I  have  now,  or  worse.   So  I  canceled  the 
ticket,  but  I  said  to  Ed,  "You  should  go  down  to  Palm 
Springs  and  see  this  Hagerty  character."   And  Ed  said, 
"Okay,  I'll  call  Napoleon  and  get  him  to  take  me  down  there 
in  his  private  jet."   So  it  worked.   And  every  time  that 
Napoleon  brought  his  private  jet  into  an  airport  in 
California,  where  they  had  never  seen  such  a  thing,  he  was 
the  center  of  attention.   So  to  his  great  concern  and 
disappointment,  he  takes  Ed  down  there  in  his  private  jet 
and  pulls  up  under  the  nose  of  Air  Force  One  with  no 
attention  at  all,  except  a  lot  of  secret  service  men 
running  around.   Anyway,  he  takes  Ed  down  there,  and 
unfortunately  Hagerty  had  to  make  a  fourth  at  golf  that  day 
with  the  president,  so  he  couldn't  see  Ed.   But  Ed  wrote 
this  thing  up  for  his  little  paper.   It  was  terrific. 
LASKEY:   Was  Napoleon  totally  nonplussed  by  this? 
ALEXANDER:   He  was  chagrined,  but  he  enjoyed  the  adventure 
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anyway. 

LASKEY:   Well,  you  mentioned  Saint  John's  College.   That's 
another  project.   Was  anything  particularly  interesting 
about  the  project? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  it  was  fascinating  to  me-- the  curriculum 
and  so  on.   Our  engagement  there  came  about  through  Neutra 
being  asked  to  speak  at  their  traditional  Friday  evening 
event,  which  is  part  of  their  curriculum.   Some  of  the  more 
liberal  faculty  members,  younger  members,  knowing  that  they 
were  getting  a  grant  from  the  Mellon  Old  Dominion 
Foundation  to  build  a  new  building  or  two  new  buildings, 
urged  the  president  of  the  college  and  the  board  of 
visitors  and  governors  to  consider  us  as  architects.   And 
we  were  asked  to  do  the  work.   So  my  wife  and  I  went  back 
there  on  the  first  planning  visit,  got  a  room  on  the 
campus,  stayed  on  the  campus,  lived  on  the  campus  for  ten 
days  and  ten  nights,  which  is  the  way  I  like  to  go  about 
doing  something  like  that.   So  we  attended  classes  and  got 
to  know  the  curriculum  and  what  went  on  in  the  college  so 
that  we  could  suggest  a  development  plan  that  would  be 
comprehensive  and  get  to  know  what  we  figured  their  needs 
were. 

LASKEY:   What  was  their  curriculum? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  this  was  the  third  college  founded  in  the 
United  States,  after  [the  College  of]  William  and  Mary  and 
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Harvard  [University] .   And  its  [contemporary]  curriculum 
had  been  developed  by —  Let's  see,  Scott  Buchanan  and  who 
else?   Anyway,  it  became  the  "Great  Books"  curriculum, 
great  books  being  the  background  Hutchins — 
LASKEY:   Robert  Hutchins ' s  Great  Books. 
ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  two  of  Hutchins ' s  students 
established  the  curriculum  there,  which  was  Germanic  in  its 
rigidity:   everybody  for  four  years  went  through  this 
course  of  study,  which  was  identical  for  everybody.   There 
were  no  electives.   In  each  year  there  was  a  course  in 
mathematics,  leading  from  the  study  of  Aristotle  through  to 
Einstein.   There  was,  every  year,  a  course  in  language,  not 
to  teach  you  to  converse  in  that  foreign  language,  but  to 
give  you  enough  understanding  of  the  language  to  read  the 
great  books  in  their  original  form.   The  first  year  was 
Greek,  the  second  year  was  French--  Whatever  it  was.   I 
don't  remember  the  details.   But  the  general  idea  was  that 
you  would  experience  every  breakthrough  in  Western  thought 
in  this  curriculum,  which  would  give  you  a  liberal 
education  from  which  you  could  go  on  to  graduate  school  to 
any  specialty  that  you  wanted  to  do. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  thing  was--  Every  class 
consisted  of  a  tutorial  of  eight  students  and  one  tutor. 
Now,  was  it  two  nights  a  week?   Something  like  that.   There 
were  seminars,  each  seminar  consisting  of  two  tutorials. 
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two  tutors  and  sixteen  students.   Once  a  week,  there  was  a 
lecture  or  an  event,  not  necessarily  a  lecture,  sometimes 
an  artistic  thing  by  a  visiting  guest.   That  was  also  a 
rigid  formula,  starting  with  a  lecture,  which  was  intended 
to  be  not  too  formal  but  to  have  a  conversational  quality, 
but  it  was  still  to  be  a  lecture.   And  it  was  required 
attendance  by  every  faculty  member  and  every  student.   Not 
one  of  those  events  you  might  go  to  or  not.   This  was 
absolutely  required.   And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture, 
everyone  marched  out  into,  ideally,  a  big  lobby  where  they 
had  room  to  have  coffee  and  converse  about  the  lecture. 
Then  those  who  wished  to  went  to  an  optional  discussion 
program  in  a  nearby  room  for  seating  two  hundred  people, 
maybe,  which  was  to  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  a  series 
of  dialogues  could  take  place  between  the  speaker,  who 
would  be  on  the  hot  seat,  and  members  of  the  faculty  and 
the  students  who  wanted  to  pursue  his  subject  farther,  in 
which  there  would  be  a  one-to-one  dialogue  that  everyone 
could  hear. 

Okay,  well,  in  science  they  had  certain,  let's  see, 
one-hour  sessions  in  the  morning--a  certain  subject  could 
be  handled  that  way.   And  in  the  afternoon  they  would  have 
laboratories  in  scientific  subjects--chemistry,  biology, 
etc.   In  anything  like  science,  they'd  start  with  the 
earliest  Western  thought  in  science,  and  leading  up  to 
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Einstein  in  the  end. 

Well,  it  was  evident  that  this  would  appeal  to  some 
people  and  not  to  others,  but  for  some  I  thought  it  might 
be  just  ideal.   And  I  was  envious;  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  been  able  to  take  it.   We  found  that  Arthur  Mellon  had 
stopped  by  one  day  just  out  of  curiosity,  and  found  out 
what  they  were  doing.   He  said,  "I'd  like  to  take  some 
courses  here."   The  president  said,  "Sorry,  we  don't  give 
courses,  but  if  you'd  like  to  take  the  full  four  years, 
starting  as  a  freshman,  that  would  be  acceptable,"   And  he 
said,  "Okay,  I'll  do  that."   And  that's  what  he  did,  after 
which  he  gave  the  Old  Dominion  Foundation  money,  which 
wasn't  enough  to  do  the  right  job. 

So  we  designed  a  lecture  and  "hot  seat"  facility, 
which  would  be  the  Francis  Scott  Key  Auditorium,  which  was 
supposed  to  also  accommodate  an  annual  Shakespeare 
festival.   They  taught  music  as  part  of  mathematics,  and  a 
science  laboratory,  which  would  be  the  Mellon  science 
laboratories  [Mellon  Science  Building].   Well,  Nancy 
[Jaicks  Alexander]  and  I  visited  the  darn  things  for  the 
first  time  since  they  were  built  this  past  year,  I  mean  in 
June,  and  what  a  shock  it  was.   They  were  remodeling  the 
interior  of  the  thing,  completely  gutting  it.   Well,  they 
weren't  gutting  the  auditorium,  but  they  were  gutting  the 
stage  area  and  the  "hot  seat"  room  and  so  on.   It  had  been 
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miserably  maintained  and  was  falling  apart;  it  was  bad 
news.   It's  a  typical  thing:   Institutions  get  money  for 
buildings  to  be  named  after  somebody,  but  to  get  money  to 
maintain  it  is  something  else.   Caltech  [California 
Institute  of  Technology] ,  for  instance,  now  has  a  policy 
that  they  will  accept  a  gift  for  a  building  if  an 
equivalent  amount  of  money  is  given  to  maintain  it.   (The 
interest  from  the  second  fund  would  be  to  keep  up  the 
building. )   Well,  anyway,  it  was  just  a  disappointment. 
LASKEY:   So  it  was  left  to  deteriorate.   But  the  space,  as 
you  designed  it,  was,  as  I  can  tell  from  the  photographs 
and  the  writings,  a  rather  unique  space. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  not  appreciated.   All  new  people 
there,  nobody  I  ever  heard  of.   The  president  was  long 
since  gone.   Incidentally,  the  president  that  we  were 
dealing  with  was  Dr.  [Richard  D.]  Weigle,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  "China  hands"  in  the  McCarthy  era  that  was  kicked 
out  of  the  [United  States]  State  Department  in  a  hurry 
because  he  had  something  to  do  with  China. 

LASKEY:   Well,  everybody  who  had  anything  to  do  with  China 
was  persona  non  grata,  instantly. 

ALEXANDER:   He  came  out  here  at  a  later  date  when  they  had 
decided  that  the  Saint  John's  teaching  should  be  expanded. 
But  there  is  only  one  way  to  expand  it  and  make  it 
available  to  more  students,  and  that  was  to  have  other 
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campuses.   That  is,  you  don't  get  a  bigger  typewriter  when 

you  want  more  typing  to  be  done,  you  get  other  typewriters 

of  the  same  size.   That  was  the  theory.   And  the  faculty 

was  so  precious  about  their  position.   [laughter]   Well, 

for  instance,  Weigle  came  out  looking  for  a  good,  suitable 

location.   I'd  been  consulting  architect  on  the  Claremont 

Colleges,  and  it  was  just  made  to  order,  as  I  saw  it.   They 

are  always  looking  for  another  type  of  college  to  have  in 

the  Claremont  group.   And  this  was  a  different  type  of 

college,  entirely  different  from  anything  they  had  there. 

It  wouldn't  compete  with  anybody.   But,  oh,  the  faculty  was 

so  afraid  they  would  be  contaminated  by  this.   Then  I  had 

another  idea,  which  would  have  kept  them  from  being  too 

contaminated,  and  that  was  the  Riverside  inn,  which  was  up 

for  sale  at  that  time. 

LASKEY:   The  Mission  Inn? 

ALEXANDER:   The  Mission  Inn. 

LASKEY:   The  Mission  Inn  in  Riverside? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  that  was  up  for  sale  at  that  time.   And 

of  course  that  is  a  squirrelly  place  if  ever  you  saw  one. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  yes. 

ALEXANDER:   But  I  thought  it  would  be  a  marvelous  place  to 

have  this  crazy  college.   Weigle  did  too,  but  there  again, 

he  was  turned  down. 

LASKEY:   That's  too  bad.   It  would  have  preserved  the  inn. 
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if  nothing  else,  as  well  as  the  curriculum  of  Saint 
John's.   They  could  have  benefited  each  other. 
ALEXANDER:   And  a  funny  sideline  on  this,  in  my  interview 
by  the  regents  for  the  UCSD  consulting-architect  position, 
I  had  mentioned  Saint  John's  College,  and  one  of  the 
regents  asked  me  in  the  question  period,  "Why  didn't  you 
get  the  job?"   He  knew  that  they  had  finally  landed  in 
Santa  Fe,  that  the  second  college  of  Saint  John's  was  in 
Santa  Fe.   So  he  said,  "Why  didn't  you  get  that  job  if  you 
were  so  good?"   And  I  said,  "Well,  it  just  happens  that  the 
architect  that  got  the  commission  gave  the  land  for  the 
college."   He  said,  "Oh,  yes." 

LASKEY:   That's  very  interesting.   Well,  you  did  other  work 
with  Neutra,  well,  the  Adelphi  University. 
ALEXANDER:   Adelphi,  yeah.   That  was  perhaps  the  only 
educational  institution  which  in  the  Depression  went 
through  chapter  eleven  bankruptcy  and  survived. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XI,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  11,  1987 

LASKEY:   Adelphi  University  in  New  York,  would  you  care  to 
talk  about  that? 

ALEXANDER:   Adelphi  is  little  known  in  the  United  States  as 
a  whole.   It  is  on  Long  Island  in  Garden  City,  which  is  the 
home  of  a  good  many  publishers.   The  president  of  the 
college  before  we  were  contacted  was  working  with  a  new 
board  of  trustees,  including  James  [A.]  Linen  [Jr.]  of 
Time,  Inc.   They  had  great  ambitions  for  complete  revision 
of  the  appearance  [of  the  college] ,  both  physically  and 
through  the  curriculum,  and  engaged  us  when  they  were 
having  these  wild  dreams- -most  of  which  never 
materialized.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  developed  a  guideline 
for  a  curriculum  which  would  be  oriented  around 
communications.   Since  everyone  in  the  world  who  was  of 
interest  and  importance  worldwide  came  through  New  York 
City,  the  idea  was  that  there  would  be  a  communications 
room  rented  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  or  some  other  location 
on  Manhattan.   It  would  be  linked  by  closed-circuit  TV  with 
a  room  which  was  sort  of  an  auditorium,  egg  shaped  in  our 
plan,  where  the  world  would  be  brought  to  the  campus,  even 
though  nobody  would  go  out  of  his  way  to  go  there.   There 
was  to  be  a  room  focusing  on  the  news  worldwide.   The 
entrance  to  the  library  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  globe.   I 
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believe  there's  something  similar  to  what  we  had  in  mind  at 
the  Christian  Science  headquarters  in  Boston.   In  any 
event,  as  you  walked  through  this  globe--  Which  would  have 
a  map  of  the  globe  on  the  outside,  and  inside  there  would 
be  a  light  flashing  Inside  on  Amman,  Jordan,  where  there 
would  be  a  news  story  that  very  day  continuing  for  perhaps 
a  week.   In  the  meantime,  the  librarians  would  have  gotten 
up  exhibits  of  books  and  other  material  related  to 
Jordan.   It  would  focus  attention  immediately  on  something 
happening  in  the  world  related  to  material  in  the 
library.   There  were  a  great  many  other  features--which  I 
don't  recall  right  now--to  this  basic  curriculum,  which 
encompassed  every  study  you  can  imagine,  of  course,  even 
though  it  was  simplified  into  a  concept  of  communications. 
Linen,  of  course,  of  Time,  Inc.,  was  all  in  favor  of 
this;  however,  they  never  raised  the  funds  that  they 
anticipated  raising.   We  did  make  a  master  plan  and  a 
development  concept.   The  only  thing  we  designed  that  was 
ever  built  there  was  the  [Swirlbul]  Library,  which  was 
rather  simple.   Its  visual  feature  was  a  stairway,  a 
circular  stairway  reflected  in  a  mirror  behind  the 
stairway,  so  that  half  the  spiral  gave  you  double  your 
money.   [laughter] 

LASKEY:   Now,  do  I  understand  that  this  is  all  that  was 
built  of  the  university? 
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ALEXANDER:   They  had  some  pretty  good  dreams  of  expansion, 

but  they  never  managed  to  raise  the  funds  for  it. 

LASKEY:   This  was  a  private  school? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes. 

LASKEY:   How  did  you  happen  to  get  involved  in  curriculum 

development? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  nobody  else  was  doing  it,  and  they  were 

just  talking  about  it.   It  was  on  an  airplane  that  I 

developed  the  concepts  that  were  related  to  the  senses  and 

to  various  means  of  communication.   I  wish  I  had  the 

material  here.   It  was  interesting.   It  was  really  off  the 

top  of  my  head  and  it  was  really  based  on  conversations 

that  we'd  had.   But  nobody  seemed--  Time  after  time  we'd  go 

there  and  nobody  seemed  as  though  they  were  getting 

anywhere  with  making  this  a  concrete  proposal - 

LASKEY:   Did  you  actually  make  and  form  it  into  a  concrete 

proposal? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes.   However,  I  don't  consider  it  a  very 

important  end  result.   So  let's  go  on  to  something  else. 

You  mentioned  Gettysburg.   Let's  see,  did  we  talk  about  the 

Visitors  Center  at  [the]  Petrified  [Forest  National 

Monument] ? 

LASKEY:   No,  I  have  that  on  the  list  to  talk  to  you 

about.   Were  they  done  more  or  less  at  the  same  time? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  only  reason  I  was  mentioning  it  in 
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connection  with  Gettysburg  is  that  simultaneously  we  were 
contacted  by  the  East  Coast  office  of  design  and 
construction  for  the  [National]  Park  Service  and  by  the 
West  Coast  office  of  design  and  construction,  neither  of 
whom  had  talked  to  the  other  about  what  they  proposed  to  do 
in  this  connection.   So  we  were  asked  by  the  eastern  office 
to  develop  a  visitors  center  for  Gettysburg  and  by  the 
western  office  to  develop  a  visitors  center  for  what  was 
then  the  Petrified  Forest  National  Monument.   It  later 
became  a  national  park.   It  was  then  Petrified  Forest  and 
Painted  Desert  National  Monument.   Well,  of  course, 
[Richard  J.]  Neutra  getting  ahold  of  a  job  at  Gettysburg 
meant  that  immediately  it  had  to  be  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
[laughter]   And,  in  fact,  he  refers  to  it  that  way  in 
several  locations.   Any  time  he  had  a  chance  he  wanted  to 
emphasize  his  connection  with  Lincoln. 
LASKEY:   Well,  what  was  that  actual  program? 
ALEXANDER:   The  program  was  what  they  called  the  Visitors 
Center.   It  is  now  called  the  Cyclorama  Building,  which  is 
more  appropriate.   But  at  that  time  there  was  no  other 
visitors  center  there.   The  National  Park  Service  had  a 
program  called,  oh,  something  '66.   By  1966  they  were  to 
have  all  these  various  programs  completed.   And  most  of  the 
projects  were  visitors  centers.   The  one  at  Gettysburg  was 
going  to  feature  an  enormous  circular  mural,  a  cylindrical 
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mural.   I  forget  the  dimensions,  but  I  think  it's  something 
like  120  feet  in  diameter  and  30,  40  feet  high,  or  higher 
than  that.   The  mural  was  painted  by  a  whole  crew  of 
artists  who  had  been  assembled  by  [Paul]  Philippeteaux,  a 
Frenchman.   And  it  was  typical  of  cycloramas  of  the  time. 
Before  TV  and  before  theaters,  enormous  canvases  in  the 
form  of  tubes  were  developed.   They  could  be  rolled  up,  put 
on  a  wagon  and  carted  around  the  country,  set  up  overnight 
like  a  circus,  and  people  paid  to  go  into  and  view  them. 
This  was  entertainment.   And  only  two  that  I  know  of  still 
survive.   One  had  already  been  erected  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia.   I  forget  what  the  subject  was,  but  of  course  it 
was  related  to  the  Civil  War,  the  southern  half  of  the 
Civil  War.   The  Gettysburg  scene  was  Pickett's  charge,  and 
that's  there  now.   It's  called  the  Cyclorama  Building 
instead  of  the  Visitors  Center;  an  entirely  different 
visitors  center  much  more  appropriate  to  the  function  is 
now  in  place.   But  this  concept  of  showing  and  displaying 
the  cyclorama,  which  was  in  storage  in  some  Philadelphia 
warehouse,  led  to  the  form  of  the  buildings  that  turned  up. 

Neutra's  approach  on  this  thing  was  important,  since 
the  job  had  obviously  come  to  him  and  because  of  him.   I 
waited  and  waited  to  get  some  start  at  a  solution.   The 
only  thing  I  got  eventually  was  a  sketch  by  one  of  his  boys 
in  his  studio  of  some  enormous  urns.   I  didn't  think 
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anything  about  it  until  some  time  later,  since  I  had  not 
been  a  student  of  Corbusier,  although  I'd  read  a  lot  of  his 
work  in  writing.   It  was  a  cold  steal  from  a  Corbu  sketch 
of  a  proposed  memorial  following  a  great  battle  of  some 
kind.   And  there  is  no  way  that  I  could  feature  fitting 
this  cylindrical  object  and  displaying  it  within  these 
urns.   As  I  see  it  now,  I  could  probably  do  that.   It  may 
have  been  more  appropriate,  because  what  turned  out  was 
something  you  might--  If  you  were  going  to  be  derogatory, 
you  would  say  that  was  just  a  Standard  Oil  storage  tank. 
Because  the  very  nature  of  the  program  was,  if  you  peel  it 
down  to  its  bare  essentials,  this  circular  form,  a  tube  in 
three  dimensions. 

In  order  for  people  to  come  inside  and  see  it,  it  had 
to  be  raised  up  off  the  ground.   So  the  first  floor  was 
devoted  to  a  series  of  Civil  War  exhibits,  which  they 
change  frequently.   They  get  material  out  of  their 
warehouses,  of  which  they  have  plenty.   And  then  one  goes 
up  a  ramp.   We  decided  on  a  ramp  because  we  were  trying  to 
handle  a  tremendous  number  of  people.   I  forget  what  the 
annual  Easter  visitation  is  there,  but  my  god,  it's  just 
people  from  wall  to  wall.   It's  fantastic.   This  was 
already  forecast,  so  that  we  had  the  ramp  going  up  and  the 
ramp  coming  down.   One  goes  up  the  ramp,  there's  a  park 
service  person  there  who  describes  the  mural  and  the 
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battle.   There  are  flashing  lights  and  the  cannons  roaring, 
and  then  the  people  go  down  the  ramp  and  out. 
LASKEY:   So  it's  a  cyclorama  with  sound  effects? 
ALEXANDER:   Neutra  had  a  wonderful  idea,  I  thought,  and 
that  was  that  on  the  way  out  there  would  be  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address  spoken  by  Carl  Sandburg,  which  I  thought 
was  a  damn  good  idea.   The  park  service  turned  it  down, 
however . 

LASKEY:   Did  they  have  a  reason? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  really  don't  know  what  the  reason  was. 
Connie  [Conrad  L.]  Wirth  was  the  head  chief  administrator  of 
the  park  service  of  the  time.   And  we  had  difficulties  with 
him  on  the  other  job.   Well,  in  any  event,  I  have  visited  it 
since.   It's  now  the  Cyclorama  Building. 

Oh,  another  idea  that  Neutra  had--  This  is  something 
that  was  repeated  in  several  of  our  projects  together. 
Wherever  an  audience  was  called  for,  he  wanted  some 
enormous  opening  to  expand  the  thing  so  that,  in  this  case, 
people  by  the  thousands  could  sit  on  the  lawn  outside  and 
hear  some  address  by  a  speaker.   His  concept  of  a  podium 
elevated  was  really,  well,  it  was  right  out  of  a 
cathedral.   It  was  a  very,  very  beautiful  thing  I  thought. 

But  in  order  to  accomplish  these  rolling  doors  on  a 
cylindrical  pattern  (it  would  roll  back),  we  ran  into  some 
problems.   The  soil  was  very  unstable,  and  every  foundation 
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had  to  be  brought  to  underlying  limestone.   We  very 
carefully  had  test  borings  made  so  that  we  knew  where  the 
limestone  was  for  the  entire  structure,  and  every  column 
footing  was  to  be  adjusted  to  this  particular  location. 
After  construction  started,  we  suddenly  had  an  alarm 
sounded  from  the  contractors:   "My  god,  it's  not  the  way 
you  said  it  was."   I  went  back  there  to  find  out  what  was 
going  on,  and  I  found  that  we  had  been  given  a  site 
location  by  the  design  and  construction  people,  and  the 
historians  of  the  park  service  had  made  a  visit  to  the  site 
and  said,  "No,  that's  not  a  good  place  for  it.   Let's  put 
it  over  here."   And  without  telling  us  and  without  telling 
the  design  and  construction  people,  they  moved  the  site. 
So  the  foundations  and  the  underlying  limestone  were  in  no 
relation  to  what  we  had  assumed.   So,  unfortunately,  we 
were  very,  very  quick  and  hasty  in  getting  things  in  shape 
again.   In  any  event,  the  distance  between  the--  Well,  the 
width  of  the  opening  was  so  large  on  an  otherwise 
symmetrical  plan  that  there  was  bound  to  be  some  problem 
with  deflection--that  is,  with  parts  of  the  building 
sinking  farther  than  others.   And  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  we  took,  there  was  some  uneven  settling,  as  a 
result  of  which  these  enormous  doors  no  longer  work,  they 
bind. 
LASKEY:   But  they  were  actually  built. 
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ALEXANDER:   They  were  actually  built,  and  everything 
actually  worked  at  the  beginning.   And  then  later  on  the 
doors  bound. 

An  interesting  story,  to  me  anyway:   I  took  my  wife 
[Nancy  Jaicks  Alexander]  to  see  the  building,  and  we  went 
through  the  rigmarole  of  experiencing  the  battle  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.   And  then  she  sort  of  hung  back,  I 
didn't  know  why.   And  it  was  to  go  up  to  the  park  service 
lady,  who  had  given  the  lecture,  to  say  that  I  was  the 
architect.   Well,  the  lady  had  been  saving  a  list  as  long 
as  your  arm  of  things  wrong  with  the  building.   [laughter] 
LASKEY:   Which  you  attended  to,  now  that  you  were  there. 
ALEXANDER:   [It]  taught  my  wife  a  lesson.   But  she  was 
talking  about  how  many  times  the  roof  had  leaked.   Well, 
there's  water  of  course--  "The  trouble  was  they  chose  a 
California  architect,  and  the  roof  leaked."   Well,  I 
pointed  out  that  roofs  leak  in  California.   We  have  some 
rain  in  California,  and  they  have  rain  there.   And  if  it 
had  leaked  and  they  had  had  it  fixed  several  times,  what 
about  the  other  times  when  we  weren't  there?   Maybe  the 
first  time  was  our  fault,  but  not  the  second,  not  the 
third,  not  the  fourth  time.   Well,  she  didn't  seem  to  take 
to  my  countercriticism  any  better  than  I  took  to  hers. 
Anyway,  she  had  a  long  list  of  complaints,  and  I  think  some 
were  justified. 
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The  fundamental  plan,  in  addition  to  what  I  mentioned, 
had  a  long  ramp  up  to  the  roof  of  such  mundane  things  as 
the  toilets  that  are  always  necessary  in  a  public  place 
like  this,  and  the  library  for  research,  and  so  on.   And 
this  was  a  level  deck  space,  which  may  very  well  have 
leaked  on  account  of  a  lot  of  people  walking  up  there. 
That  may  have  been  the  problem  she  was  talking  about.   This 
was  a  place  from  which,  after  you  had  seen  the  cyclorama, 
you  could  go  out  and  view  the  scene  of  the  battle  from  this 
deck,  and  that  worked  pretty  well.   The  original  design 
included  a  tower  with  an  elevator,  which  would  have  been 
even  better,  but  they  rely  on  one  that  was  built  probably 
150  years  ago,  at  least  100  years  ago,  that  is  very  rustic 
and  some  distance  away  from  the  site. 

Well,  this  was  going  on  at  the  same  time  the  Western 
office  asked  us  to  design  a  visitors  center  for  the 
Petrified  Forest  National  Park.   This  one  involved 
something  entirely  different.   It  turned  out  that  it  was  so 
remote,  so  removed  from  civilization,  that  it  had  to 
contain  every  element  of  a  city.   It  was  like  a  little 
town.   The  visitors  center  was  a  small  item  compared  to  the 
whole  project. 

LASKEY:   Now,  the  Painted  Desert--  My  geography  is 
terrible,  but  it's  in  Arizona,  right?   So  the  visitors 
center  is  actually  going  to  be  out  in  the  desert? 
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ALEXANDER:   It's  at  the  entrance  to  the  Petrified  Forest, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the--  What  do  you  call  it?   The 
Painted  Desert.   Maybe  it's  part  of  the  same  thing.   I 
never — 

LASKEY:   They  run  into  each  other;  it's  hard  to  separate 
them.   But  you're  removed  from  any  kind  of  civilization. 
ALEXANDER:   Holbrook  [Arizona]  is  the  nearest  town.   It 
must  be  sixty,  eighty  miles  away.   There's  no  town  anywhere 
near  it.   So  we  had  to  provide  housing  for  park  service 
personnel  and  a  Fred  Harvey's  restaurant  and  store,  like  a 
little  country  store,  including  a  post  office,  [and]  a  two- 
room  school  for  the  kids  of  the  park  service  personnel  plus 
a  few  Indian  children.   The  industrial  section  of  the  city, 
or  the  town,  was  the  road  maintenance  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   All  the  dirty  things  that  you  have  to  do  to 
maintain  a  place  like  that.   So  that  all  of  these  elements 
were  in  the  program. 

It  turned  out  that  Connie  Wirth,  and  I  guess  all  the 
park  service  personnel  in  Washington,  D.C. ,  envisioned-- 
especially  since  California  architects  had  been  selected-- 
[that]  we  would  have  San  Fernando  Valley  type  of  housing. 
And  since  they  had  acres  and  square  miles  of  space, 
naturally  they'd  be  separated  and  scattered.   And  on  the 
contrary,  the  conditions  we  found  when  we  went  there  were 
that  there  was  a  constant  wind  of  twenty- five  miles  an  hour 
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almost  all  the  time.   And  nothing  growing  above  your 
knees.   So  that  if  you  separated  the  houses  by  a  mile,  you 
could  still  see  everything  that  went  on.   There  was  no 
privacy  involved  there.   And  there  was  no  wind  protection, 
and  nothing  would  grow  unless  it  was  protected  by  something 
or  other,  walls  or  whatever.   And  then  we  looked  around, 
and  very,  very  close  to  the  site  where  the  visitors  center 
was  to  be  there  were  the  remains  of  an  Indian  pueblo  that 
had  been  occupied  for  some  nine  hundred  years,  I  think.   It 
had  been  deserted  some  seven  hundred  years  before.   It  was 
sort  of  an  apartment  house.   It  was  very,  very  tightly 
knit,  and  its  back  was  to  the  wind.   The  wind  was 
invariably  from  whatever  direction  it  was.   I  forget,  it 
seems  to  me  it  was  from  the  northeast  or  the  southeast. 
Anyway,  there  was  a  constant  wind  from  a  certain 
direction.   The  Indians  had  taken  note  of  that.   They  had 
clustered  their  housing,  which  makes  sense  in  lots  of 
ways.   So  we  proposed  a  complex  in  which  everything  was 
together  in  a  tight-knit  group.   This  is  not  only 
economical  from  a  plumbing,  electrical,  and  every  other 
standpoint,  but  it  provided  wind  protection  and  helped 
everything  else.   And  as  you  entered  this  complex,  the 
little  visitors  center  on  one  side,  the  Fred  Harvey's 
complex  on  the  left,  this  was  forming  a  screen  to  a  court 
in  which  you  could  grow  a  few  things.   There  was  a  two-room 
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school  across  the  way  and  the  housing  complex  in  the  form 
of  a  series  of  houses,  each  of  which  was  L-shaped  enclosing 
a  court,  with  relatively  few  walls  that  were  in  contact  one 
to  the  other.   But  they  were  close  together,  they  were 
adjacent  to  each  other.   And  this  was  highly  criticized  by 
people  in  Washington. 
LASKEY:   For  what  reason? 

ALEXANDER:   Because  it  wasn't  like  the  San  Fernando 
Valley.   The  houses  weren't  individual  houses,  separated, 
you  know.   What  they  had  in  mind  would  not  only  be 
unsuccessful  as  living  quarters,  as  we  saw  it,  but  would  be 
much  more  expensive  and  would  louse  up  a  lot  of  land  that 
should  be  kept  in  pristine  condition. 

Well,  this  was  one  of  two  projects,  both  federal--or 
actually  there  were  three,  as  it  finally  turned  out--in 
which  they  said,  "We  will  just  sign  a  contract  at  the 
present  time  for  everything  up  to  the  completion  of  working 
drawings,  and  then  we  will  let  a  separate  contract  for 
inspection  of  the  work  as  it  goes  along  under 
construction."   And  when  it  came  to  that  decision,  they 
said,  "Well,  now  we  have  a  superintendent  out  there  who  has 
some  experience  in  construction,  we're  going  to  have  him 
supervise  or  inspect  construction. "   And  we  had  no  way  to 
overcome  this  disadvantage.   So  we  said,  "Okay,  that's  the 
way  it's  going  to  be." 
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And  I  don't  know  how  many  years  later  I  was  contacted 
by  the  western  office  in  San  Francisco:   "Please  come  up 
and  talk  about  what's  going  on  at  Petrified."   What  had 
gone  on  there  was  that  we  had  had  test  borings  made  and 
found  out  that  there  was  a  particular  kind  of  clay  down 
just  below  the  surface  that  was  very,  very  expandable  when 
moistened.   This  has  a  great  advantage  for  certain  things, 
but  for  building  construction  it's  terrible.   So  we  had 
specified  that  all  of  this  particular  kind  of  clay  be 
removed  and  good  compacted  earth  replaced  before 
construction  began.   And  evidently  they  had  not  done  that, 
so  things  were  settling  right  and  left.   So  in  those  two 
jobs  there  were  settling  problems,  but  in  this  one  it  was 
pretty  bad.   There  wasn't  anything--  Well,  there  were 
remedies,  but  they  would  be  very  costly.   So  I  made  a 
report.   Obviously  we  had  not  been  in  charge  and  had  not 
overseen  the  construction,  and  they  were  not  blaming  us. 
But  nevertheless,  it  was  rather  sad  to  see  this  happen.   I 
haven't  been  by  there  recently,  so  I  couldn't  tell  you 
what's  happened  since. 

LASKEY:   What  could  they  have  done,  or  what  could  they  have 
planned  to  do? 

ALEXANDER:   You  mean  after  this?   Well,  you  can  take 
concrete  under  high  pressure  and  pressure  it  under  some  of 
these  foundations--af ter  lifting.   It's  very,  very 
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difficult  and  complex  to  lift  the  buildings  and  to  get  them 
into  shape  again.   But  it  probably  is  the  way  I  last  saw 
it.   Well,  anyway,  it  was  a  great  success  in  some  ways,  and 
in  that  particular  way  it  was  not  a  great  success. 

I  was  just  reminded  of  one  element.   They  had  great 
difficulty  with  people  coming  in  and  taking  souvenirs  in 
the  form  of  petrified  wood.   I  mean,  they  would  come  in  and 
open  their  trunk  and  fill  it.   It  doesn't  take  many  years 
for  them  to  deplete  the  supply  of  petrified  wood  on  the 
surface.   So  that  they  had  an  inspection  program  on  the  way 
out,  but  they  couldn't  cover  it,  apparently,  very 
thoroughly.   I  made  a  suggestion  that  they  put  a  sign  up 
for  those  on  the  way  out  pointing  out  that  the  petrified 
wood  was  radioactive,  which  it  was  a  little  bit,  and  that 
people  should  be  aware  of  the  severe  sexual  damage  that 
would  occur.   And  that  the  park  service  denied  all 
responsibility  for  impotence  or  other  sexual  dysfunctions, 
[laughter] 

LASKEY:   I  don't  assume  they  did  that. 
ALEXANDER:   No,  they  didn't  do  it. 

LASKEY:  That's  too  bad.  But  you  did  build  the  structure 
pueblo  style.  Were  you  able  to  convince  the  park  service 
that  this  was--? 

ALEXANDER:   Pueblo  Style,  I  would  say,  in  its  contemporary 
architectural  form.   But  we  did  convince  them  finally  that 
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they'd  have  better  living  conditions  in  what  we  were 

proposing.   I  don't  know  how  the  park  service  personnel 

feels  about  it  on  the  site  today.   I  wish  I  did.   I  will 

get  by  there  some  time  perhaps. 

LASKEY:   It  must  have  been  interesting  to  be  working  on 

these  two  projects  simultaneously,  dealing  with  opposite 

ends  of  the  country. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  and  different  personnel  entirely  in  the 

two  different  offices. 

LASKEY:   Different  climates,  different  histories,  such 

totally  different  needs.   It  would  be  a  very  interesting 

experience. 

ALEXANDER:   It  was.   And  a  project--  I  don't  know  how  it's 

related  to  the  time,  but  you  noted  it  here.   Is  it  in  some 

list  of  work?   The  Dayton  Museum  [of  Natural  History] . 

LASKEY:   Oh,  yeah.   Let  me  tell  you  exactly.   That  was  1959 

when  that  was  completed,  as  opposed  to  '63  for  the 

Gettysburg. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  designed  quite  a  bit  before  '59. 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  actually  it  shows  the  Visitors  Center  at 

Gettysburg  and  the  Visitors  Center  at  the  Petrified  Forest 

as  '58.   Then  '59  as  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  Museum  of  Natural 

History.   And  then  there  is  something  else  that  is  the 

Lincoln  Memorial  Museum  at  Gettysburg.   Is  that  a  whole 

different  thing?   It  says  "with  Richard  Neutra."   I'm 
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reading  from  American  Architects. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  well,  that's  Neutra's,  whatever  you  call 

it,  hyperbole. 

LASKEY:   But  is  that  the  Cyclorama  Building? 

ALEXANDER:   That  is  the  Cyclorama  Building. 

LASKEY:   And  that  was  what  he  chose  to  call  it.   Anyway, 

according  to  the  information  I  have  here,  it  was  '59. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay,  the  museum  might  have  been  finished  in 

'59,  but  it  was  designed  a  couple  of  years  before  that. 

It's  a  children's  museum  with  some  hands-on  experience  and 

a  lending  library  for  lending  animals,  rabbits. 

LASKEY:   Really?   And  actually  take  home,  a  little  lending 

zoo? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  that's  part  of  it.   I  realize  now  that 

when  I  say  I  designed  something,  I  planned  it.   And  all 

other  kinds  of  influences  came  beyond  the  concept,  but  the 

concept  was  something  that  I  have  not  seen  in  many 

museums.   This  is  a  very  small  museum,  but  nevertheless, 

they  have  the  same  problems  that  every  museum  has .   They 

didn't  have  the  money  to  build  sufficient  storage.   I'm 

sure  they  must  run  into  that  sort  of  thing,  the  way  most 

museums  are.   But  they  were  to  have  a  series  of  exhibits 

for  children,  and  these  were  to  change  every  once  in  a 

while.   And  this  means  working  on  the  thing.   So  what  I 

designed  had  a  central  core  of  work  area  with  exhibits  on 
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the  outside  facing  out.   This  would  be  a  combined  storage 
area  and  work  area  in  which  you  could  work  on  the  stuff 
without  getting  in  the  way  of  the  people  going  through  the 
museum. 

Then  I  had  run  into  the  availability  of  a  very  small 
planetarium.   I  guess  I  first  tried  one  out  at  Orange  Coast 
College  in  their  science  building,  and  we  used  it  again  at 
Saint  John's  College  [Annapolis]  and  at  the  Dayton  Museum 
of  Natural  History.   It's  a  Zeiss  planetarium,  which  is 
very  good  for  showing  to,  say,  oh,  twenty  people  at  a 
time.   It's  a  small  thing.   I  forget  the  dimensions  right 
now,  but  maybe  it  will  show  on  a  dome  that's  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  not  a  great  big  thing.   And  in  the 
case  of  the  Dayton  design,  this  was  housed  in  what  appeared 
to  be  a  full  globe,  and  the  globe  was  resting  in  a  pool  of 
water  for  reflection  value,  and  some  stepping-stones  to  get 
into  it,  which  was  a  charming  appearance. 

LASKEY:  I  have  seen  photographs  of  the  museum.  It  looks 
lovely,  but  it  doesn't  look  like  something  I  would  expect 
to  find  in  Dayton. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  right.   Things  have  changed  since  then, 
but  at  that  time  I  remember  calling--  I  was  in  Dayton  all 
alone  on  this  occasion.   I  knew  that  if  we  were  going  to  do 
something  like  this,  we  needed  a  local  architectural 
representative  to  follow  construction,  which  would  be 
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costly  for  us  to  do.   And  I  called  an  editor  of  Progressive 
Architecture  at  the  time,  and  I  told  him  where  I  was  and 
what  I  wanted.   He  said,  "Well,  you're  in  the  black  belt  of 
architecture."   Now,  this  was  in  the  fifties,  and  I'm  sure 
that  things  are  quite  different  today.   But  he  had  some 
time  trying  to  think  of  someone  he  would  recommend.   I 
forget  the  person  that  he  chose,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  was 
a  Cornell  [University]  architect,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   In 
any  event,  that  turned  out  all  right. 

LASKEY:   How  did  you  get  involved  with  it  in  the  first 
place?   How  did  you  get  invited? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  that's  partly  a  sad  story,  in  a  way.   A 
former  student  of  Neutra's,  or  whatever  you  call  it,  a  guy 
who  inhabited  his  studio,  where  you  could  get  an 
architectural  education  without  pay--  That  is  to  say,  you 
didn't  get  paid.   Nick  Athens  is  the  name  of  the  guy  who 
had  started  to  work  with  these  people,  and  he  was  in  Yellow 
Springs,  I  believe.   He  had  started  to  work  with  the  board, 
and  the  board  had  found  him  incompetent,  which  he  turned 
out  to  be,  in  my  opinion.   And  so  we  started  to  attempt  to 
work  with  him,  and  we  found  that  it  was  impossible.   He 
could  not  be  a  representative  with  the  board,  and  the  board 
did  not  want  him,  they  wanted  us.   We  had  no  contractual 
arrangement  at  that  point.   But  he  was  so  upset  by  this 
that  twenty  years  later  or  more--  The  state  of  Ohio  had 
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adopted  a  statute  of  limitations  law  that  would  put  a 
limitation  on  the  time  one  could  sue  for  malpractice,  I 
think  it  was,  or  something  like  that.   And  all  of  a  sudden-- 
This  is  after  Neutra  and  everybody  connected  with  it  had 
died  except  me,  and  he  sued  me.   And  I  had  to  defend  myself 
somehow.   So  I  had  to  get  in  touch  with  a  lawyer  by 
telephone,  so  it  didn't  cost  too  much.   Actually,  Nick 
ended  up  without  a  lawyer  because  he  didn't  pay  his  lawyer. 
LASKEY:   Well,  what  did  he  sue  you  for? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  suppose  he  felt  that  since  he  had 
called  Neutra  about  this  job  that  he  had  the  equivalent  of 
a  contract  to  be  a  part  of  the  architectural  team  that 
would  do  it.   There  was  no  agreement  on  my  part  or  Neutra ' s 
that  this  would  be  the  case.   But  if  you  get  sued,  you  have 
to  defend  yourself--regardless  of  the  fact  that  this  had  no 
merit  at  all  and  it  never  got  to  court.   As  I  say,  he 
didn't  pay  his  lawyer--it  just  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble-- 
and  I  paid  mine.   Well,  that's  the  way  the  thing  came  [to 
us] .   He  called  Neutra,  Neutra  called  me.   I  was  on  my  way 
back  from  Adelphi,  I  think,  at  the  time.   Anyway,  I  was 
about  to  take  a  plane  to  Los  Angeles,  and  I  switched  it  to 
Dayton. 

LASKEY:  Did  you  have  difficulty  convincing  the  people  who 
were  building  the  museum--?  Would  it  have  been  the  city  of 
Dayton? 
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ALEXANDER:   No,  no.   It  was  a  private  thing.   It's  a 
private  museum. 

LASKEY:   It's  a  very  Southern  California,  modern-looking 
building,  which  in  1959,  or  even  earlier-- 
ALEXANDER:   They  were  looking  for  something  like  that. 
LASKEY:   They  were.   So  you  didn't  have  difficulty 
convincing  them? 

ALEXANDER:   The  director  and,  I  guess,  more  than  one  person 
on  the  board  wanted  it  that  way.   And  in  Dayton,  which  is 
sort  of  an  industrial  town.  General  Motors  [Corporation] 
has  kind  of  a  big  organization.   They  have  a  plant  in 
Dayton.   And  if  the  representative  of  GM  in  charge  of  their 
operations  in  Dayton  goes  on  record  with  a  gift  of  a 
certain  size,  that's  a  cue  for  every  other  organization  as 
to  whether  it's  a  big  deal  or  a  little  deal.   So  they 
didn't  lose  out  entirely,  but  they  didn't  get  anything  like 
the  support  they'd  hoped  for.   But  they  did  have  the  good 
fortune  that  the--  Who  was  the  very  important  man  at 
General  Motors?   He  came  into  the  existing  museum  and  got 
into  a  conversation  with  a  little  tiny  kid.   And  this 
developed  some  rapport  so  they  did  get,  finally,  a 
reasonable  donation  from  General  Motors .   And  then  General 
Cash  Register  and  the  other  people  came  along  with  suitable 
proportionate  gifts.   So  it  was  all  a  private  setup. 
LASKEY:   Did  you  find  from  a  design  point  of  view  or 
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structural  point  of  view  that  it  was  more  difficult  to 

design  for  a  midwestern  climate  than  for  a  Southern 

California  climate?   Does  it  matter  a  lot? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  we  have  every  type  of  climate  right  here, 

from  the  bitter  cold,  snowy  Rocky  Mountains  down  to  the 

desert,  and  in  between  we  have  all  kinds.   I  didn't  find  a 

great  difference.   In  the  case  of  Adelphi,  we  were  using 

reinforced  concrete,  and  we  were  told  how  that  wouldn't 

work  in  the  East.   Well,  since  then  people  like  I.  M.  Pei 

and  others  have  used  it  copiously,  and  no  big  deal.   We 

were  told  that  this  might  be  all  right  for  freeways,  but 

not  for  a  building.   I  don't  know  how  it  looks  today--it 

would  be  interesting.   Well,  the  Dayton  museum  was  fun  to 

work  on. 

LASKEY:   Were  you  pleased  with  it? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   They  didn't  have  enough  money  to  do  a 

top-notch  job,  but  it  was  satisfying.   The  kids  loved  it, 

so  what  the  hell. 

LASKEY:   That's  all  that  counts. 

ALEXANDER:   The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 

[Building],  that's  very  much  a  Neutra  job,  that  is,  both 

Richard  and  Dione  [Niedermann]  Neutra.   I  developed  a  plan, 

and  beyond  that  it  has  all  the  earmarks  of  Neutra  in 

superficial  design.   What  do  you  want  to  know  about  it? 

LASKEY:   Whatever  you  want  to  tell  me  about  it. 
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Unfortunately,  I  could  not  locate  the  building,  so  I'm  not 

sure  if  it's  still  there. 

ALEXANDER:   It's  in  Los  Angeles. 

LASKEY:   I  was  checking  in  Rosemead. 

ALEXANDER:   Rosemead?   No,  it's  in  downtown  L.A. 

LASKEY:   I  think  from  reading  about  it  and  from  the 

photographs,  I  was  sort  of  more  interested  in  the  murals, 

which  were  by  Burle  Marx  of  Brazil. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XI,  SIDE  TWO 
MAY  11,  1987 

LASKEY:   Okay,  I  guess  next  on  the  agenda  is  the  Miramar 
[Naval  Base]  Chapel. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  had  a  direct  confrontation  with  Neutra 
on  the  design  of  this  thing:   not  the  outside  stairway, 
which  makes  a  beautiful  photograph  with  its  reflection  in 
the  water,  but  inside  he  conceived  of  a  ceiling  that  would 
slope  downward  toward  the  focal  point  of  the  altar  or  nave, 
or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.   As  I  looked  at  it,  it  did 
nothing  to  lift  the  spirit,  from  my  standpoint.   However, 
it  did  win  an  award  for  navy  work  that  year. 
LASKEY:   That's  the  Miramar  Naval  Base  down  in  San  Diego 
County  that  we're  talking  about. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  design  of  the  interior  was  something 
I  objected  to,  but  of  course  I  gave  way.   Not  of  course, 
but  in  that  case  I  gave  way  entirely  to  Neutra 's  fancies. 
LASKEY:   Now,  this  is--at  least  the  year  that  I  have  for 
this  is--1957,  so  this  is  very  much  at  the  time  of  the 
other  projects  that  we  have  been  talking  about. 
ALEXANDER:   Right.   This  is  when  I  was  having  trouble  with 
the  old  man.   San  Pedro  Hotel  must  have  been  before  that 
though,  wasn't  it?   Wasn't  that  also  about  the  same  time? 
LASKEY:   Well,  it  was  a  little  bit  earlier.   Nineteen 
fifty-three  is  the  year  that  I  have  for  that. 
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ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  hotel  was  a  community  project.   There 
was  some  firm  that  was  promoting  hotels--which  turned  out 
to  be  a  motel  in  this  case,  I  would  call  it--as  community 
projects  in  which  people  in  the  community  would  buy  stock 
in  the  corporation,  so  that  it  was  community  owned.   There 
was  a  man  named  Soderstrom  in  charge  of  the  committee,  the 
community  committee.   This  meant  that  every  Sunday  the 
site,  after  it  was  under  construction,  was  swarming  with 
Sunday  morning  quarterbacks  or  superintendents,  which  was 
rather  interesting.   I  have  not  been  back  to  this.   It 
again  was  rather  fragile,  as  several  of  these  projects  are, 
in  construction.   I  just  wonder  how  it  has  kept  up.   It  was 
intended  to  provide  a  service  that  San  Pedro  at  the  time 
lacked  in  the  way  of  a  decent  hotel. 

LASKEY:   Well,  it's  a  fascinating  design.   It  must  have 
been  beautiful  sitting  up  on  the  hills  looking  down  towards 
the  ocean. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  a  good  environment.   And  there  was  a 
feature  on  the  inside  that  I  recall,  fish  tanks.   Not 
pictured  here,  are  they? 
LASKEY :   No . 

ALEXANDER:   In  the  dining  area  as  dividers. 
LASKEY:   Yes.   I  don't  have  those  here,  but  I  have  some 
photographs  of  that.   These  are  drawings.   Well,  I  judged 
that  it  never  did  come  to  a  parting  of  the  ways  with 
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Neutra,  on  tape,  right? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  actually  we  did,  and  what  we're  doing 

here  is  we  were  just  sort  of  picking  up  some  of  the 

projects  that  we  hadn't  talked  about  in  the  course  of 

talking  about  the  partnership.   This  was  sort  of  an 

addendum  situation  that  we  were  dealing  with  today. 

Because  it  was  in  1958  that  I  told  him  I  would  not  enter 

another  contract  with  him,  but  that  I  would  complete  the 

work  that  was  under  way  where  we  had  a  contract  obligation, 

without  making  a  fuss,  if  possible. 

LASKEY:   Now,  some  of  that  work  continued  for-- 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  for  four  years. 

LASKEY:   Until  you  got  it  all  completed.   At  that  time  were 

you  actually  working  with  Neutra?   Or  did  you  more  or  less 

take  care  of  finishing  that  up  on  your  own? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  for  two  years  I  remained  in  the  same 

location. 

LASKEY:   This  is  on  Glendale  Boulevard? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   I  think  it  was  1960  when  I  moved  to  the 

top  floor  of  the  Mobil  Building.   I  don't  know  what  I 

covered  in  discussing  my  separation,  but  do  you  recall? 

LASKEY:   Just  a  second.   Before  we  move  on  and  leave  Mr. 

Neutra  far  behind  us,  are  there  a  couple  of  other  projects 

to  be  talked  about? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  there  were  two  art  centers  which  we 
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worked  on  together:   one  was  for  the  university,  the  state 
university  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.   The  other  one  was 
for  the  University  of  Nevada  [at  Reno] .   In  the  case  of 
the--  What's  it  called?   San  Fernando  State? 
LASKEY:   I  think  San  Fernando  State  College  is  what  it 
became.   [California  State  University,  Northridge] 
ALEXANDER:   Okay.   In  that  particular  case,  the  office  of 
the  state  architect  had  been  for  some  time  designing  all 
state  work.   They  had  gone  through  a  period  when  they  had 
been  engaging  architects  in  private  practice  on  virtually 
all  of  their  work,  but  then  there  came  a  time--just  before 
we  were  doing  the  [Los  Angeles  County]  Hall  of  Records,  it 
seems  to  me--when  they  attempted  to  build  up  an 
architectural  office  that  would  be  similar  [in  size]  to  one 
behind  the  iron  curtain.   I  mean,  they  recruited  in  Ireland 
for  young  architects  eager  to  work  in  a  big  office,  or  any 
office.   And  they  were  trying  to  build  it  up  into  a 
behemoth  of  an  organization.   The  biggest  architectural 
organization  this  side  of  the  iron  curtain  is  the  way  some 
people  put  it. 
LASKEY:   For  what  reason? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it's  just  the  nature  of  bureaucracy  to 
expand  if  possible.   And  I  believe  it  was  Chuck  [Charles] 
Luckman  who  finally  pulled  enough  political  strings  to 
reverse  the  trend.   But  in  any  event,  this  was  in  a  period 
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when  we  were  asked  to  design  this  art  center  or  art 
building  for  San  Fernando  State. 

LASKEY:   Okay,  I  just  want  to  interrupt  you  for  just  a 
minute.   I  think  that  San  Fernando  State  became  Northridge 
now,  in  the  change.   Is  that  right? 
ALEXANDER:   That  sounds  right. 

LASKEY:   I  think  it's  the  state  university  at  Northridge, 
California  State  University,  Northridge. 
ALEXANDER:   That  makes  sense.   Okay,  Northridge.   Well, 
anyway,  it  was  then  San  Fernando  State,  I  believe.   I  got  a 
call  from  the  office  of  the  state  architect  asking  if  we'd 
be  interested,  and  of  course  we  were.   I  was  told  that  we 
wouldn't  even  have  to  design  the  building--it  had  already 
been  designed.   So  we'd  have  a  preliminary  design  to  work 
on,  and  all  we'd  have  to  do  would  be  the  working 
drawings.   So,  of  course,  the  negotiations  for  the 
compensation  for  design  would  have  to  be  influenced  by 
that.   And  I  listened,  but  I  didn't  agree  to  it.   And  then 
I  found  that  the  state  architect  had  indeed  developed  a 
preliminary  design,  which  the  faculty  revolted  about.   They 
went  to  headquarters  or  the  governor's  office  or  somewhere 
and  they  raised  hell,  so  that  in  effect  the  office  of  the 
state  architect  was  asked  to  get  an  architect  in  private 
practice.   And  since  this  was  for  the  art  faculty,  I  guess 
they  figured  that  they  could  hide  behind  the  name  of 
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Neutra,  and  as  long  as  he  was  named  as  the  architect,  maybe 
they  could  get  their  design  built. 

LASKEY:   Do  you  remember  who  the  architect  was  at  that 
time? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  I  don't.   It's  really  not  a  personal 
vendetta  at  all,  just  a  matter  of  principle. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  no,  I  know  that. 

ALEXANDER:   Anyway,  we  had  a  target  of  budget  as  well  as 
time,  and  we  turned  out,  I  think,  a  credible  multistory 
building  for  the  purpose  in  record  time  and  within  the 
budget.   One  thing  that  is  remarkable  to  me  about  the  thing 
is  that,  as  a  sort  of  superficial  thing,  Neutra  put  some 
fins  on  the  outside  of  the  building  on  the  south  side,  I 
suppose  it  was,  shading  windows  partially,  and  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  we  designed  for  the  [Los 
Angeles  County]  Hall  of  records.   He  had  this  picture  taken 
with  his  head  in  the  foreground  looking  up  and  seeing  these 
fins  in  the  background.   And  this  was  for  the  purpose,  as  I 
see  it  now,  of  identifying  himself  with  these  fins,  which 
occurred  in  at  least  these  two  cases,  and  he  probably  would 
like  to  have  had  them  in  other  cases  too.   Well,  they  were 
immaterial  to  me;  they  were  an  accessory  to  this  building 
that  was  not  necessary.   I  think  they  were  probably 
irrelevant,  but  they  were  there  anyway  as  a  sort  of  a 
trademark . 
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LASKEY:   Now,  these  were  the  louvers? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  not  the  louvers.   Stationary  fins.   In  the 
case  of  the  hall  of  records,  they  are  on  the  side  facing-- 
It  would  have  been  Temple  [Street]--  What  is  it? 
LASKEY:   Yeah,  Temple,  that's  actually  the  main  thrust  of 
the  building. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  we  had  also  been  asked  by  the  state 
architect  of  Nevada,  who  was  also  in  charge  of  handling 
work  for  the  University  of  Nevada,  and  he  engaged  us,  as  a 
firm,  to  design  an  art  center  [Church  Fine  Arts  Complex] 
for  the  University  of  Nevada  [at  Reno]  campus.   And  that 
was  very  much  more  of  a  complex  than  the  building  in  San 
Fernando.   It  involved  drawing  and  painting  studios,  as 
well  as  sculpture  and  dance  and  drama.   In  the  case  of  the 
dramatic  arts,  they  went  along  with  the  idea  that  we  found 
difficult  to  convince  others  to  do,  and  that  was  to  have  a 
small  New  York-type  theater  with  a  full-stage  house,  so  you 
could  have  flying  scenery  and  a  small  audience.   In  most 
other  cases,  in  educational  institutions  there  is  a  tenden- 
cy to  demand  a  combination  auditorium  which  is  supposed  to 
serve  all  purposes,  and  it  doesn't  serve  any  one  of  them 
perfectly.   So  that  something  that  is  designed  as  a  lecture 
hall  is  not  an  ideal  hall  for  dramatic  arts,  and  one  that 
is  designed  for  dramatic  arts  is  not  ideal  for  music,  and 
so  it  goes.   Well,  anyway,  this  was  I  think  a  very  good 
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exercise--the  one  in  Nevada.   Each  one  of  the  arts  was 
given  a  very  favorable  presentation  of  an  acting  place. 

Now,  just  a  few  years  later  when  I  decided  not  to  do 
any  work  with  Neutra  anymore,  I  got  a  call  from  the  state 
architect  in  Nevada  again,  asking  me  if  I'd  be  interested 
in  designing  the  library  [Getchell  Library]  for  the  Reno 
campus.   I  said,  "You  know,  I'm  no  longer  associated  with 
Neutra."   He  said,  "I  know  that.   That's  the  reason  I'm 
calling  you."   And  he  said,  "There  are  a  couple  of 
problems.   For  one  thing,  there's  been  a  real  revolt  in  the 
legislature  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  asked  to 
appropriate  funds  for  design  one  year,  and  after  the  design 
is  approved  they  are  asked  the  next  year  to  appropriate 
funds  for  the  building.   And  sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  the  building  built  after  it's  been  talked  about. 
And  so  this  time  they  said,  'We're  tired  of  that.   We  will 
appropriate  the  total  budget  for  design  and  construction, 
and  you  have  to  have  it  under  construction  when  we  meet 
again  next  year  or  we  will  take  the  money  away. ' "   So  he 
said,  "We  have  a  deadline.   We  have  to  get  this  designed 
and  under  construction  by  a  certain  date.   Can  you  do 
it?"   And  I  said,  "Of  course." 

I  went  over  there,  and  I  was  dismayed  by  the  site  that 
was  given  to  us,  which  was  tawdry,  run-down,  in  between  the 
oldest  building  on  the  campus--!  believe  it  was  the  women's 
gymnasium,  which  was  a  mess--and  some  rather  attractive 
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multistory  dormitory  that  had  been  built,  it  seemed,  in 
Victorian  times. 
LASKEY:   In  Las  Vegas? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  not  Las  Vegas.   This  is  Reno. 
LASKEY:   We're  still  in  Reno.   I'm  sorry. 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah.   Reno.   And  the  original  campus  was, 
and  still  is,  a  beautiful  swath  of  green,  rectangular,  with 
the  school  of  mines  as  the  prominent  feature  at  one  end  of 
it,  lined  with  cork  oak  trees  sheltering  the  paths.   I 
wanted  to  have  some  relationship  to  that  old,  beautiful 
campus.   And  I  also  didn't  care  for  having  the  women's  gym, 
which  was  just  an  ugly  building,  as  the  immediate  adjacent 
neighbor.   So  I  designed  the  library  itself  as  an  amorphous 
box,  I  would  say,  that  had  sufficient  space  in  it  for  all 
that  they  requested.   I  found  that  the  chief  librarian  of 
the  Reno  campus  had  been  there  for  twenty- five  years.   And 
he  told  me  that  twenty- five  years  before,  when  he  came 
here,  he  said,  "What  you  need  is  a  new  library."   And  now 
he  was  finally  going  to  get  it. 

So  somehow,  by  that  time  I'd  been  burned  enough  to 
realize  that  designing  something  specifically  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  or  whims  of  an  individual  is  fraught  with 
danger.   And  fortunately  I  avoided  being  caught  in  that 
trap  here,  because  the  day  of  the  dedication  of  the 
building  his  retirement  was  announced.   So  that  the 
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building  had  been  designed  so  that  you  could  put  stacks 
anywhere.   That  is,  it  was  designed  with  a  bookload 
everywhere,  rather  than  having  stacks  as  a  separate 
thing.   And  as  far  as  the  design  goes,  I  partook  of  the 
beauty  of  the  central  campus  by  developing  an  arcade  that 
covered  or  sheltered  two  ramps.   One  ramp  down  to  the 
ground  floor,  which  was  largely  below  grade,  and  one  up  to 
the  first  floor,  so  that  handicapped  could  use  it  and  also 
as  an  excuse  for  this  extended  arcade  which  reached  beyond 
the  women's  gym  and  into  the  main  campus.   It  hooked  onto 
the  main  walk,  or  on  one  side  of  the  quad. 

When  the  design  was  presented  to  the  board  of 
trustees,  the  president  had  already  seen  it  and  gone  over 
it  with  me,  and  the  librarian  and  everybody,  as  far  as  I 
knew,  was  satisfied.   And  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  middle  of 
this  formal  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  when  I 
presented  the  building,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
university  made  an  impassioned  speech  against  the  design 
because  of  the  "unnecessary"  arcade.   So  this  became  a  real 
flap.   They'd  made  no  decision  on  that  occasion,  so  I  went 
home  and  wrote  a  little  sort  of  editorial  about  unnecessary 
things,  and  how  I  understood  that  at  one  time  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  peak  of  the  mining  activity  in  Nevada, 
under  the  most  gruesome  circumstances,  those  miners  had 
brought  unnecessary  things  like  Lilly  Langtry  and  some  of 
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the  great  sopranos  of  the  time.   They  brought  culture,  and 
everything  they  brought  in  that  connection  was  unnecessary, 
and  I  found  that  unnecessariness  was  a  hallmark  of 
civilization.   And  I  presumed  that  the  citizens  of  Nevada, 
if  asked  today,  would  agree  that  they  needed  unnecessary 
things.   So  that  this  editorial  was  quoted  in  the  papers, 
both  in  Reno  and  Las  Vegas,  to  good  effect,  and  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board  they  approved  the  design. 

Some  more  about  the  design.   I  walked  around  the 
campus  with  the  president  when  I  was  first  engaged.   I 
looked  around,  and  the  latest  buildings  that  had  been  built 
were  very--  Not  just  simple.   They  were  drab  and  formless 
and  had  very  little  punch  to  them  and  had  flat  roofs.   And 
as  we  walked  past  the  site,  these  Victorian  dormitories 
were  there  with  gables  all  over.   And  I  said,  "I'd  like  to 
repeat  the  gables  in  form."   And  he  thought  that  was 
great.   He  didn't  want  a  flat  roof.   So  that  resulted  in 
the  sort  of  gablelike  form  there,  but  that  in  practice,  in 
effect,  is  a  post-tensioned,  folded  plate,  which  spans 
virtually  the  entire  top  floor  of  the  library  with  a  plate 
that  is  only  four  inches  thick  of  concrete.   That  had  been 
done  before  several  times  at  that  particular  time. 
LASKEY:   I  was  going  to  say,  did  you  have  any  trouble 
convincing  the  people  that  gave  permits  that  this  was 
adequate? 
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ALEXANDER:   All  the  talk.   We  did  strike  a  problem  in 
actually  trying  to  do  it,  which  is  a  technical  problem  I 
guess  I  shouldn't  go  into  now.   But  from  an  appearance 
standpoint,  I  wanted  to  deny  the  accent  on  the  peak,  and  I 
got  Malcolm  Leland,  who  was  a  sculptor  friend  of  mine 
trained  at  Cranbrook  [Academy  of  Art] .   I  had  him  work  on 
the  hall  of  records  on  all  of  the  sculptural  details.   I 
asked  him  to  design  various  elements.   For  one  thing,  I 
wanted  something  to  break  the  peak.   You  can't  see  it  in 
that  picture,  but  he  designed  a  little  sort  of  a--  What 
would  you  call  it?   He  designed  something  that  separated 
the  roof  at  the  peak.   And  then  I  designed  a  curving  form 
on  the  top  of  the  V-shape,  so  that  the  whole  effect  is  one 
of  a  flight  of  birds  with  the  accent  on  the  bottom  part  of 
the  zigzag  rather  than  at  the  top. 

And  the  fascia  of  that  birdlike  form  in  material  is 
glass  mosaic  of  silver  and  black,  relating  to  the  silver 
mines  of  Nevada.   Then  some  nearby  buildings  had  used 
limestone,  which  I  used  in  the  portion  that  is  not 
reachable  by  human  hands,  because  I  noticed  where  limestone 
had  been  used  on  columns  and  so  forth.   Some  lady  would 
have  written  a  note  to  her  boyfriend  in  lipstick  and 
various  things  of  that  kind.   So  that  anything  that  was 
close  to  where  people  could  reach  it--  She  didn't  like 
these  columns  in  red  granite,  polished,  from  which  lipstick 
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can  be  wiped  off. 

Then,  as  to  structure,  the  columns  which  extend 
through  three  floors  are  all  precast  on  the  ground  with 
their  reinforcing  in  them,  and  lifted  into  place.   Two 
floors  were  poured  on  the  ground.   This  is  a  lift-slab 
process,  which  just  recently  ended  in  disaster.   Remember 
hearing  about  the  lift  slabs,  wherever  it  was--  A  building 
back  East  collapsed  recently. 

LASKEY:   Yes,  I  do.   There  were  a  couple  of  incidents.   One 
was  in  Texas,  but  the  one  I  think  you're  talking  about  was 
in  Philadelphia. 

ALEXANDER:   I  thought  it  was  more  like  Boston.   But  anyway, 
it  was  on  the  East  Coast  somewhere  and  it  was  a  multistory 
building,  I  think  maybe  an  apartment  building,  built  by  the 
lift-slab  method.   Well,  the  critical  thing  about  the  lift 
slab  is  that  you  must  have  every  part  of  the  slab  go  up 
evenly  or  it  will  rack.   If  one  of  them  goes  up  slower  than 
the  rest,  everything  will  start  to  tilt  in  that 
direction.   And  probably  this  is  what  happened  in  that 
disaster  in  the  East.   They  probably  built  it  on  an  area 
where  the  foundation  was  insecure  and  there  was  settling, 
or  else  they  did  not  have  the  device  that  we  had  in  this 
case  which  controls  it  by  computer.   So  that  if  one  part  of 
the  slab  doesn't  go  up  exactly  the  same  as  the  rest,  you're 
notified  right  away  and  you  stop  it  until  you  jack  it  up. 
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LASKEY:   This  whole  thing  is  lifted? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  the  whole  thing.   First  there  was  a  slab 
poured  on  the  ground,  then  a  slab  poured  on  top  of  that, 
and  then  another  slab  poured  on  top  of  that--each  with  its 
reinforcing  in  it  and  with  a  separating  membrane.   They 
were  poured  around  these  columns,  which  had  also  been  cast 
on  the  ground.   And  then  the  roof  spans--  Well,  you  can  see 
right  here,  from  here  to  here  is  a  free  span,  so  that  the 
top  floor  is  very  airy  and  light. 

Then  another  feature  of  the  building  is  the  north  side 
of  the  building.   They  asked,  of  course,  "What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  expansion  of  the  plan?"   And  even  though 
I  hoped  it  would  never  happen,  I  said,  "Okay,  we'll  just 
make  this  all  glass,  and  since  it's  facing  north,  we  can 
handle  it.   And  we'll  just  bolt  the  frame  to  the  building 
so  that  you  can  unbolt  it  and  move  it  anytime  you  want." 
But  then  to  prevent  that  from  ever  happening,  I  designed  a 
garden  in  the  back  that  is  a  little  Truckee  River,  a  sort 
of  garden  in  which  there  is  a  ramp  with  steps  in  it,  rocks 
and  cobblestones.   When  water  flows  down  on  it,  it  flows 
over  these  little  dams  or  ledges  and  over  the  rocks  and 
goes  down  to  a  sort  of  channel  that  goes  into  a  pool.   I 
had  Malcolm  Leland  design  a  fountain  near  the  front 
staircase,  which  is  a  grand  sort  of  affair,  and  also  design 
a  separation  of  the  reading  area  in  the  outdoor  north 
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court,  as  well  as  a  slab  of  steel  about  six  inches  thick 
with  a  design  cut  out  of  it  with  a  torch  to  stand  in  the 
pool.   And  all  of  these  things  were  placed  on  the  working 
drawings  rather  than--  I  knew  if  I  asked  for  an 
appropriation  for  an  artist  or  sculptor,  they'd  say  forget 
it. 

LASKEY:   It's  unnecessary. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   So  I  had  all  of  these  on  working 
drawings,  so  the  contractor  bid  for  them.   So  they  were 
included;  no  talking  back.   It  was  a  $2  million  budget,  and 
it  came  in  at  $2  million,  just  under  it.   So  everything 
worked  perfectly.   One  reason  everything  worked  perfectly, 
I  found  out  later--  George  Bissel  was  the  name  of  the  state 
architect.   When  he  presented  this  design  to  the 
legislature  or  to  the  ways  and  means  committee  for  their 
final  nod  on  appropriation,  he  named  me  as  the  architect. 
The  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  turned  out  to 
be  Ray  Knisley,  once  manager  of  Baldwin  Hills  Village.   And 
he  said,  "Oh,  the  greatest  architect  in  the  world!"   He 
just  went  on  like  crazy.   I  hadn't  the  faintest  idea  he  was 
in  that  position,  but  it  helped  no  end.   It  helped  the 
state  architect.   And  it  turned  out  that  the  state 
architect  wasn't  an  architect,  but  he  had  the  job  of  being 
state  architect.   I  believe  he  was  educated  as  an 
engineer.   At  least  I  heard  this  from  some  Nevada 
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architects,  who  were  very  incensed  that  he  was  getting 
outside  architects.   He  had  a  feud  with  the  local 
architects,  and  it  was  their  mistake  to  have  such  a  feud, 
because  he  went  outside  for  architects,  both  in  the  case  of 
Neutra  and  Alexander  and  in  my  case.   I  guess  he  finally 
lost  out. 

Well,  in  this  case,  I  got  very  excited  about  the 
design,  and  I  designed  it  quickly.   I  had  to  make  the 
deadline.   I  personally  made  a  model  of  it  in  the  garage  at 
home.   I  had  pictures  taken  of  the  model  and  took  them  to 
John  Entenza,  who  was  publishing  Art  and  Architecture.   He 
said,  "Why  don't  you  get  a  good  model  maker?"   I  said,  "I 
don't  have  the  money."   He  said,  "I  like  the  design."   He 
published  it  in  spite  of  his  objections.   Finally  when  I 
did  have  a  professional  model  made,  it  cost  about  $4,000. 
LASKEY:   I'm  looking  at  Arts  and  Architecture.   That's  what 
we're  looking  at. 
ALEXANDER:   It  is? 
LASKEY:   Is  this  your  model? 

ALEXANDER:   I  think  so.   Wait  a  minute.   These  drawings  are 
not  the  model . 

LASKEY:   I  assumed  that  this  was  the  building. 
ALEXANDER:   Is  this  Arts  and  Architecture?   Are  you  sure? 
It's  big  enough  to  be,  yeah.   Well,  maybe  he  published  it 
twice,  because  I  don't  think  I  did  this  good  a  job  at 
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all.   I  couldn't  tell  you.   It  is  Arts  and  Architecture, 
isn't  it? 

LASKEY:   Well,  he  could  easily  have  published  it  twice. 
But  I  was  going  to  say,  that's  quite  a  model,  if  in  fact  it 
is  yours. 

ALEXANDER:   So  we  sent  the  model  there  so  that  it  was  on 
display.   And  the  legislature  referred  to  it  as  "the 
teahouse  of  the  August  moon."   I  don't  know  where  they  got 
that  idea.   I  didn't  think  it  was  oriental,  but-- 
LASKEY:   Well,  there  was  a  movie  with  Marlon  Brando,  and 
the  teahouse  that  he  finally  builds,  there  is  a  vague 
resemblance.   I  can  see  where  they  might  have  gotten  that 
from. 

ALEXANDER:   Anyway,  the  greatest  victory,  in  a  way,  was 
after  the  chief  librarian  resigned,  he  was  replaced  by  a 
young  man  who  had  experience  at  two  other  universities. 
The  University  of  California  was  one.   In  any  event,  it  was 
his  first  chance  to  be  head  librarian.   And  he  wrote  me  a 
letter  that  was  very  gratifying.   He  had  entirely  different 
ideas  from  his  predecessor,  yet  he  found  that  it  was  very 
simple  under  the  circumstances  to  rearrange  everything  and 
get  exactly  what  he  wanted  within  the  structure  the  way  it 
was.   So  this  made  me  feel  very  good.   And  also  it  was  very 
much  admired  by  SOM  [Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill],  which 
I  hadn't  expected. 
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LASKEY:   Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  doing  the  research  on 

this  I  found  out  it  was  published  in  a  number  of  places.   A 

lot  of  references  were  made  to  it  in  architectural 

journals. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  right.   It  was  published  in  a  Spanish 

publication,  an  architectural  magazine  in  Spain. 

The  basic  grid  was  based  on  the  fact  that  the  standard 
library-shelf  housing  is  3  feet  wide.   And  7  times  3  is  21, 
and  a  column  is  apt  to  be  about  a  1%  feet,  so  that  the 
dimension  center  to  center  of  columns  was  22%  feet  in  each 
direction.   This  adds  up  to  almost  exactly  500  square  feet, 
so  the  two  bays  are  1,000  square  feet.   So  I  could 
calculate  rather  easily  with  this  kind  of  a  big  module: 
there  are  128  books  per  3-foot-wide  case,  etc.,  etc.   From 
this  I  could  easily  calculate  something  that  would  fit  the 
program.   Half  of  a  column  bay,  like  250  square  feet,  was 
just  about  the  right  size  for  a  conference  room.   Six  3s  is 
18  feet,  and  then  a  3-foot  aisle.   And  in  the  other 
direction,  rows  are  4%  feet  on  center,  in  order  to  allow  a 
3-foot  aisle  and  an  18-inch  double  stack--that  is,  with 
books  on  each  side.   And  22%  is  divisible  by  4%.   Like  what 
is  it?   Five  bays?   Yeah.   So  that's  the  arithmetic. 
LASKEY:   That's  the  way  of  the  module.   Were  you  given  in 
the  program  a  number  of  books? 
ALEXANDER:   The  number  of  volumes  to  house,  yeah.   The 
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American  Library  Association  publishes  standards,  and  it's 

based  on  experience  and  on  the  fact  that  you  don't  want  to 

move  the  entire  shelf  of  books  in  order  to  put  one  book 

back.   It  averages  about  2  inches  per  book.   But  all  the 

books  aren't  2  inches.   Let's  see,  25  square  feet  per 

person  into  500  square  feet  per  bay--there  are  20  people  at 

tables. 

LASKEY:   In  each  of  the  bays? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  anyway,  it  was  a  very  good  exercise  in 

dealing  with  numbers  to  arrive  at  a  satisfaction  of  the 

program--in  this  case,  in  a  simple  cube. 

LASKEY:   Do  you  know  if  your  garden  is  still  there?   Or  has 

there  been  the  need  to  expand? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  last  I  heard,  David  Vhay,  a  friend  of 

mine  who  was  my  associate  on  the  site,  called  me  at  one 

time  when  they  were  talking  about  having  an  addition  to  the 

library  in  the  form  of  a  multistory  building.   And  I 

suspect  that's  what  they  may  have  done.   I  just  don't  know. 

LASKEY:   They  went  up  rather  than  out. 

ALEXANDER:   They  wouldn't  have  gained  enough  by  going  out, 

in  my  opinion. 

LASKEY:   This  roof line  would  have  been  lost? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  it  would  be  the  opposite  side,  which  was 

all  glass.   Well,  it  doesn't  show  a  picture  of  it.   But  the 

opposite  side  of  the  building  toward  the  garden,  this  is 
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all  steel  and  glass,  the  whole  thing.   There's  no  stone  or 
anything  like  that.   The  ends  of  these  folded  plates  show 
there,  but  that  could  have  been  extended.   There's  no 
reason  why  it  couldn't  have  been.   This  is  a  loading  dock, 
incidentally.   That's  the  pool  that  has  the  steel  plate  in 
it.   Here's  Truckee  River  coming  across  to  here.   It  is  a 
delightful  place.   I  don't  know  whether  they  use  it  that 
way  or  not . 

Oh,  another  thing  I  found.   I  was  trying  to  find 
materials  that  were  mined  in  Nevada  to  be  used  in  the 
building  so  I  could  say,  "This  is  a  real  Nevada 
building."   Well,  I  found  that  there  had  been  a  marble 
quarry,  but  it  was  no  longer  in  service,  because  they 
couldn't  quarry  the  marble  to  compete  with  Italian  marble, 
for  instance.   But  I  went  up  to  see  it  and  found  there  were 
some  big  chunks  of  marble  with  all  the  drill  holes 
showing.   In  order  to  separate  a  big  piece  of  marble, 
they'd  drill  long  holes,  so  when  it  finally  breaks  away, 
you  see  these  furrows.   And  so  I  included  in  the  contract 
that  the  contractor  was  to  get  two  of  these  pieces  and  set 
them  in  the  garden.   One  of  them,  when  I  last  saw  it,  was 
still  there,  and  the  other  one  had  been  used  by  someone  in 
the  sculpture  department. 

LASKEY:   It  became  a  master's  thesis.   [laughter]   That's 
wonderful.   So  this  was  one  of  the  first  projects  that  you 
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had  after  your  breakup  with  Neutra? 
ALEXANDER:   Right. 

LASKEY:   And  you  must  have  felt  rather  good  about  it. 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yes.   I  took  slides  before  it  was  built  and 
went  back  to  New  York  on  one  trip  and  showed  them  to  Doug 
[Douglas]  Haskell  at  the  Architectural  Forum  magazine.   I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  about  it.   He  said,  "I  think  it's 
a  declaration  of  independence."   I  had  done  just  about 
everything  that  I  couldn't  get  Neutra  to  do. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XII,   SIDE  ONE 
MAY  11,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   One  feature  in  the  University  of  Nevada  [at 
Reno]  library  is  the  pair  of  doors  to  the  rare  book  room. 
I  was  searching  for  Nevada  items  to  include.   I  had  an 
idea,  a  very  specific  idea  of  a  mural  that  I  was 
recommending  for  the  two-story  lobby,  which  would  recall 
somehow  in  abstract  forms  the  silver-mining  era  of  Nevada. 
Well,  as  I  suspected,  I  never  got  a  crack  at  any  money  to 
hire  a  good  muralist.   So  it  had  been  wise  to  include  the 
sculpture  in  the  working  drawings.   But  one  thing  I  did 
discover  while  I  was  looking  for  Nevada  materials,  or 
whatever,  was  that  still  crated  somewhere  on  the  campus  was 
rumored  to  be  a  pair  of  doors  that  were  replicas  of  the 
Ghiberti  doors  to  the  Duomo  in  Florence.   It  seems  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  everything  in  Florence  and 
everything  in  Europe  was  in  danger  of  being  bombed,  several 
impressions,  several  copies  were  made  of  the  Ghiberti  doors, 
and  one  of  them  was  bought  by  a  Vanderbilt,  I  don't  know 
which,  and  given  to  the  University  of  Nevada.   And  here  they 
had  them  on  the  campus  some  place  in  crates,  never  having 
been  exposed  to  view.   So  we  uncrated  the  darn  things  and 
designed  a  place  for  them  to  be  the  doors  to  the  entrance  to 
the  rare  book  collection.   They're  bronze,  they're 
beautiful,  and  they're  right  out  of  ancient  Florence. 
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LASKEY:   They  were  actually  made-- 

ALEXANDER:   They  were  made  in  order  to  preserve  these  doors 
in  case  everything  was  bombed.   There  were  several 
duplicates,  and  they  were  stashed  in  various  places.   And 
after  the  war  they  were  on  sale--that's  my  understanding  of 
the  story. 

Okay,  you  reminded  me  of  a  couple  of  extracurricular 
events  that  occurred.   On  several  occasions  I  was  asked  to 
be  on  a  jury.   For  instance--I  forget  what  year  it  was--the 
jury  of  the  worldwide  international  competition  put  on  by 
the  Aluminum  Company  of  America  [Alcoa]  every  year.   This 
was  early  on  in  their  program.   And  one  of  the  members  of 
the  jury  was  Eero  Saarinen.   I  had  made  an  acquaintance 
with  Eero  at  a  national  convention  of  architects  at 
Minneapolis,  I  guess  it  was,  at  which  his  father  [Eliel 
Saarinen]  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  time  during  the 
proceedings  there.   He  told  me,  for  instance,  about  the 
competition  for  the  National  Park  Service  museum  and 
visitor  center  in  Saint  Louis,  which  turned  out  to  be  the 
[Gateway]  Arch  that  he  submitted. 
LASKEY:   This  was  before  the  Arch. 

ALEXANDER:  But  below  the  Arch.  The  program  read  as  if  it 
were  a  building  housing  a  museum.  And  what  he  did  was  put 
the  whole  museum  underground  and  put  the  Arch  there  as  the 
gateway  to  the  West  as  a  symbol--a  great  idea  for  which  he 
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was  justly  famous.   He  told  me  about  how  both  he  and  his 
father  had  entered  the  competition,  and  when  a  telegram 
arrived  announcing  the  winner,  they  all  assumed  it  was  the 
father.   They  had  a  big  celebration,  a  Finnish  celebration, 
when  the  father  appeared  to  have  won.   And  then  the  next 
day  they  got  the  announcement  that  it  was  Eero,  and  then 
they  had  another  celebration.   Everybody  got  plastered  and 
had  a  gay  old  time.   Well,  I  was  impressed. 

I  had  just  gotten  a  fellowship  myself,  and  I  saw  Eliel 
Saarinen  get  the  gold  medal.   Then  I  said  something  to  Eero 
about  promoting  [Richard  J.]  Neutra  for  the  gold  medal,  and 
he  told  me  to  go  easy  on  that.   I  said,  "Why?"   He  said, 
"Well,  he  is  very  unpopular  with  some  people  and  has  not 
been  very  decent  in  some  of  his  dealings,  and  it  would  be  a 
failure  at  this  time.   Maybe  at  some  other  time  it  would 
work,  but  not  now." 

Anyway,  he  was  on  the  jury  with  me  at  the  Alcoa  thing 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  I'll  be  damned  if  he  didn't  insist 
that  I  be  chairman  of  the  jury.   Obviously,  he  was  the 
person  who  should  be.   He  came  to  this  shell  in  Melbourne, 
Australia,  aluminum-covered  plywood  supported  by  cables. 
And  Eero  was  a  cable  enthusiast  at  the  time,  just  having 
designed  the  skating  rink  at  Yale  [University]  I  think  it 
was,  where  he  had  used  cables  for  the  first  time. 
LASKEY:   This  is  '52? 
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ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   And  we  all  agreed  that  that  was  a  great 
new  use  of  aluminum.   However,  he  said,  "Before  we 
permeated  this  thing,  let  me  call — "  Was  it  Stravinsky  in 
New  York?   A  conductor.   Who  would  it  have  been  at  that 
time?   A  famous  conductor. 
LASKEY:   [Leopold]  Stokowski . 

ALEXANDER:   Stokowski,  pardon  me,  it  was  Stokowski.   So  he 
got  on  the  horn  right  away  and  talked  to  Stokowski  in  New 
York  City,  who,  he  knew,  had  just  performed  in  Melbourne 
under  this  shell,  this  music  shell.   He  wanted  to  know 
whether  the  acoustics  were  right  and  so  on  and  so  forth 
before  we  permeated  it,  which  I  thought  was  pretty 
interesting.   He  got  a  very  good  report  from  Stokowski,  and 
we  named  it  number  one.   Eero,  over  a  period  of  time,  was 
very  generous,  helpful,  and  kind  to  me. 

Another  extracurricular  activity  that  leads  into  some 
of  the  work:   I  was  asked  to  be  on  a  jury  of  five  to  judge 
an  international  competition  in  Chicago  for  the  redesign  of 
the  Loop . 

LASKEY:   Oh,  really. 

ALEXANDER:   And  this  was  put  on  by  the  famous  department 
store  that-- 

LASKEY:   Marshall  Fields? 

ALEXANDER:   Marshall  Fields?   No.   It's  housed  in  a 
building  designed  by  [Louis  H.]  Sullivan. 
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LASKEY:   Ah,  Carson,  Pirie,  and  Scott. 

ALEXANDER:   Carson,  Pirie,  and  Scott,  correct.   Carson, 
Pirie,  and  Scott  financed  this  competition.   I  guess  I  was 
the  only  plain  old  architect  on  the  deal .   They  were  mostly 
planners,  such  as  Ladislas  Segoe.   Ladislas  is  a  Hungarian, 
so  I  don't  know  how  you  spell  it. 
LASKEY:   Well,  what  a  great  name. 

ALEXANDER:   And  the  one  we  elected  chairman  was  at  that 
time  the  head  of  the  Ford  Foundation.   My  influence  on  the 
thing--  Actually,  everyone  had  their  own  idea  of  who  the 
winner  should  be,  and  every  one  of  the  five  of  us  was 
opinionated  and-- 
LASKEY:   Unwilling  to  bend. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  the  service  I  provided  to  the  group 
was  to  get  them  to  see  that  there  were  different  reasons 
for  each  one  wanting  to  permeate  a  certain  design.   They 
were  perfectly  valid,  and  each  one  had  good  valid  reasons 
for  that.   And  that  actually  there  should  be  perhaps  three 
winners,  first,  second,  and  third.   And  that  we  should 
decide  as  a  group  what  is  the  most  important  criterion,  and 
the  second  and  the  third  important  criterion,  on  which  to 
base  the  judgment.   We  finally  decided  as  a  group  that  the 
dream,  the  image,  was  probably  the  number  one  important 
criterion  in  a  competition  of  this  kind.   And  second  was 
the  study  of  how  it  would  work,  and  the  third  was  the  means 
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of  getting  from  here  to  there.   And  three  of  the  five 

selections  of  first  place  were  selected  as  first,  second, 

and  third  on  that  basis. 

LASKEY:   You  reached  a  consensus. 

ALEXANDER:   We  reached  a  consensus  by  deciding  that  there 

were  different  ways  of  looking  at  it. 

LASKEY:   What  was  the  plan  that  was  selected? 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  a  strange  thing.   It  was  a  beautiful 

image.   The  selection  was  based  on  pictures  of  a  model  that 

were  just  exquisite.   The  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 

whole  thing  was  really  terrific.   And  I  figured,  oh  god, 

some  other  great  big  organization  that  needs  a  tax 

deduction  must  have  won  the  damn  thing.   I  got  home  before 

the  actual  winners  were  announced,  and  I  found  that  the 

winners,  instead  of  being  SOM  [Skidmore,  Owings,  and 

Merrill]  or  some  other  giant  organization,  were  some 

students  from  Pratt  Institute. 

LASKEY:   Really?   That's  pretty  impressive. 

ALEXANDER:   They  just  had  the  spark  of  a  dream  that  was 

really  beautiful.   And,  of  course,  this  was  not  a 

competition  that  resulted  in  someone  getting  a  contract  to 

design  some  particular  thing.   It  was  intended  to  inspire 

things  to  be  done.   Anyway,  I  thought  that  was  a  very  good 

outcome  from  my  standpoint. 

Well,  this  ties  into  the  University  of  California,  San 
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Diego  [UCSD] .   There  had  been  studies  made  by  Pereira  and 
Luckman  of  potential  sites  for  the  location  of  the 
expansion  of  the  university.   And  there  were  to  be  three-- 
Was  it  more  than  three?   Well,  there  were  to  be  three 
entirely  new  sites  in  addition  to  the  expansion  of  others, 
such  as  [University  of  California]  Santa  Barbara  and 
[University  of  California]  Riverside,  into  full  university 
status.   And  I  set  my  sights  on  getting  one  of  those  new 
campuses.   I  was  especially  interested  in  [University  of 
California]  Irvine,  which  was  the  closest  to  Los  Angeles. 
LASKEY:   Just  a  second,  Mr.  Alexander.   We're  still  talking 
early  sixties,  are  we? 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah,  very  early. 

LASKEY:   [William]  Pereira  and  [Charles]  Luckman  were  a 
team?   I  mean,  they  were  a  partnership  at  that  time? 
ALEXANDER:   Not  at  that  time.   This  breakup  was  almost 
identical  to  mine  with  Neutra. 
LASKEY:   Timewise? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   I  remember  going  to  talk  it  over  with 
Bill  Pereira  several  times.   He  claimed  that  his 
dissatisfaction  was  mainly  due  to  the  way  the  office  was 
organized.   That  is,  Luckman  wanted  a  departmentalized 
organization  in  which  one  group  would  do  all  of  the 
preliminary  design,  and  it  would  pass  on  to  another  group 
and  another  group,  so  that  no  one  group  would  be  responsible 
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for  the  whole  thing.   Whereas  Bill  wanted  a  team  that  would 
see  the  thing  through  all  stages  of  development.   Well, 
whether  that  was  the  whole  story  or  not,  I  don't  know.   It 
certainly  wasn't  the  whole  story. 

Anyway,  the  work  that  they  had  done  for  the 
[University  of  California  Board  of]  Regents  on  site 
selection  had  occurred  in  the  late  fifties.   That  is,  it 
would  be  1956  or  something  like  that.   And  it  got  to  be 
1960,  and  I  had  my  own  office  separate  from  Neutra  at  the 
time  and  had  almost  finished  all  of  the  work,  Neutra  and 
Alexander  work,  and  was  doing  other  things.   I  could  see 
that  this  development  of  the  Irvine  Ranch,  which  was  one  of 
the  designated  sites  for  a  new  campus,  which  has  become 
Irvine,  was  very  attractive  to  me  because  it  involved  city 
planning  among  other  things.   I  had  been  doing  quite  a  bit 
of  city  planning,  general  plans  for  small  cities  and  so 
on.   I  did  the  Escondido  plan  at  that  time,  1958,  '59,  or 
'60,  somewhere  in  there.   So  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
Irvine  Ranch  deal,  because  I  could  see  that  it  could  be  not 
only  the  university,  but  designing  the  whole  community 
around  it.   I  thought,  "Well,  the  university  is  probably 
not  going  to  invest  in  the  community  around  it.   Maybe  I 
can  get  a  Ford  Foundation  grant  for  that."   So  I  went 
plugging  for  that  like  a  damn  fool.   I  was  very  naive,  I 
should  say.   I  wasn't  so  foolish  as  I  was  naive,  and  if  I 
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was  really  going  to  be  serious  about  a  thing  like  that,  I 
should  have  gone  to  the  university  first  and  said,  "This  is 
what  I'd  like  to  do.   Do  you  have  any  objection?"  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.   Well,  I'm  sure  that  as  soon  as  I  went  in  to 
see  the  head  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  with  whom  I'd  become 
well  acquainted  at  the  design  of  the  Loop  in  Chicago  deal, 
he  probably  just  called  Clark  Kerr,  with  whom  he  must  have 
been  intimately  familiar.   In  any  event,  I  was  interested 
in  getting  the  university  started,  and  I  didn't  realize  the 
way  organizations  of  that  kind  work  and  how  they  must  have 
been  intimately  connected.   I  never  got  any  back  talk  on 
it,  I  never  had  anything  backfire--in  fact  it  probably  did 
me  good  eventually. 

And  sometime  in  the  early  sixties,  maybe  it  was  in 
1960  in  fact.  Bill  Pereira  was  selected  for  the  Irvine 
campus  and  immediately  got  into  the  city  planning  around 
it,  which  he  could  do  and  did  very  well.   Except  that  he 
had  a  splendid  idea,  a  new  idea--  Well,  it  was  a  damn  good 
one.   The  problem  with  university  work  is  that  in  order  to 
spread  the  work,  they  insist  on  having  a  different 
architect  for  damn  near  every  building,  and  they  get  a 
hodgepodge,  which  turns  out  to  be  what  every  city  is.   So 
that  UCLA  or  Cal  Berkeley  [University  of  California,  . 
Berkeley]  or  any  of  them  looks  like  what  it  is,  a 
hodgepodge  of  different  ideas  and  different  people  trying 
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to  show  off  to  each  other  and  make  a  name  for  themselves. 
It's  understandable,  but  It's  a  mess.   Bill  had  a  very  good 
idea  to  avoid  that  mess  at  the  beginning,  to  get  as  many 
buildings  as  he  could.   If  he  would  go  into  a  joint  venture 
with  two  other  architectural  firms,  then  instead  of  having 
each  of  these  three  firms  design  a  building,  they  would  all 
collaborate  on  ten  buildings  or  whatever,  you  know.   The 
whole  damn  thing  was  impossible.   Well,  from  a  crass 
commercial  standpoint,  that's  the  objective.   But  from  a 
design  standpoint  it  would  be  ideal.   It's  the  way  some 
universities  in  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
designed:   by  one  person  and  most  of  it  at  one  time,  so 
that  it  has  some  real  cohesion  and  looks  like  a  total 
harmonious  whole. 

Well,  anyway,  I  was  not  dismayed,  and  there  was  still 
one  down  here,  which  was  UCSD.   So  I  made  it  known  that  I 
was  interested  in  that. 

LASKEY:   Now,  was  UCSD  also  a  new  campus?   Certainly  Irvine 
was  brand-new.   They  created  that  out  of  nothing. 
ALEXANDER:   That  was  brand-new.   In  the  case  of  UCSD,  there 
had  for  many,  many  years  been  the  oceanographic--  What  do 
you  call  it? 
LASKEY:   Oh,  Scripps. 

ALEXANDER:   Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  SIO.   That 
was  an  organization  separate  and  distinct.   The  head  of 
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that  was  Roger  [R.]  Revelle,  who  is  just  a  magnificent 
individual,  who  if  he  had  an  appointment  at  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  with  so-and-so,  whom  he'd  never  met,  and  the 
guy  came  in  and  he  became  interested  in  the  guy,  he'd  be 
there  until  midnight  and  everybody  else  could  go  fry. 
[laughter]   He  was  a  fascinating  guy  himself  and  was 
fascinated  in  individuals  and  ideas  and  so  on,  and  as  a 
result  he  was  not  an  organization  man.   But  he  should  have 
been  chancellor.   He  had  already  built  SIO,  which  was  then 
being  converted  into  an  engineering  school  as  well  as 
oceanographic.   He  already  had  sixteen  members  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  on  his  faculty  and  three  or 
four  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  this  little  enclave  down  there 
ready  for  this  to  become  a  university.   And  one  multistory 
building  had  been  built  there  in  anticipation,  I  guess, 
before  it  was  anointed  as  a  university  campus. 

Every  pueblo  that  was  established  under  Spanish  rule 
had  a  grant  from  the  king  of  Spain  as  common  land,  and  in 
every  case  but  San  Diego  this  treasure  had  been  squandered 
by  one  city  council  after  another,  after  there  were  city 
councils.   They  would  sell  off  the  land  to  just  avoid 
raising  the  tax  rate  or  whatever.   And  Los  Angeles's 
original  land  grant  was  a  square  thing  in  the  middle  with  a 
pueblo--what  do  you  call  it?--plaza  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Every  speck  of  that  had  been  squandered  by  one  city  council 
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after  another.   In  the  case  of  San  Diego,  they  still  had  a 
thousand  acres  or  more  of  pueblo  lands,  and  they  had  a  vote 
of  the  people  to  give  it  to  the  University  of  California  if 
the  university  would  settle  in  La  Jolla,  which  is  part  of 
San  Diego.   So  that  site  was  determined  in  part  by  that 
feature,  and  also  by  the  adjacency  of  SIO,  which  was  then 
incorporated  into  it.   And  the  old  camino  real  went  right 
up  the  middle  of  the  campus  site,  where  the  original 
Franciscan  fathers  had  tramped  with  their  burros.   This 
site  contained  at  one  time  a  Marine  Corps  camp.   It 
included  a  very  large  plantation  of  eucalyptus  trees  that 
had  been  planted  by  an  early  Santa  Fe  chief,  with  the 
expectation  of  making  a  mint  by  using  them  for  railroad 
ties.   And  then  it  turned  out  that  eucalyptus  wood  isn't 
worth  a  damn  for  railroad  ties.   But,  anyway-- 
LASKEY:   They're  awfully  pretty. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   Well,  I  went  around  and  visited  two  or 
three  regents  to  kind  of  get  an  idea  of  what  some  of  them 
were  thinking.   Everyone  turns  out  to  be  different.   I  did 
find  that  they  were  all  important,  busy  people  and  rich, 
and  that  they  valued  their  time.   And  I  was  warned  by 
somebody  not  to  become  garrulous  in  making  any  presentation 
to  them.   Anyway,  I  finally  made  the  short  list  of  being 
invited  to  appear  with--  Let's  see,  [A.  Quincy]  Jones  and 
[Frederick  E.]  Emmons  and  myself  and  Frank  Hope,  Jr.,  of 
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San  Diego  and  Victor  Gruen  and  somebody  else.   Oh, 
[Douglas]  Honnold  and  [John]  Rex.   I  think  we  were  the 
five.   And  it  became  clear  why  Carl  [C]  McElvy  called  me 
and  asked  if  I  could  guarantee  that  if  I  were  asked  to  do  a 
big  job  for  the  university,  I  could  guarantee  that  Neutra 
would  not  be  involved. 
LASKEY:   He  really  did. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  well,  I  mentioned  that  before.   The 
interviews  were  held  on  the  UCLA  campus  in  the  boardroom. 
It  was  interesting  to  me  that,  I  guess,  half  of  the 
personnel--  Each  one  came  with  help.   There  would  be  two  or 
three  representatives  of  the  firm.   Emmons  was  a  Cornell 
[University]  man;  I  was;  my  associate.  Bob  [Robert]  Pierce; 
Doug  Honnold;  and  somebody  else,  I  think.   There  were  so 
damn  few  Cornell  architectural  graduates  in  California,  it 
was  quite  remarkable  to  me.   Victor  Gruen  had  already 
retired  from  the  firm  [Victor  Gruen  and  Associates]  and  had 
been  in  Europe,  but  for  this  occasion  he  came  back  to  help 
them.   Victor  flew  back  from  Austria,  and  he  preceded  me. 
We  were  told  that  we  would  have--  I  think  it  was  a  total  of 
thirty  minutes,  like  twenty  minutes  for  presentation  and 
ten  minutes  for  questions  and  answers.   I  don't  know 
whether  that  was  exactly  it,  but  Victor  Gruen  preceded 
me.   He  and  somebody  else  went  in  there,  and  they  stayed 
almost  an  hour  and  then  came  out.   I  went  in,  and  I  was 
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able  to  show  ten  slides  and  talk  about  each  one.   And  I  was 
able  to  say,  "This  presentation  has  taken  nine  minutes  and 
ten  seconds.   Are  there  any  questions?"   And  that  was  just 
what  they  wanted.   So  they  had  plenty  of  questions. 

One  thing  I  didn't  mention.   Saint  John's  [College], 
before  this  time,  had  decided  their  form  of  education  was 
like  a  typewriter:   When  you  want  to  expand  it,  you  can't 
expand  the  institution  where  it  is--it's  not  expandable. 
But  you  can  have  lots  of  other  typewriters  all  around  the 
country.   So  they  were  going  to  have  ten  campuses  or 
something  like  that.   Well,  they  actually  managed  to  get 
one,  which  was  at  Santa  Fe.   But  in  the  process,  they  were 
very  interested  in  California.   The  president  of  the 
college,  [Richard  D.]  Weigle,  came  out  to  me  to  seek  some 
guidance  out  here.   And  I  was,  well,  I  guess  I  was  already 
involved  as  consulting  architect  to  the  Claremont  Colleges 
as  part  of  their  consulting  team.   I  suggested  that  it  was 
just  ideal  as  another  college  in  the  Claremont  college 
chain,  because  each  one  had  a  different  goal,  a  different 
method  of  education,  and  the  difference  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  group.   And  it  was  indeed.   The  head  of  the  graduate 
school  there,  who  is  the  head  of  the  whole  group,  was  more 
than  interested.   Well,  it  turned  out  that  the  faculty  of 
Saint  John's,  when  they  heard  of  the  idea,  thought  that 
they  would  be  overshadowed  by  this  group.   They  wanted  a 
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very  separate  and  very  distant--  So  they  turned  that  one 
down.  I  suggested  the  Riverside  inn,  that  crazy  Mission 
Inn.  It  was  for  sale  at  the  time.  That  would  have  been 
quite  a  campus  for  them. 

LASKEY:   That  would  have  been  a  very  interesting  use  of 
that  building,  which  has  been  essentially  empty  since 
then.   I  think  they  are  restoring  it  right  now. 
ALEXANDER:   The  regents  had  heard  about  Saint  John's.   I 
had  shown  a  picture  of  Saint  John's  College,  which  I  had 
been  involved  in.   And  one  of  them  wanted  to  know  why  was 
it  that  they  didn't  choose  me  to  design  their  college  when 
they  came  out  West,  at  Santa  Fe.   And  I'd  already  found  out 
why,  and  that  was,  as  I  said,  "Frankly,  the  architect  who 
had  been  selected  to  design  that  was  the  one  who  gave  them 
the  property  free  and  clear."   He  said,  "Well,  you  can't 
beat  that."   Anyway,  I  had  an  answer  for  everything  they 
asked,  fortunately,  and  I  was  selected.   And  the  first 
thing  was  to  design  a  long-range  development  plan. 
LASKEY:   I  don't  think  we  talked  about  it.   You  were 
submitting  to  design  the  whole  campus,  or  you  were  just 
going  to  design--? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  the  selection  was  for  a  consultant  to  the 
regents. 

LASKEY:   Consultant  to  the  regents. 
ALEXANDER:   Consulting  architect  for  the  campus.   They  had 
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a  custom  which  I  was  told  worked  that  way.   They  would 
engage  a  consulting  architect  for  the  campus  who  would 
advise  them  first  of  all.   For  new  campus  or  expansion  he 
would  develop  a  long-range  development  plan.   He  would  at 
all  times  have  a  building  to  design  on  the  campus.   But  he 
would  involve  other  architects  in  other  buildings  and  would 
make  recommendations  to  the  regents  on  that.   All  of  this 
would  be  done  with  a  campus  planning  committee  headed  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  particular  campus  in  question.   I 
signed  a  contract  to  develop  a  long-range  development  plan. 

I  went  down  there  to  stay,  and  then  I  was  offered-- 
Roger  Revelle  by  that  time  had  been  passed  up  as  the 
chancellor.   He  would  have  made  a  marvelous  one.   He  was 
the  one  who  put  this  terrific  faculty  together.   He  was 
living  then  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Georgetown,  in  an 
eighteen- foot-wide  town  house.   I  think  he  was  working  for 
the  World  Health  Organization  on  population  control 
worldwide,  something  like  that.   In  any  event,  the 
chancellor  selected  was  Herb  York.   Herbert  York  had  been 
the  head  of  the  Lawrence  [Livermore  National]  Laboratory. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  the  Lawrence  Livermore  labs. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  right.   He  had  then  been  selected  as 
Pentagon  science  adviser  to  the  president.   A  wonderful  guy 
from  my  standpoint,  in  spite  of  his  involvement  with  the 
military  and  so  forth.   In  any  event,  he  was  the 
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chancellor.   I  went  down  there  and  stayed--  Oh,  I  know  what 
I  was  going  to  say.   Roger  Revelle  offered  me  his  La  Jolla 
house  to  stay  in.   So  my  family  and  I  went  down  there  and 
just  lived  there,  and  I  pretty  soon  knew  the  land  given  to 
the  university  better  than  anybody  else.   Herb  York  in  one 
meeting  of  the  campus  planning  committee  said,  "Hey,  I  just 
discovered  something  I ' 11  bet  nobody  in  the  planning 
committee  knows.   There's  a  tablet  in  the  middle  of  Highway 
1,"  which  ran  right  through  the  campus  at  that  time. 
"There's  a  monument  there.   Who  knows  what  it  says?" 
Nobody  knew  except  that  I  did.   It  was  a  memorial  to,  I 
forget  the  details  now,  but  some  man  named  [Louis]  Rose  for 
whom  Rose  Canyon  was  named.   He  was  an  early  pioneer  there. 

Well,  these  three  campuses  were  not  permitted,  the 
three  architects  or  architectural  teams  were  not  permitted 
to  talk  to  each  other.   I  was  not  supposed  to  talk  to  Bill 
Pereira  about  what  he  was  doing,  and  he  was  not  supposed  to 
talk  to  a  group  up  at  [University  of  California]  Santa  Cruz 
on  what  they  were  doing.   But  it  was  agreed  that  the 
monstrous  effect  of  a  conglomerate  like  the  Berkeley  campus 
or  the  UCLA  campus  was  somehow  to  be  avoided  and  that  other 
ideas  were  welcome.   That  was  about  the  way  it  was. 

As  it  turned  out,  Santa  Cruz,  for  which  there  were 
several  people  involved  as  the  architectural  team,  went  for 
something  similar  to  an  Oxford  idea  of  having  residential 
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colleges,  in  which  those  interested  in  sociology  would  be 
living  together  and  studying  together  and  so  forth.   I 
don't  know  exactly  what  Bill  Pereira's  concept  was,  but  it 
was  very  much  oriented  in  form  to  a  circle,  and  he  made 
references  to  European  examples,  which  I  did  too  later.   I 
found  that  there  was  a  critical  mass  of  faculty  that  would 
attract  other  faculty  of  high  stature  and  caliber.   That 
is,  mathematicians  want  to  talk  to  other  mathematicians; 
they  want  to  be  close  to  them.   I  found  out  by  asking  the 
faculty  members  in  this  campus  planning  group  what  they 
considered  to  be  the  minimum  number  of  faculty  of  a  certain 
branch  of  learning  that  should  be  together  a  certain  place, 
and  how  many  students  they  could  handle,  in  effect--not 
that  any  one  particular  college  would  be  devoted  to  that 
one  thing.   But  this  gave  me  a  clue  that  a  college  of  2,500 
people  could  support  a  curriculum.   [pause]   Let's  see,  was 
it  the  college  that  could?   I'd  have  to  refer  to  my  plan  on 
that.   But  it  was  something  like  2,500  students  who  could 
get  a  complete  offering  such  as  that  given  at  UCLA  or 
Berkeley,  in  a  cluster  of  four  such  colleges.   In  other 
words,  there  would  be  four  colleges  in  a  cluster  that  would 
offer  among  the  four  colleges  everything  you  could  get  at 
UCLA  or  Berkeley,  and  each  college  would  be  limited  to 
2,500.   If  it  were  a  four-year  program,  a  quarter  of  that 
is  a  recognizable  student  body,  so  that  somebody  might  get 
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to  know  almost  everybody  in  his  class.   And  then  I 
developed  a  plan  in  order  to  get  up  to  27,500  students, 
which  was  the  objective.   That  was  based  on  the  25,000  that 
UCLA  and  Berkeley  were  at  one  time,  and  when  they  were 
talking  about  expanding  they  said,  "Well,  let's  add  10 
percent."   Because  both  campuses  reached  27,500  by  the  time 
we  were  getting  down  to  cases.   Well,  that  became  the 
mystic  number,  and  it  took  three  clusters  of  four  colleges 
each  to  develop  this  27,500.   Each  cluster  could  support  a 
branch  undergraduate  library,  and  there  would  be  a  central 
library  that  would  handle  the  graduate  in-depth  big  library 
system. 

LASKEY:   Now,  that  wouldn't  be  part  of  one  of  the  four 
buildings  in  the  cluster. 

ALEXANDER:   It  has  nothing  to  do  with  buildings.   Each 
college  of  2,500  would  have  several  buildings  in  it.   And 
then  the  clusters  would  be  close  enough  so  that  they  could 
all  go  to  an  undergraduate  library  that  would  serve  the 
four  groups,  or  the  three,  I  can't  think  of  the  numbers 
exactly  now.   There  would  be  the  central  library  and 
certain  other  central  facilities  that  would  be  common  to 
the  entire  ultimate  university,  but  each  of  these  clusters 
would  act,  in  effect,  like  a  separate  university.   When  you 
break  it  down  to  the  2,500  in  a  college,  you  would  have  a 
manageable  student  body  that  would  not  be  as  awesome  as 
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UCLA  or  Berkeley  are  to  many  people.   In  search  of  this 
formula,  I  illustrated  a  scattering  of  little  colleges  all 
over  the  place  of  a  certain  size.   They  had  no  form,  they 
didn't  mean  anything  educationally,  they  were  just  like 
warts  or  measles.   There  was  no  cohesion  or  concept  that 
was  related  to  the  facts  of  life  in  academia.   The  big 
amorphous  Berkeley  or  UCLA  type  was  also  ruled  out  by  the 
planning  committee. 

With  the  good  editorship  of  an  architect  in  the 
architectural  office  in  Berkeley  who  worked  with  me  on  it, 
I  wrote  personally  and  turned  out  a  very  good  report,  very 
well  illustrated.   And  that  was  probably  the  best  report  at 
that  time  of  any  of  the  campuses,  I  believe.   When  it  came 
to  a  presentation,  we  had  set  up  on  one  of  the  ground 
floors  of  one  of  the  buildings  that  existed  there  already 
plywood  pylons,  on  which  I'd  tacked  all  of  the  sketches 
that  led  up  to  the  final  plan  proposed  by  the  university. 
All  the  thinking  was  laid  out  there  so  that  you  could  go 
behind  the  scenes  and  see  what  led  up  to  it.   And  the 
regents  had  a  chance  to  wander  through  this  maze  of  stuff 
and  see  how  the  ideas  had  developed.   Then  I  put  on  a 
presentation  that  was  a  knockout,  and  I  was  told  with 
authority  by  everybody  that  it  was  the  best  presentation 
that  they  had  seen.   And  I  really  was  getting  along 
famously.   I  was  probably  insufferable  to  live  with  at 
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times.   And  then,  true  to  their  tradition,  they  awarded 
contracts  to  me  for  the  first  residence  halls  and  the  first 
dining  hall  facility,  which  also  included  general  services 
for  this  new  campus. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XII,  SIDE  TWO 
^4AY  11,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   I  made  a  tour  of  residence  halls  in  other 
campuses.   And  virtually  every  case  was  the  same,  whether 
the  building  was  a  thirteen-story  building  as  those  in 
Berkeley  were,  or  a  two-story  building  as  I  found  in 
Stanford  [University]  or  UC  Santa  Barbara,  which  looked 
attractive  and  humane  from  the  outside.   You'd  go  inside 
and  you'd  find  that  the  plumbing  facilities  were  clustered 
in  one  location,  so  that  as  you  went  in  you  were  confronted 
by  a  battery  of  urinals,  and  everybody  was  shaving  at  the 
same  time  in  the  same  place  in  the  morning.   You  could  drop 
a  cherry  bomb  down  the  stairway  and  start  a  riot.   The 
noises  were  fantastically  loud  and  there  was  obviously  no 
place  to  study.   Everybody  went  to  the  library  to  study 
because  it  was  impossible  to  hear  yourself  think  in  these 
crazy  places.   I  was  determined  to  do  something  entirely 
different  from  that. 

I  was  invited,  meantime,  to  go  back  to  Cornell  and 
teach  for  ten  weeks,  or  whatever  it  was,  some  time  or 
other.   And  as  a  problem,  a  project  for  the  class,  I  gave 
this  dormitory  situation.   So  I  had  a  chance  to  think  for 
several  weeks--it  may  have  been  only  four  weeks,  I  don't 
know.   I  had  a  chance  to  think  about  it  and  work  with  them 
on  the  concept  of  getting  a  humane  environment.   Out  of 
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this  came  a  cluster  of  four-story  high  buildings,  walk-ups 
without  elevators  in  which  no  more  than  ten  students  lived 
together  in  five  rooms  off  of  a  hall  serving  six  rooms. 
The  sixth  room  was  a  residential-style  bathroom,  so  that 
ten  students  were  using  that  one  bathroom.   And  each  pod, 
you  might  say,  housing  ten  students  was  separated  from 
another  by  half  a  flight  of  stairs.   So  there  was  no  way 
that  you  could  get  this  riot  effect  and  this  mass  effect 
that  you  get  in  other  buildings  of  the  kind.   Well,  I 
submitted  that  to  Progressive  Architecture  for  their  annual 
contest  for  buildings  not  yet  built.   And  it  won  a  prize. 
They  published  it,  as  a  result  of  which  I  could  pass  tear 
sheets  around  to  the  regents.   It  was  very  impressive. 
LASKEY:   So  you  submitted  it  to  Progressive  Architecture 
before  you  submitted  it  to  the  regents? 
ALEXANDER:   No,  no.   I  got  their  approval  of  the 
preliminary  design,  but  before  it  was  built  I  submitted  it 
to  Progressive  Architecture.   And  one  of  the  contest 
objectives  was  to  improve  the  chances  of  something  that's 
new  and  different  being  built.   Well,  anyway,  they  decided 
to  build  only  half  of  my  "village"  at  a  time.   There  were 
only  three  buildings  like  this  that  were  built  finally, 
instead  of  the  six,  so  it  didn't  have  quite  the  impact  I 
intended.   But  it  did  result  in  something  that  I  would  have 
done  even  more  today  if  I  had  the  opportunity.   I  widened 
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the  hallway  for  these  six  rooms  slightly,  put  a  balcony  at 
one  end,  and  that  became  a  common  sitting  room.   It  would 
have  been  better  if  it  had  been  even  wider  than  I  made 
it.   The  balcony  has  surfboards  and  that  kind  of  thing 
hanging  on  it  at  the  moment.   I  do  believe  that  it  resulted 
in  something  that  became  a  model  throughout — 

SECOND  PART 
MAY  12,  1987 

LASKEY:   When  we  finished  yesterday,  you  had  been  talking 
about  the  residence  halls,  and  you  were  going  to  begin 
today  talking  about  the  dining  facility  at  the  University 
of  California,  San  Diego. 

ALEXANDER:   As  originally  conceived,  it  was,  I  believe, 
called  a  general  services  building  because  this  was  a  new 
campus  and  the  building  was  to  house  a  great  many 
functions.   But  the  principal  one  and  the  one  that 
interested  me  most  was  the  dining  facility.   As  I  went 
around  the  state  and  elsewhere  looking  at  university 
housing,  I  looked  at  the  dining  facilities  at  the  same 
time.   And  it  was  typical  at  the  time  that  there  would  be, 
say,  a  unit  housing  eight  hundred  students  and  there  would 
be  a  cafeteria  for  eight  hundred  students,  an  amorphous, 
enormous  place  which,  even  if  it  were  subdividable  by 
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folding  partitions--which  was  usually  the  case,  so  that  you 
could  have  a  meeting  in  one  space--the  ceiling  was  eleven 
feet  high  and  it  stretched  endlessly.   I  would  feel  ill  at 
my  stomach  going  in  to  eat  in  a  place  like  that.   Probably 
the  worst  example  I  can  think  of  did  not  have  an  eleven- 
foot  ceiling,  but  the  Air  Force  Academy  has  a  dining  hall 
that  ends  all  dining  halls,  just  simply  enormous.   But  that 
does  have  a  high  ceiling. 

However,  I  decided  that  there  were  two  different  ways 
to  look  at  the  dining  situation:   One,  it  would  be  very 
nice  to  have  some  intimate  spaces.   They  could  just  be 
closed  off  from  the  balance  or  they  could  simply  be  sort  of 
alcoves  with  low  ceilings  and  a  small  seating  capacity. 
But  there  should  be  occasions,  especially  in  a  great 
university,  for  a  really  sort  of  monumental  place  where  the 
nature  of  the  room  would  have  some  effect  on  the  dining 
habits  of  the  students  who  ate  there,  and  where  it  would  be 
quite  appropriate  to  have  a  raised  platform  at  one  end  with 
a  speaker  or  a  table  with  a  dozen  or  more  presenting  a 
roundtable  discussion,  you  might  say,  in  front  of  students 
who  were  at  a  banquet  for  a  more  or  less  formal  occasion. 
So  I  divided  the  program,  which  called  for  eight  hundred 
people  to  be  seated  at  once,  into  two  sections,  or  really 
three.   But  I  set  aside  four  hundred  to  be  in  a  formal 
dining  hall  and  then  two  groups  of  two  hundred  each  to  be 
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in  smaller  dining  halls,  which  would  have  alcoves  and  very 
low  ceilings.  For  the  formal  hall  I  designed  a  space  that 
had  a  twenty- five- foot-high  ceiling. 

Well,  all  schematic  or  preliminary  plans  are  sent  to 
Sacramento  by  the  university,  along  with  the  description  of 
the  program  and  the  need  that  is  to  be  filled,  the 
Justification,  and  what  has  been  proposed.   And  the  news 
came  back  at  one  meeting  of  the  campus  planning  committee 
that  our  dining  hall  with  the  twenty- five- foot  ceiling  was 
holding  up  the  entire  parade  of  the  university  work  in  the 
legislature,  and  that  we  would  have  to  lower  the  ceiling  to 
eleven  feet  or  find  private  funds  to  make  the  difference. 
So  I  immediately  got  my  structural  engineer  to  estimate  the 
difference  in  cost,  and  I  asked  the  chancellor  in  a  meeting 
of  the  planning  committee  for  a  hunting  license  to  go  out 
after  the  money,  which  he  was  glad  to  give  me.   Well,  let's 
see,  there  was  some  admonition--  I  just  don't  recall  that 
now. 

In  any  event,  the  first  place  I  turned  to  right  after 
leaving  the  meeting,  which  ended  let's  say  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon--  I  went  to  see  Carlos  Tovares.  He  was  a 
very  interesting  guy  who  was  a  partner  in  a  partnership  of 
two  who  had  proposed  to  develop  the  land  around  the 
university.  I'd  been  working  with  him--with  full  knowledge 
of  the  university--in  planning  housing  around  the 
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university.   Carlos  was  born  in  Macao,  a  very  short 

distance  from  Hong  Kong,  of  Portuguese  and  Chinese 

descent.   He  had  been  a  world-class  soccer  player.   He  was 

a  very  imaginative  engineer.   Most  people  don't  realize 

that  vast  areas  of  Los  Angeles  are  protected  from  a  flood 

by  two  major  features  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley.   One  is  a 

debris  basin  below  Tujunga  Canyon,  and  the  other  is  the 

Sepulveda  Dam.   When  there  is  enough  water  to  make  that 

much  difference,  they  will  permit  the  Sepulveda  Dam  to  hold 

the  water  back  and  cover  what  is  now  a  park  where  there  are 

riding  trails  and  all  kinds  of  athletic  facilities,  but  no 

private  structures.   He  had  obtained  a  contract  to  build 

that  dam,  and  it  has  some  interesting  engineering 

features.   He  was-- 

LASKEY:   Excuse  me  just  a  second.   I'm  trying  to  place 

that.   Would  that  be  the  Van  Norman  Dam  in  the  Sepulveda 

Basin? 

ALEXANDER:   No. 

LASKEY:   In  that  same  area. 

ALEXANDER:   The  Van  Norman  dams,  I  thought,  were  containing 

water  that  came  from  the  Owens  Valley. 

LASKEY:   They  are,  but  they  are  in  the  Sepulveda  area. 

ALEXANDER:   You  know  where  Sepulveda  Boulevard  is  and  the 

San  Diego  Freeway?   The  Ventura  Freeway  passes  the  dam  that 

I  am  talking  about.   It's  right  next  to  it.   I  believe 
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Sepulveda  Boulevard,  which  is  now  replaced  by  the  San  Diego 
Freeway,  I  think  that  also  passes  it.   I  think  it's  on  the 
northwest  corner  of  that  intersection  of  the  two  freeways. 
His  engineering  interest  at  the  time  that  I  knew  him 
regarding  UCSD  was  the  designing  of  a  successful  tunnel 
under  the  British  Channel,  which  had  been  proposed  since 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  but  was  opposed  by  the  British 
because  it  would  make  it  possible  for  an  army  to  come  by 
land  instead  of  by  sea.   He  actually  worked  with  a  famous — 
Carstairs,  I  think  his  name  was,  in  England  on  a  formal 
proposal  to  build  that  tunnel.   In  any  event,  getting  back 
to  Carlos,  as  I  say,  he  was  an  imaginative  guy.   I 
explained  what  I  wanted.   I  knew  he  knew  the  people  in  San 
Diego  well,  and  I  said,  "Where  should  I  turn  for  the 
difference?"  which  was  a  modest  $10,000  or  something  like 
that.   And  he  said,  "Well,  you've  got  your  donor  right 
here,  providing  you  make  it  anonymous."   So  I  thanked  him 
very  much,  and  before  six  o'clock  I  was  at  the  chancellor's 
door  at  his  home,  knocked  on  his  door  and  said,  "You  owe  me 
a  drink.   I  have  the  money,  but  it's  anonymous."   "Fine." 
So  I  had  a  bronze  plaque  made  as  part  of  the  contract  for 
the  building,  which  said,  "This  roof  has  been  raised  twelve 
feet  by  a  private  anonymous  donor."   The  plaque  has  since 
been  ripped  off  the  wall  by  some  student.   It  was  bolted 
in,  but  you  know  how  students  are. 
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LASKEY:   Would  there  have  been  any  conflict  of  interest  had 

you  decided  to  use  his  name?   Since  he  was  developing  in 

the  area,  would  that  have  created  a  problem? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  don't  think  so.   I  did  tell  the  head  of 

the  A  and  E  [architects  and  engineers]  office  there,  and 

I'm  pretty  sure  the  chancellor  knew.   He  just  didn't  want 

his  name  used.   He  was  pretty  modest  in  lots  of  ways. 

LASKEY:   You  got  your  twenty- five- foot  roof. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   Another  idea  I  had  regarding  that  was-- 

I  think  the  east  wall  had  some  windows  very  high,  but  the 

lower  portion  was  a  solid  wall  because  the  plan  was 

ultimately  to  put  a  theater  backing  up  to  it  on  the  other 

side. 

LASKEY:   Of  the  dining  facility? 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  I  proposed  a  mural  for  this  big 

wall,  which  would  be  the  obvious  place  for  a  dais  or  a 

platform  for  some  formal  occasion.   I  also  proposed  that 

the  mural  be--  Gosh,  a  Santa  Barbara  artist.   [I]  just 

don't  think  of  his  name  now,  but  he  was  the  one  who 

ultimately  painted  the  mural  for  that  wall.   [Howard] 

Warshaw.   I  think  he's  since  passed  away.   He  was  somebody 

I'd  known  in  Santa  Barbara.   He  was  eloquent  as  well  as  a 

good  artist. 

LASKEY:   With  your  twenty- five- foot  ceiling,  what  style 

were  you  working  in?   Was  it  a  curve? 
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ALEXANDER:   No,  the  ceiling  was  cof fered--you  know  what 

that  is--with  pretty  deep  coffers. 

LASKEY:   So  it  was  a  pretty  formal  room. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   Glass  on  both  sides  and  a  broad 

overhang.   I  believe  there  were  just  four  columns 

supporting  this  roof,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  a  pavilion, 

let's  say,  glass  on  two  sides,  blank  wall  on  one  side,  an 

entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  service  area,  and  the  entrances 

to  the  two  smaller  dining  halls,  one  of  which  I  think  has 

now  been  turned  into  a  bookstore. 

LASKEY:   I  was  going  to  ask  you,  because  you  said  you  made 

two  rooms,  as  I  understand  it,  to  serve  four  hundred-- 

ALEXANDER:   Two  rooms  of  two  hundred  each. 

LASKEY:   Two  rooms  of  two  hundred  each. 

ALEXANDER:   Plus  one  of  four  hundred. 

LASKEY:   And  one  of  four  hundred.   So  the  two  rooms  of  two 

hundred  each,  what  were  they  like? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  thing  that  tied  that  whole  thing 

together  was  a  series  of  columns  with  an  arch  form  going 

four  ways.   What  would  you  call  it?   I  forget.   Arches 

going  out  four  ways  from  the  column — a  vaulted  ceiling.   It 

was  like  a  series  of  mushrooms  if  you're  under  the 

mushroom. 

LASKEY:   Did  it  open  onto  patios?   What  kind  of  landscaping 

was  there? 
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ALEXANDER:   Well,  there  was  sort  of  a  plaza  on  each  side, 
places  to  sit  down,  and  the  one  on  the  south  led  to  some 
steps  down  to  the  area  that  contained  the  cluster  of  three 
buildings  that  constituted  the  Revelle  residence  halls. 
LASKEY:   How  did  it  work? 

ALEXANDER:   I  think  it  worked  beautifully.   And  I  think 
I've  only  eaten  in  the  room  with  the  tall  ceiling.   I  could 
see  how  the  others  would  work.   I  do  think  the  atmosphere 
had  an  effect  on  people's  decorum  or  behavior.   I  don't 
know  if  it's  ever  been  used  on  formal  occasions  as  I'd 
imagined. 

LASKEY:   Now,  was  there  an  overall  design  plan  or  style  for 
UCSD? 

ALEXANDER:   I'll  tell  you  what  my  concept  was,  which  was 
very,  very  popular  at  the  time.   I  envisioned  each  college 
having  its  own  general  approach  to  design.   I  used  examples 
from  Europe.   For  instance,  San  Gimignano  is  an  Italian 
hill  town  that  from  a  little  distance  is  simply  a  cluster 
of  tall,  thin  towers.   That's  not  talking  about  a  style.   I 
hate  the  word  style  because  it  usually  connotes  some  rigid, 
formal,  eclectic  thing  from  the  past,  and  I  was  just 
talking  about  form  in  general.   One  would  be  a  series  of 
towers,  which  could  be  derived  from  any  number  of 
programs.   Another  one  might  be  based  on--  [I]  wish  I  had 
my  little  book  right  now.   I  could  run  down  a  whole  list  of 
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examples  that  I  gave.   Well,  I  gave  European  examples  of 

striking  forms.   One  of  them  was  a  little  walled  area,  sort 

of  compound,  with  semicircular  walls.   Damn  it,  I  wish  I 

had  this  thing  with  me  which  I  had  up  in  Berkeley. 

LASKEY:   It's  up  in  Berkeley?   That's  too  bad.   Is  it 

something  relating  specifically  to  your  work? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah. 

LASKEY:   I  was  going  to  say  that  maybe  I  have  something 

here  that  could  help  you. 

ALEXANDER:   The  report  that  I  made  on  the  long-range 

development  plan  suggested  certain  formal  ways  to  go,  one 

for  each  college,  and  it  also  suggested  a  flowering  tree 

different  for  each  college.   And  I  think  that  answers  your 

question. 

LASKEY:   I  think  your  comments  about  style  are 

interesting.   Because  I  think  that  in  a  lot  of  your  work, 

you  do  make  references  to  the  past.   We  mentioned  early  in 

the  interview  that  your  training  at  Cornell  included  the 

beaux-arts  training  and  that  in  the  sixties,  when  there  was 

the  choice  between  the  International  style  and  maintaining 

references,  at  least,  to  the  classical  past,  you  tended  to 

use  those  references. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  not  only  the  training  in  school,  but 

especially  the  three  months  that  I  spent  in  Europe  in  1930 

in  the  summer.   I  saw  just  about  everything  that  was  worth 
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seeing  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.   And  unfortunately  as  I 
grow  older,  my  memory  for  names  and  so  forth  is  not  as  good 
as  it  used  to  be,  so  I  can't  just  rattle  it  off  the  way  I 
could  at  one  time.   In  any  event,  part  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  regents  over  my  report  on  a  long-range  development  plan 
was  due  to  evoking  memories  that  they  had  of  having  seen 
these  very  examples  that  I  mentioned  as  prototypes  or  as 
examples  of  forms  that  would  be  used  in  one  college  after 
the  other. 

While  we're  talking  about  that,  I  might  mention  that 
the  chancellor.  Herb  York,  was  simply  delighted  with  the 
results  and  with  the  praise  from  the  regents  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.   We  had  what  he  called  a  dog  and  pony 
show.   We  took  it  around  to  anybody  who  wanted  to  know 
about  the  plans  for  the  new  campus.   We  went  together.   I 
had  to  attend  every  regents'  meeting  with  him,  because  at 
every  meeting  we  had  some  new  building  under  consideration 
and  I  made  the  presentation  on  these.   Herb  is,  I'm  sure, 
still  an  enthusiastic  booster.   Meantime,  however, 
especially  regarding  my  presentation  of  the  long-range 
development  plan,  I  made  a  jealous  enemy  in  Bill  Pereira. 
LASKEY:   Really? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  was  the  darling  of  the  regents  up  to 
then,  as  far  as  his  proposal  for  the  long-range  development 
plan  for  Irvine.   Instead  of  showing  his  jealousy  at  once. 
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he  saw  me  at  one  of  these  regents '  meetings  and  tried  to 

take  full  credit  for  my  having  been  chosen  by  the  regents 

to  do  the  work. 

LASKEY:   How  did  he  do  that? 

ALEXANDER:   He  claimed  to  have  been  completely  responsible 

because  he  recommended  me.   But  subsequent  events  proved  to 

me  that  I  really  got  under  his  skin.   We'll  get  to  that 

later. 

LASKEY:   Because  it  seems  like  such  a  shame  and  so  totally 

unnecessary. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  shall  we  go  on  then? 

One  major  project  was  being  proposed  while  the 
residence  halls  and  the  general  services  building  were 
practically  completed.   Since  I  had  been  told  by  the 
regents  that  their  policy  was  that  the  consulting  architect 
might  be  kept  busy  with  some  work  for  them  at  all  times,  I 
thought,  well,  I'd  be  very  much  interested  in  the  big  job 
that  was  coming  up,  which  was  the  first  phase  of  the 
[School]  of  Medicine.   The  person  in  charge  of  the 
architectural  and  engineering  office  of  the  university  on 
the  campus  was  not  an  architect  nor  an  engineer,  he  was  an 
educator  by  the  name  of  [J.  W.]  Tippetts.   We  just  got 
along  famously  up  to  a  point  of  having  presented  the  long- 
range  development  plan  and  so  forth.   And  he  considered 
himself  fortunate,  as  he  said,  because  he  was  dealing  with 
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me  as  the  principal  rather  than,  as  in  the  other  cases  of 
the  universities--  Bill  Pereira  would  normally  have  one  of 
his  employees  in  charge,  and  Tippetts's  colleagues  in  other 
campuses  were  dealing  with  employees  of  the  head  of  the 
firm  instead  of  the  head  of  the  firm.   So  that  was  just 
fine  as  long  as  it  worked.   However,  I  found  that  Tippetts 
thought  that  I  was  not  equal  to  handling  something  like-- 
[tape  recorder  off]   Well,  Tippetts  was  convinced  that  I 
was  not  equal  to  the  design  of  a  medical  facility  or  a 
science  facility.   He  was  determined  that  I  wouldn't  do  the 
job.   I  mean,  he  was  not  going  to  recommend  it.   And  in  the 
course  of  time  I  became  convinced  that  the  reason  he  was  so 
adamant  about  this  was  that  another  firm  was  promising  him 
some  high  reward  if  they  got  the  job.   This  may  have  simply 
been  my  paranoia  dealing  with  this  great  big  organization. 
I  must  say  that  he  did  not  appear  to  be  that  kind  of  a  guy, 
but  in  any  event,  I  became  convinced  of  that.   I  saw  Welton 
Becket  and  Bill  Pereira  and  god  knows  who  else  going  after 
large  work  with  the  regents  and  dealing  with  them 
personally.   So  I  set  out  to  do  likewise,  and  I  didn't  know 
of  any  rule  that  I  shouldn't  see  the  regents.   I  was 
supposed  to  be  their  adviser,  and  also  I  had  their 
confidence.   So  I  saw  one  after  the  other,  personally,  and 
told  them  of  my  interest.   One  of  them.  Bill  [William  E.] 
Forbes  of  the  music  company  in  Los  Angeles,  said,  "You  know 
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the  president.  President  Kerr,  is  interested.   He  takes 
more  than  a  usual  interest  in  this  building.   Why  don't  you 
go  see  him."   So  I  made  an  appointment  to  see  him.   I 
covered  the  whole  schmear  of  every  regent  and  the  president 
of  the  university. 

When  it  came  to  the  regents '  meeting  at  which  the 
decision  was  made,  I  was  not  there.   I  was  in  my  office  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  got  a  call  that  I'd  been  selected  to  do 
this  job.   The  next  thing  I  got  was  a  call  from  the  vice 
president  in  charge  of  business,  Elmo  Morgan.   He  was  in 
San  Diego  at  the  time.   He  said,  "I  must  see  you.   I'm 
coming  up  tomorrow.   May  I  see  you  for  lunch?"   I  said, 
"Absolutely.   I'd  be  delighted."   So  I  took  him  to  the 
California  Club,  and  he  told  me  the  news,  which  I  did  not 
realize--  I  had  no  way  to  judge  the  impact  of  what  he  was 
saying  and  really  didn't  get  the  whole  story  until  later  as 
things  developed.   The  story  was  that  when  it  came  time  for 
selecting  an  architect  for  the  new  college  of  medicine,  a 
report  was  read  from  the  campus  planning  committee, 
recommending  I  don't  know  whom,  but  recommending  against  my 
selection,  specifically.   Furthermore,  Clark  Kerr  got  up 
and  made  a  recommendation  against  my  being  selected,  in 
spite  of  which  the  regents  selected  me  over  the  objection 
of  the  president  and  the  campus  planning  committee.   Well, 
I  said  to  Elmo  Morgan,  "That's  a  hell  of  a  situation.   I'd 
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be  delighted  to  get  out  of  this  one.   Just  drop  me."   He 
said,  "We  can't  possibly  do  that.   The  regents  are  the 
regents,  and  they've  selected  you.   You've  got  to 
proceed."   He  promised  me,  "I  will  see  that  you  are  not 
thrown  to  the  wolves."   Well,  that's  not  the  way  it 
happened.   I  was  thrown  to  the  wolves,  as  you  can  imagine. 
LASKEY:   In  what  way?   What  happened?   It  must  have  been 
horrendous . 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  everything  happened.   In  the  first  place, 
the  chancellor.  Herb  York,  announced  his  resignation,  and 
there  was  a  long  period  before  anyone  was  selected  to 
replace  him.   And  during  that  time-- 
LASKEY:   But  that  wasn't  related  to  your-- 

ALEXANDER:   No,  but  he  did  ask  me  in  and--  "How  dare  you  go 
to  my  boss  without  talking  to  me."   I  said,  "That  never 
occurred  to  me.   It  was  Regent  Forbes  who  suggested  it." 
"Oh,  a  regent,  okay."   He  was  still  friendly  and  is  still 
today.   But  during  this  hiatus  when  he  had  announced  his 
resignation  and  said  he  would  stay  in  office  until  somebody 
was  to  replace  him,  I  had  a  hell  of  a  time.   But  I  had  a 
much  worse  time  when  they  appointed  somebody.   Instead  of 
appointing  a  new  chancellor,  they  appointed  two  people. 
York  told  me  that  the  reason  he  resigned  was  that  he  found 
by  experience  that  in  his  former  positions  he  was  very 
comfortable  in  working  with  things.   In  this  job  he  had  to 
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work  with  people,  and  he  was  not  comfortable  working  with 
people;  that's  a  simple  explanation.   Well,  they  selected  a 
historian,  I  think  from  the  UCLA  campus,  a  professor,  as 
the  official  chancellor.   But  they  also  appointed  a  new 
position,  which  was  vice-chancellor  for  business  for  this 
particular  campus,  who  had  been  a  vice  president  of  a 
nearby  firm  that  did  nothing  but  work  for  the  Pentagon.   I 
forget  the  name  of  the  joint- -right  up  on  the  campus 
practically.   [General  Dynamics]   Anyway,  from  the  word  go, 
his  mission  was  to  disarm  me  and  get  me  thrown  out. 
LASKEY:   Who  was  this?   Do  you  remember  his  name? 
ALEXANDER:   No,  it's  in  history. 
LASKEY:   We  can  find  it. 

ALEXANDER:   It  wasn't  that  he  had  any  animosity  against  me, 
but  I  was  a  threat  to  the  organization  because  of  my 
popularity  with  the  regents.   The  local  administration 
could  not  stand  it.   Meantime,  I  went  ahead  designing  the 
building  and  my  plan  and  presentation.   Oh,  incidentally, 
Clark  Kerr  had  sought  a  consulting  architect  to  see  that  I 
wouldn't  make  terrible  mistakes  and  to  put  me  right. 
Somebody  who  had  lots  of  experience  on  medical  facilities. 
LASKEY:   Why  did  he  do  this? 

ALEXANDER:   Obviously  because  he  had  no  confidence  in  my 
ability.   This  is  ridiculous  to  me.   But  he's  not  an 
architect,  he  doesn't  know  what  it  takes.   I  presume  that 
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most  people  think  that  there ' s  no  such  thing  as  an 
architect  who  can  analyze  a  program,  whatever  it  is,  and  do 
a  good  job.   Some  people  have  an  idea  that  there  must  be  a 
school  architect,  there  must  be  a  hospital  architect,  there 
must  be  a  this,  that,  and  the  other.   And  if  you  haven't 
designed  a  hundred  of  these  things  in  your  career--  And  the 
trouble  is  you  may  have  designed  a  hundred  of  these  things, 
but  you  never  designed  one  for  Wilshire  Boulevard  or 
something  like  that.   There's  always  something  like  that. 
Well,  anyway,  the  consulting  architect  came  all  the  way 
from  Minneapolis/Saint  Paul.   I  asked  my  brother  [Harold 
Alexander] ,  who  was  then  vice  president  of  Libby  Owens 
Ford,  about  him,  and  he  said,  "Yeah,  we  call  him  a  bottom- 
drawer  architect."   In  other  words,  he's  done  so  many  of 
these  things,  he  doesn't  think  anymore.   He  just  pulls 
something  out  of  the  bottom  drawer  that  he's  done  before. 
LASKEY:   Do  you  remember  his  name? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  no.   It's  a  famous  name  in  the  field,  but  I 
just  don't  know  right  now.   Anyway,  his  organization  was  of 
some  help,  but  not  much.   What  he  wanted  immediately  was  to 
do  all  the  working  drawings.   I  could  be  responsible  for 
the  design,  and  he  would  do  the  working  drawings.   I 
refused  to  do  that,  in  spite  of  urgings  from  the  campus, 
Tippetts  and  so  forth,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  go. 
They  thought  I  couldn't  handle  this  thing.   Well,  it's 
ridiculous  because-- 
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LASKEY:   Why  did  you  find  the  idea  of  separating,  you  doing 
the  design  and  their  doing  the  working  drawings--? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  believe  in  an  architect  seeing 
everything  through,  including  construction  review  from  the 
start  to  the  finish.   That's  an  architect's  job,  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,  and  I  just  wouldn't  tolerate  it  for  a 
minute.   I  thought  it  was  really  ridiculous  to  think  that  I 
couldn't  handle  a  thing  like  that.   Because  this  was  not  a 
hospital,  which  is  more  technical  than  what  I  was  doing. 
The  basic  science  building  was  a  series  of  laboratories, 
biology  laboratories  really,  and  was  not  a  highly  technical 
hospital.   The  whole  program  was  fascinating,  and  I'm  very 
good  at  analyzing  programs  and  producing  a  building  or 
buildings  as  a  result. 

Anyway,  in  addition  to  all  the  rigmarole  of  having  a 
consultant  and  so  forth,  a  group  of  us  from  the  campus  went 
on  two  trips,  to  the  East  and  on  the  West  Coast,  visiting 
colleges  of  medicine.   I  think  there  must  have  been,  well, 
at  least  a  dozen  that  we  visited,  making  notes  and 
commenting.   Each  one  had  some  specialty  of  which  they  were 
proud.   Einstein  University  outside  of  New  York,  in  Long 
Island  I  think,  had  a  closed-circuit  TV,  so  that  instead  of 
having  an  anatomy  class  in  which  the  students  were  grouped 
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in  an  amphitheater- -which  is  the  traditional  vision  we  have 
of  medical  schools,  and  in  which  the  student  can  hardly  see 
exactly  what ' s  going  on  on  the  operating  table  down  below 
him--they  had  a  closed-circuit  TV.   So  they  could  see--  For 
instance,  when  there  was  a  foot  specialist  that  was,  well, 
taking  the  foot  apart  if  it  was  an  autopsy,  they  could  see 
everything  that  went  on  right  up  close.   They  also  had  a 
series  of  rooms  in  which  a  group  of  four  could  get  together 
for  studying  purposes.   It  seems  that  the  custom  of 
teaching  anatomy  in  medical  schools  resulted  in  pairs  and 
groups  of  four  working  on  a  cadaver  at  the  same  time, 
because  each  half  of  the  body  is  similar  to  the  other 
half.   So  they  not  only  studied  anatomy,  but  many  other 
things  in  groups  of  four.   I  was  told  that  was  their  idea. 
LASKEY:   This  is  the  Einstein  school? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  and  then  there  was  Case  Western  Reserve 
[University] . 

LASKEY:   Oh,  in  Ohio,  Cleveland. 

ALEXANDER:   Their  shtick  was  that  every  freshman  medical 
student  was  given  a  patient  the  day  he  arrived.   But  it's 
not  a  sick  patient;  it's  a  pregnant  lady  to  follow  through 
her  pregnancy.   So  that  he  learns  in  a  healthy  way  about 
the  doctor-patient  relationship.   That  was  their  prime 
thing.   Then  Stanford  [University]  had  a  multidiscipline 
laboratory.   It  seems  that  in  many  medical  schools. 
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students  go  from  one  specialist  place  to  another.   A 
specialist  has  his  own  laboratory  and  students  go  there  for 
that  thing,  and  then  they  go  to  another  one.   The  students 
roam  all  around.   Instead  of  that,  there  would  be  a 
laboratory  for  the  students  to  stay  right  there  where  they 
were,  and  the  professors  would  rotate  around. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  that's  kind  of  interesting. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  so  that  was  called  a  multidiscipline 
laboratory.   Well,  each  institution  had  something  different 
to  be  proud  of. 

Meantime,  I  was  discussing  the  project  with  the  only 
people  I  could  talk  to  about  this  thing.   The  dean  of 
medicine  had  been  selected,  and  he  came  from  Honolulu.   He 
was  a  very  young  man.   He  had  never  been  a  dean  of  medicine 
before  anywhere,  and  he  had  his  own  particular  ideas  of 
where  to  go.   For  instance,  he  was  convinced--  Well,  he 
knew  that  students  of  medicine  very  often  ended  up  in 
research  or  they  ended  up  as  general  practitioners  or 
whatever.   Only  a  handful  or  a  very  small  number  of  them 
ever  became  surgeons.   Now,  a  surgeon,  admittedly,  had 
better  go  through  a  few  autopsies  or  go  through  lots  and 
lots  of  cadavers.   That's  okay.   But  he  didn't  see  any 
sense  for  the  other  guys,  who  were  going  to  become 
pediatricians  or  psychiatrists  or  whatever.   They  could  be 
taught  all  they  needed  to  know  from  models,  which  had 
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progressed  to  a  point  where  they  were  very,  very  refined. 

However,  there  was  hardly  anybody  else  to  talk  to. 
There  was  one  other  person  with  a  medical  degree.   I  think 
his  name  was  Hamburger,  a  professor  of  what,  I  don't 
remember.   Then,  otherwise,  I  had  to  talk  to  people  who 
were  in  biology.   We  were  operating  in  that  kind  of  vacuum, 
I  would  call  it,  with  quite  a  different  situation  from 
having  a  medical  faculty  to  talk  to  about  their  needs  and 
so  forth.   It  was  an  abstract  performance.   I,  in  some 
distress,  went  to  Welton  Becket,  who  was  the  architect  of 
the  entire  UCLA  complex.   And  it  had  been  a  lifetime  bread- 
and-butter  thing;  they  kept  building  and  building  there. 
He  took  me  into  his  office  and  showed  me  a  stack  of  books 
about  a  foot  high,  each  one  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick.   These  were  the  programs  of  various  buildings 
there.   Every  room  and  its  requirements  and  its  electric 
outlets  and  everything  was  spelled  out.   He  said,  "I 
wouldn't  touch  a  pencil  to  paper  until  you  had  a  program 
like  this."   Well,  I  took  them  down  and  showed  them  to  [J. 
W.]  Tippetts,  and  he  said,  "You'll  never  get  a  program  like 
that  ever.   There's  nobody  here  that  can  do  that.   There's 
no  one  here  who  knows  what  we  want."   So  what  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Meantime,  I  had  been  requested  to  go  to  Germany  by  the 
Federal  Republic  [of  Germany]  through  their  consul,  along 
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with  four  other  people  from  around  the  country.   At  their 
expense  and  request,  I  was  to  go  over  for  a  month  in 
Germany. 

LASKEY:   How  did  that  come  about. 

ALEXANDER:   I  don't  know.   I  was  making  a  scene  in  Los 
Angeles --people  knew  me  and  so  forth.   The  common 
denominator  of  the  people  who  went  was  city  planning,  and 
they  were  to  show  me  Germany.   We  were  not  to  write  a 
report;  we  had  no  obligation.   Except  when  we  got  over 
there,  I  found  that  the  only  thing  we  had  to  pay,  you  might 
say,  in  compensation  was  several  trips  to  the  [Berlin] 
Wall,  to  explain  their  point  of  view  about  the  wall. 
That's  about  the  only  thing  we  had  to--  But  every  place  we 
went  there  was  a  schedule.   Every  five  minutes  was 
accounted  for,  a  typical  German  way  to  go  about  it. 
LASKEY:   Very  German. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  a  fascinating  trip.   I  could  care 
less  about  what  was  going  on  back  here.   I  had  my  people  in 
the  office  to  take  care  of  whatever  they  could.   But  I  saw 
to  it  that  every  time  I  got  anywhere  near  a  college  of 
medicine  in  Germany,  I  went  to  visit  it.   For  instance, 
before  I  left  I  talked  to  campus  people  about  what  I  might 
see  in  Germany  that  would  help  in  the  design  of  the  college 
of  medicine.   I  said,  "Well,  how  about  [University  of] 
Heidelberg?   I've  heard  about  that  as  interesting  and  as 
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having  a  good  college  of  medicine."   They  said,  "That's  old 
hat,  way,  way  back."   Well,  I  went  out  there 
nevertheless.   And  I  found  that,  little  did  they  know,  an 
entirely  new  campus  was  under  construction,  some  of  it 
occupied,  down  the  river  and  across  the  river  from  old 
ancient  Heidelberg.   It  was  a  fantastic  new  campus,  which  I 
found  in  several  other  places  in  Germany,  but  this  one  had 
their  college  of  medicine  in  operation. 

One  of  the  really  outstanding  things  I  found  there  was 
the  section  that  made  models.   For  instance,  they  would 
take  the  heart  of  a  deer,  inject  it  with  two  colors.   The 
artery  side  would  be  one  and  the  venous  side  would  be  the 
other,  blue  and  red.   And  then  after  the  plastic  had 
hardened,  they  would  put  it  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water,  or 
whatever  it  was,  to  eat  away--or  maybe  it  was  in  some 
acid--to  eat  away  the  flesh,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
arterial  and  venous  system  of  the  heart,  just  a  gorgeous 
thing.   All  of  the  little  capillaries  and  veins  and  so 
forth  were  there  in  plastic.   Many  other  things  that  I  saw 
them  do  gave  me  some  insight  into  what  a  medical- 
illustration  section  should  be  and  could  do. 

Well,  they  were  building  new  campuses  all  over 
Germany.   Most  of  them  were  quite  tight-knit,  well  unified, 
the  kind  of  thing  you  might  expect--but  I  didn't  expect  it-- 
in  a  bitter  cold  country  in  the  wintertime,  where  you  don't 
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want  to  go  from  building  to  building  the  way  you  might  in 
Southern  California.   You  were  in  a  megastructure,  in 
effect. 

LASKEY:   Now,  again,  just  to  put  this  in  time,  this  was  in 
the  mid-sixties? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  I  think  it  was  probably  '64  or  '65  or 
something  like  that.   Okay,  I  came  back. 

LASKEY:   Did  you  get  ideas  from  this  visit?   Did  your  whole 
plan  begin  to  clarify  in  your  mind? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  among  the  many  things  that  were  mentioned 
as  items  that  might  be  housed  in  this  thing  were  a  full- 
body  counter  in  which  the  entire  radioactive  content  of  a 
human  body  could  be  analyzed,  instead  of  finding  a  spot 
where  it  might  be,  or  you'd  have  to  analyze  the  whole 
body:   how  much  have  you  been  exposed  to  radioactivity  by 
what  you  eat,  by  just  living  today,  by  living  in  1980  or 
1965  or  whatever.   And  I  found  in  some  school  of  medicine 
one  of  these  things,  which  I'd  heard  of  but  I'd  never 
seen.   And  it's  quite  an  interesting  experience  to  get  in  a 
great  big  drawer  and  have  them  close  the  drawer  with  you  in 
it,  and  you're  in  there  for  a  little  while  and  then  they 
pull  you  out.   I  found  that  in  order  to  get  an  appropriate 
reading  they  had  gone  out  to  the  Battle  of  Jutland  site. 
The  Battle  of  Jutland  was  a  World  War  I  battle  between 
England  and  the  Germans  in  which  a  great  many  ships  were 
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sunk.   They  took  one  of  these  naval  vessels  up  and  used  the 
steel  from  it,  because  it  would  have  virtually  no 
radioactivity  compared  to  1965.   That  was  just  a  point  of 
interest. 

But  what  I  designed  for  the  basic  science  building, 
which  was  the  five-story —  Maybe  it  was  seven.   It  was 
planned  to  be  seven  ultimately.   Anyway,  a  multistory 
building.   I  planned  a  center  slot  that  went  from  the 
ground  to  the  heavens,  some  sixteen  feet  wide  and  the  full 
length  of  the  building,  with  catwalks  on  the  inside.   You 
know  what  I  mean  by  that,  narrow  walkways  and  stairways 
with  holes  in  them,  so  that  you  had  access  to  any  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  building.   On  the  outside  of  the  slot  on 
both  sides  were  laboratories  backing  into  it,  and  they  were 
large  rooms,  very  large  rooms.   So  that  if  any  change  were 
to  be  made--and  I  didn't  know  what  would  actually  happen-- 
one  could  go  inside  there  and  get  to  the  back  of  the 
laboratory  and  plug  it  into  oxygen  or  helium  or  some  kind 
of  liquid.   God  only  knows  what  they  might  want  in  the  way 
of  facility,  or  they  might  want  an  entirely  different  air- 
conditioning  system  in  that  particular  laboratory  for  some 
reason  or  other. 

LASKEY:   So  this  catwalk  space  that  you're  talking  about  is 
really  a  service  area  to  deal  with  facilities  and 
necessities? 
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ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  then  outside  the  row  of 
laboratories  that  backed  up  on  this  service  area  was  a 
corridor,  and  across  the  corridor  was  a  series  of  rooms 
with  windows  and  each  major  laboratory  that  would  house 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  people  doing  their  work.   It  would 
be  a  professor  and  his  entourage,  including  students. 
Across  the  hall  from  that  would  be  a  seminar  room  and 
offices  for  the  scientists,  who  were  the  major  actors  in 
this  scene  and  would  have  to  have  a  little  office.   But  it 
wasn't  very  important  to  them;  their  important  thing  was 
the  laboratory.   And,  oh,  there  were  all  kinds  of  things. 
A  major  nonfeature  was  no  anatomy  laboratory  room,  although 
that  came  in  later.   The  basement  had  animal  quarters. 
Animals  were  to  be  raised  off  campus  in  an  out-of-door 
space,  and  if  they  were  to  be  used  in  medical  experiments 
they  were  to  be  housed  in  the  basement.   Then  on  each  floor 
there  was  an  animal  holding  room,  and  then  there  were  dirty 
elevators  and  clean  elevators  and  all  that  sort  of  jazz. 

The  first  year  of  medicine--  The  concept  was  developed 
by  biologists  and  the  dean  mainly  and  myself  as  to  how  it 
could  be  done.   The  concept  was  that  in  the  first  year  of 
medicine  the  neophyte  doctor  would  become  a  biologist.   He 
would  do  that  by  working  side  by  side  with  graduate 
students  who  were  attracted  to  a  certain  professor.   They 
would  go  to  classes,  but  the  most  important  thing  was 
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knocking  elbows  with  a  scientific  atmosphere.   The  idea  was 
to  become  a  biologist  in  a  year.   Well,  in  two  years  they 
become  biologists.   The  first  year  it  was  working  in  these 
laboratories  mainly;  the  second  year  of  work  involved 
individual  cubicles.   So  that  they  had  not  only  carrels, 
but  a  place  with  a  door,  and  they  could  go  in  there  and 
have  their  books  on  the  shelf  and  so  on.   Each  one  in  the 
class  had  one  of  these  cubicles. 

And  then  there  were  two  major  lecture  halls.   We  had 
heard  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  VA  [Veterans 
Administration]  hospital  very  close  to  it,  which  turned  out 
to  be  true.   Although  they  would  have  mainly  geriatric 
cases,  certain  specialized  cases,  nevertheless,  they  would 
be  connected  underground.   As  [would]  the  future  teaching 
hospital  [medical  teaching  facility] ,  which  was  anticipated 
to  be  next  to  this  first  two  years  of  medicine,  where  the 
next  two  years  would  be  clinical.   There  would  be  an 
underground  connection  there  by  which  a  patient  could  be 
brought  in  and  up  to  one  of  these  lecture  halls  as  a 
demonstration  to  the  group  of  doctors  or  would-be  doctors 
in  the  lecture  hall.   I'd  seen  examples  of  motion  pictures 
shown  on  a  glass  screen  so  that  one  could  walk  in  front  of 
the  screen  and  not  obstruct  the  projection. 
LASKEY:   Walk  in  front  of  it? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  if  you  show  a  motion  picture,  or  a  TV  as 
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it  turns  out,  against  a  certain  kind  of  glass  that's  made 
for  the  purpose,  that's  in  the  room  behind  the  screen.   But 
in  front  of  the  screen  the  lecturer  can  walk  around  without 
disturbing.   In  other  words  it's  not  a  front  projection, 
it's  a  rear  projection. 
LASKEY:   Rear  projection. 

ALEXANDER:   And  I  devised  that  for  both  halls,  whether 
they've  been  used  successfully  that  way  or  not.   Closed- 
circuit  TV  was  under  development,  but  it  hadn't  come  up  to 
what  it  is  now.   The  thing  was  wired  for  closed-circuit  TV 
throughout  the  entire  complex,  through  all  the  laboratories 
and  the  whole  business.   We  also  had  a  TV  room  in  the 
basement  for  a  professor  to  put  on  a  show  of  his  particular 
specialty,  whatever  that  might  be.   It  was  a  regular  TV 
studio.   Well,  that's  enough  of  the  details  about  the 
content . 

For  my  presentation  I  made  slides  likening  the 
building  to  the  human  body,  which  breathes,  and  there's  an 
air-conditioning  system;  which  has  a  nervous  system;  which 
has  a  blood-circulating  system;  and  which  has  a  digestive 
system  and  so  on;  and  also  a  reproductive  system.   Not  only 
the  presentation  of  this  analogy  of  the  human  body,  but 
also  the  plan  itself  and  the  elements  and  how  the  plan  had 
developed  went  over  like  a  million  dollars  in  the  regents' 
meeting  when  I  presented  it.   The  chancellor  at  UCLA  at  the 
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time  was  [Franklin  D.]  Murphy.   No  sooner  had  I  finished 
when  Murphy  jumped  up  with  great  enthusiasm  and  said  how 
great  it  was  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   Oh,  many  cheers,  and 
everything  was  just  splendid! 
LASKEY:   How  about  Clark  Kerr? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  wasn't  saying  anything  that  I  can 
recall.   But  I  had  nothing  against  him  whatsoever.   I  can 
just  imagine  his  embarrassment.   It  must  have  been  awful. 
Well,  that  went  fine.   Oh,  I  should  say  that  before  that 
presentation--  Was  it  before  or  after?   Well,  anyway,  when 
I  came  home  from  Germany--  No,  it  was  after  that 
presentation.   Anyway,  things  started  to  happen  there. 
That  is  to  say,  the  regents  found  this  replacement  of  two 
people  for  one  for  the  chancellor,  and  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  for  the  building  for  the  college  of 
medicine,  the  dean  [Joseph  Stokes]  announced  his 
resignation.   Let's  see,  the  first  professors  started  to 
arrive,  and  in  a  fairly  short  time,  while  the  building  was 
under  construction,  each  professor  who  arrived  had  his  own 
peculiar  set  of  circumstances  and  desires,  which  were 
accommodated--in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  didn't  know  in 
advance- -because  of  this  slot  in  the  middle  of  the 
building.   So  that  it  was  flexible.   There  were  hundreds  of 
change  orders.   It  was  just  crazy. 
LASKEY:   But  it  could  be  done. 
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ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  and  it  was  done.   And  it  would  have  been 
impossible  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that  flexibility  built  in 
by  the  interior  slot.   The  bids  came  in,  incidentally.   The 
bids  on  the  UCLA  college  of  medicine  [Center  for  Health 
Sciences]  just  scared  the  hell  out  of  the  regents,  and  they 
didn't  know  what  the  hell  they  were  getting  into  down 
there.   The  estimate  for  the  building  had  been  $13  million, 
and  it  came  in  about  $10  or  $11  [million] .   It  was  way 
low.   And  yet  it  was  not  a  phony  contract  or  anything  like 
that.   Of  course,  there  were  all  these  change  orders,  so 
that  the  ultimate  cost  was  more  than  that,  but  that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  us.   That  was  because  in  their  way  of 
going  about  things,  we  had  no  medical  advice  to  speak  of  in 
the  development  of  the  building.   The  head  of  the  dean  of 
medicine  of  UCLA,  [Sherman  M.]  Mellinkoff,  had  given  me  his 
copy  of  the  biography  of  the  most  famous  father  of  medicine 
in  the  United  States.   He  was  a  Canadian,  I  don't  remember 
his  name  right  now.   I  read  that  from  cover  to  cover.   I 
had  done  a  lot  of  things  to  get  ready  for  this. 

All  right,  another  thing  that  happened  when  I  came 
back  from  Germany,  I  found  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  in 
my  absence  down  at  Borrego  Hot  Springs--which  is  a  funny 
thing,  to  get  it  off  campus.   I  don't  know  why  it  was  done, 
but  that  was  the  case.   [It  was]  led  by  Mr.  Tippetts,  who 
by  that  time  was  an  enemy,  for  obvious  reasons. 
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LASKEY:   Did  he  ever  explain  to  you  why  he  took  the  tack  he 
did?   Was  there  ever,  even  in  the  beginning,  a  reasonable 
reason  why  he  should  have  felt  that  way? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  may  have  simply  thought  that  it  took  a 
special  architectural  experience  of  some  kind  to  do  what 
was  done.   Anyway,  my  people  from  the  office  reported  that 
something  was  afoot  and  they  didn't  know  what  was  going 
on.   But  as  soon  as  I  got  back  I  was  taken  into  a  room.   A 
contract  for  the  first  building  of  the  second  college  had 
been  signed,  and  I  had  nobody  to  guide  me  as  to  what  was 
going  on,  except  the  content  of  the  program.   I  was  taken 
into  a  room  and  shown  a  model  of  something  that  looked 
incredibly  amorphous  and  meaningless  to  me,  which  the 
architect  that  I  had  recommended  for  this  first  building  in 
the  second  college  had  made  as  his  idea  of  a  second  college 
as  a  whole.   It  looked  something  like  the  stuff  you  have  on 
the  table  in  there,  a  lot  of  little  cubes  piled  high  on  the 
table. 

LASKEY:   Little  building  blocks. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   And  what  I  had  envisioned  as  the  second 
college  was  abstractly  based  on--  Well,  the  very  first 
building  was  a  science  building,  chemistry  I  believe  it 
was,  and  one  objective  was  to  get  the  air  from  chemistry 
experiments  out  of  the  noses  of  people.   This  led  to  what  I 
called  snorkels,  vertical  shafts,  which  reflected  my 
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original  abstract  vision  of  what  this  second  campus  might 
be  In  form.   Well,  It  turned  out  that  In  my  absence  a  very 
logical  thing  had  happened.   The  university  started  out 
with  a  very  heavy  scientific  bent,  and  the  campus  planning 
committee  had  decided,  or  maybe  the  regents,  I  don't  know 
who,  that  the  second  college  should  be  humanities 
oriented.   Great  Idea.   It  turned  out  to  be  finally 
called--  [pause]  Who's  the  early  California  wanderer  who 
went  through  the  High  Sierras  and-- 
LASKEY:   John  Mulr. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  this  was  the  John  Mulr  College.   Well,  I 
didn't  know  any  of  this,  and  I  didn't  realize  that  the  guy 
who  was  sitting  across  the  table,  a  new  faculty  member,  had 
been  chosen  as  the  head  of  the  new  college.   And  he  had 
these  dreams,  which  I  had  never  heard  about,  and  here's  a 
building  under  construction.   You  couldn't  do  anything 
about  that.   Well,  anyway,  that  didn't  work  out  very 
favorably.   They  weren't  any  more  forthright  than  they  had 
been  about  some  other  things. 

LASKEY:   Was  this  just  part  of  the  nature  of  working  with  a 
bureaucracy? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  would  be  nice  if  somebody  had  said 
anytime  along  the  line,  "Well,  the  second  college  should  be 
humanities  oriented."   Then  I  would  have  had  a  clue.   I  had 
no  such  clue.   I'm  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  idea,  but 
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I  didn't  know  that  was  the  idea,  because  the  very  first 
building  in  the  second  college  was  a  chemistry  building. 
Okay,  during  the  construction  of  the  college  of  medicine, 
it  went  through  three  chancellors;  I  believe  there  were 
three  successive  deans;  two  presidents  of  the  university. 
I  mean,  there  were  all  kinds  of  changes.   Meantime,  the 
assistant  chancellor  made  my  life  miserable,  and  finally  I 
decided  it  just  wasn't  worth  it  and  I  resigned  as 
consulting  architect.   I  still  continued  the  construction 
of  the  college  of  medicine,  and  both  the  first  dean  of 
medicine  and  the  first  chancellor  are  very  good  friends  of 
mine  today,  whenever  I've  stopped  in  there.   But  the  next 
turn  was  to  find  my  replacement.   Incidentally,  they  did 
get  rid  of  Tippetts.   I  don't  know  whether  he  went  to 
another  campus  or  what  happened  to  him.   But  in  any  event, 
he  was  no  longer  there,  and  they  got  somebody,  I  believe, 
specifically  to  make  things  hard  for  me,  which  he  proceeded 
to  do. 

LASKEY:   But  weren't  they  content  with  the  medical 
building? 

ALEXANDER:  Oh,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  was 
still  somebody  who  challenged  their  authority  with  the 
regents . 

LASKEY:   So  it's  still  strictly  the  fact  that  you  had  gone 
to  the  regents  over — 
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ALEXANDER:   Over  nothing.   I  had  been  selected  over  the 

objections  of  the  president. 

LASKEY:   But  hadn't  the  other,  Becket  and--? 

ALEXANDER:   However  they  did  that  and  handled  it,  I  don't 

know.   But  they  had  not  had  the  experience  of  being 

selected  over  the  objection  of  the  president,  that's  for 

sure.   Anyway,  that  hounded  me. 

Where  was  I?   I  was  talking  about  the  selection  of 
somebody  to  replace  the  head  of  the  A  and  E  [architects  and 
engineers]  office.   He  was  somebody  I  knew  from  the  Los 
Angeles  area,  but  he  turned  out  to  be  very  antagonistic. 
LASKEY:   To  you? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes.   He  was  hired  for  that  purpose,  in  my 
opinion.   Let's  see,  what  was  I  going  to  say?   Oh,  I  found 
that  I  was  not  being  consulted  about  things  that  a 
consulting  architect  should  be.   So  I  complained  to,  or 
stated  that  at  least,  to  the  new  chancellor,  and  he  agreed 
with  me  that  a  consulting  architect  should  be  consulted. 
But  he  couldn't  say  that  I  would  be  in  the  future,  and  I 
wasn't.   This  was  part  of  the  harassment;  it  was  sort  of  a 
negative  harassment.   But  I  was  not  in  a  position  to 
fulfill  my  responsibility,  no  question  about  it.   So 
anyway,  I  finally  did  resign  and-- 
LASKEY:   Who  was  your  replacement? 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah.   Okay,  that's  where  I  was  going  to 
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go.   The  replacement  was  A.  Q.  [Quincy]  Jones. 
LASKEY:   And  he  was  antagonistic  to  you? 
ALEXANDER:   Not  in  the  least,  no. 

LASKEY:   Who  was  it  that  was  antagonistic  to  you,  then? 
ALEXANDER:   He  was  a  former  architect  in  charge  of  the 
state  university  work,  he  worked  for  the  state 
university.   I  don't  remember  his  name  right  now.   [M.  A. 
Cason] 

LASKEY:   But  it  wasn't  your  replacement,  then. 
ALEXANDER:   No.   As  soon  as  the  word  got  out  that  I  was  in 
trouble.  Bill  [William]  Pereira  jumped  in  and  did  his  best 
to  get  that  job,  as  well  as  [University  of  California] 
Irvine.   He  deluged  the  campus--  I  went  down  there  once, 
and  I  found  the  campus  just  deluged  with  these  sketches 
with  different  variations  on  my  proposal  for  the  long-range 
development  plan.   Anyway,  fortunately  he  was  not  selected, 
but  A.  Q.  Jones  was.   I'm  sure  that  it  was  not  A.  Q. 
Jones's  machinations  at  all,  but  if  you  go  there  today  you 
will  find  various  things  that  I  can  easily  see  were  done 
out  of  spite  to  prevent  my  plan  from  ever  being  carried 
out.   A  building  for  the  performing  arts  that  Jones 
designed  lies  right  across  the  main  axis  that  I  had 
expected  to  hold  twelve  campuses  together,  or  however  many 
it  was.   They  had  the  plans  for  the  second  set  of  three  of 
a  cluster  of  residence  halls.   And  instead  of  going  ahead 
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to  build  those,  which  would  have  been  very  popular,  I 
believe,  they  built  a  hollow,  square,  multistory, 
elevatored  building  right  behind  the  dining  hall  where  I 
had  expected  a  theater  to  go.   And  I  stayed  in  it  on  one 
occasion  when  I  went  down  there,  oh,  some  seventeen  days 
with  Rogers,  the  psychologist. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  Carl  Rogers? 

ALEXANDER:   Carl  Rogers.   And  I  stayed  in  this  new 
dormitory  setup.   That  court  was  the  noisiest  thing  I've 
ever  experienced.   Well,  the  whole  thing  was  a  mess 
compared  to  this  cluster  of  stuff  that  I  had  designed,  from 
my  standpoint  of  course.   It  was  done  out  of  spite,  as  I 
see  it.   And,  of  course.  Bill  Pereira  designed  a  fantastic 
library,  not  where  my  plan  had  recommended  it  at  all.   And 
what  I  had  shown  abstractly —  And  this  was  no  specific 
design,  except  I  had  to  show  something.   I  had  shown  a 
pyramid,  so  that  each  floor  had,  in  effect,  a  terrace 
outside  of  it,  where  you  could  go  outside  when  you  felt 
like  it,  in  the  shade  or  the  sun  or  whatever  you  wanted.   I 
can  just  see--  I  know  the  way  Bill  thinks,  or  thought.   You 
know  the  shape  of  the  library  that  was  built? 
LASKEY:   No,  I  don't. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay,  you've  seen  pictures  of  it  or  you've  seen 
it  in  movies  or  things  like  that.   It  was  a  pyramid  turned 
upside  down. 
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LASKEY:   Okay,  yes. 
ALEXANDER:   You  know  what  I  mean? 
LASKEY:   Yes,  I  do. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  exactly  what  he  would  do.   He'd  say, 
"What  did  he  show  there?   A  pyramid?   Okay,  let's  turn  it 
upside  down.   He  showed  it  out  where  you  can  see  the  ocean, 
we'll  stick  it  in  the  trees,"  which  he  did. 
LASKEY:   Was  that  his  choice  or  was  the  decision  to  place 
the  library  somewhere  else--? 

ALEXANDER:   I'm  sure  it  was  his.   I'm  confident  it  was 
his.   I  can't  ask  him  now.   Anyway,  that  was  sort  of  a 
disaster.   Meantime,  my  life  went  on  with  other  things - 
For  instance,  I  was  on  the  campus  one  day  when  things  were 
in  good  shape,  in  a  meeting  with  the  campus  planning 
committee.   Before  the  meeting  was  up  I  was  called  to  the 
telephone,  and  it  was  somebody  from  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
saying,  "You  know,  we  just  had  this  Easter  earthquake  up 
here."   (This  was  May  or  something  like  that.)   "We'd  like 
to  have  you  come  up  and  replan  the  central  business 
district."   "Oh,  yeah?   Okay,  well,  sure.   I'd  love  to  look 
into  it,  anyway."   "We'd  like  to  have  you  here  Monday 
afternoon."   This  was  Friday.   I  said,  "My  office  is  closed 
already.   I'm  down  in  San  Diego,  and  I  can't  get  to  the 
office  until  Monday.   I  can't  make  arrangements  until  then, 
and  I  don't  see  how  I  could  be  there  Monday  at  all."   I  got 
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to  the  office  Monday,  and  I  found  that  there  was  a  three- 
hour  time  change  between  Seattle  and  Anchorage- -or  there 
was  at  that  time.   It  is  no  longer.   There  is  an  arbitrary 
difference  now.   But  I  found  that  I  could  indeed  get  a 
plane  at  something  like  noon  in  Los  Angeles  and  be  there  at 
seven  o'clock  their  time  that  evening.   So  I  went  up  and 
found  what  the  situation  was  and  eventually  got  a  contract 
and  took  three  guys  up  there,  worked  over  a  period  of  three 
months  on  a  very  exciting  project.   Well,  that  was  fine  as 
far  as  it  went.   Everything  was  very  successful,  I  thought, 
except  one  thing.   Soon  after  I  returned  home--  Oh,  I 
should  say,  I  don't  know  how  much  you're  interested  in 
little  asides  like  this,  but  these  three  guys  that  I  took 
up  there  were--  [Chris  Wojciechowski]  was  Polish,  a  great 
big  monstrous  guy  who  was  used  to  skiing.   He  took  his 
skiing  equipment.   [Carl  Tragsiel  was]  an  elderly  gentleman 
who  for  fifteen  years  had  been  head  of  architectural  design 
in  an  architectural  institute  of  Vienna.   I  don't  know 
which  it  was.   Anyway,  he  was  wonderful  with  young  people. 
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ALEXANDER:   He  had  been  brought  up  in  ski  country  and  was 
an  expert  skier.   In  fact,  once  a  year,  without  saying 
anything  in  advance  as  to  what  his  plans  were,  he  would 
come  to  me  and  say,  "I'm  going  to  Austria  tomorrow.   I'll 
be  back  in  three  weeks."   And  I'd  say,  "Okay,  Carl,  be  glad 
to  see  you  when  you  come  back."   He  went  over  there  to  see 
his  family  and  his  old  friends  and  to  ski. 

As  I  say,  he  was  wonderful  with  young  people,  and  I 
took  one  of  them  along,  who  was  Amorsolo  Manligas,  from  the 
Philippines,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  snowflake  in  his 
life.   The  very  first  weekend--  I  was  recovering  from  a  ski 
accident  myself,  and  I  was  on  crutches.   I  had  been  offered 
a  plane  ride  by  a  bush  pilot  to  see  the  environs  of 
Anchorage  that  first  weekend  after  we  were  up  there 
together.   Carl  Tragsiel  and  Chris  [Wojciechowski]  had 
their  ski  equipment  with  them,  and  they  were  going  to  ski 
Alieska  ski  run.   I  said,  "Okay,  that's  great.   Amor,  you 
just  stay  in  the  motel  and  read."   Well,  instead  of  that 
they  took  Amor  with  them.   They  rented  ski  equipment  for 
him  out  there,  they  took  him  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  he  came  down  twice  without  killing  himself. 
LASKEY:   How  did  he  do  it,  on  his  hands  and  knees?   How 
terrifying.   Remind  me  again,  what  time  of  year  were  you 
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there?   Obviously  they  were  skiing-- 

ALEXANDER:   May,  June,  July.   By  the  time  I  got  them  up 
there,  it  was  probably  June.   Yeah,  I  got  them  up  there  the 
first  of  June,  maybe,  and  June,  July,  August  they  worked  on 
the  thing  with  me.   But  I  was  going  back  and  forth  at  the 
time,  frequently.   Then  they  had  done  such  good  jobs,  and  I 
was  so  pleased  with  it  that  I  said  that--  "Oh,  Chris  has  to 
go  back  to  Los  Angeles  to  be  in  court  for  something  or 
other--you  two  guys  can  have  a  trip  at  my  expense  anyplace 
in  Alaska."   So  they  chose  to  go  together  to  Nome  and 
Kotzebue,  where  they  got  tossed  in  a  blanket,  and  Carl  made 
sketches  and  they  had  a  good  time. 

Meantime,  I  went  fishing  at  Katmai  National 
Monument.   It's  now  a  national  park  I  think,  where  the 
Valley  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Smokes  is.   And  there  was  a  camp 
known  as  Brooks  Camp  on  the  Brooks  River.   The  Brooks  River 
is  only  two  miles  long,  and  it  is  choked  with  fish.   Midway 
between  two  lakes--  Incidentally,  it  flows  into  the  Bering 
Sea,  not  into  the  Gulf  of  Alaska.   Midway  along  the  river 
there  was  about  a  twelve-foot  waterfall,  which  has  been 
pictured  several  times  in  the  National  Geographic  over  a 
period  of  years,  where  the  sockeye  salmon,  colored  red  at 
that  time  when  they're  about  to  mate,  come  up  that  little 
twelve-foot  fall  by  the  zillion.   I  was  there  just  after 
that  event,  so  that  the  area  around  the  falls  was  like  a 
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cushion  with  the  bones  of  salmon  that  the  bears  had  been 

eating.   Thousands  and  thousands  of  salmon  skeletons. 

LASKEY:   Do  the  bears  fish  for  salmon  essentially  the  same 

way  we  do?   They  just  take  them  out  of  the  water? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  they  have  claws  and  they  go  whaaaap,  like 

that,  and  the  claws  go  in  the  salmon  and  they  have  a 

salmon.   And  as  I  was  fishing  near  that  place,  I  came 

across  the  track  of  one  of  those  bears.   I  measured  it--I 

had  a  tape  measure  along  to  measure  my  fish--and  this  darn 

bear  track  was  seventeen  inches  long. 

LASKEY:   Would  these  have  been  grizzly  bears? 

ALEXANDER:   They  were  kodiak  bears.   They're  Alaska 

bears.   They're  not  brown  or  black,  they're  light  tan  in 

color. 

LASKEY:   And  big. 

ALEXANDER:   They're  enormous.   When  they  stand  up,  they'd 

scare  the  hell  out  of  you;  they're  very,  very  big.   Well,  I 

didn't  see  one,  thank  god.   But  I  did  catch  a  lot  of 

fish.   I  had  a  great  time  there. 

Well,  let's  get  back  home.   What  was  I  doing 
otherwise?   Oh,  yes,  I'll  tell  you  the  outcome.   I  was 
delighted  with  the  way  things  went,  and  soon  after  being  up 
there  and  finishing  my  work-- 
LASKEY:   What  did  you  do  in  Anchorage? 
ALEXANDER:   I  developed  a  plan  for  the  renovation  or  the 
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rebuilding  of  the  city  that  had  been  shaken  down  to  its 
roots,  and  the  plan  depended,  really,  on  an  economic 
concept.   The  J.  C.  Penney  store  had  been  made  of  precast 
panels;  they're  supposed  to  be  welded  together  on  the  site 
and  under  close  inspection.   And  the  inspection  in 
Anchorage  was  not  all  it  was  cracked  up  to  be.   So  it  fell 
down  like  a  deck  of  cards,  killing  several  people.   That 
was  an  important  economic  asset  to  Anchorage.   Then  Sears 
[and  Roebuck  Company]  was  the  other  big  economic  force  in 
Anchorage,  and  they  had  bought  land  way  out  on  the 
outskirts,  the  way  they  do  very  often  here.   They'll  be 
their  own  thing,  you  know.   The  success  of  my  plan  depended 
on  the  economic  fact  that  J.  C.  Penney  was  going  to  rebuild 
right  where  they  had  been,  and  the  idea  was  to  get  Sears  to 
build  at  the  other  end  of  a  series  of  smaller  stores.   In 
other  words,  creating  a  shopping  center  in  downtown 
Anchorage  typical  of  ones  that  we  see  today  here.   Well, 
that  was  beyond  my  capacity  unless  I  stayed  on  there 
forever.   The  city  council  and  the  mayor  should  have  taken 
this  on,  and  my  report  pointed  this  out,  that  this  was 
their  chore  to  do.   Sometime  after  I  came  home  I  had  a  call 
from  the  mayor  of  Anchorage,  who  had  come  down  to  speak  to 
a  convention  of  engineers  on  earthquakes,  at  the  Biltmore 
Hotel,  just  a  couple  of  blocks  from  my  office.   So  I  went 
over  to  hear  him,  and  after  his  talk  I  asked  him  to  come 
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over  to  the  office.   I  had  some  slides  of  my  presentation 
of  the  thing  to  give  him. 

LASKEY:   This  is  when  you  were  still  in  the  Mobil  Building? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes.   And  I  said,  "How  are  things  going  up 
there?"   "Just  fine."   I  said,  "In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  approved  the  plan,  the  city  council  approved  it, 
before  them,  the  planning  commission  approved  this  plan, 
and  the  federal  government  approved  it,  there's  just  one 
thing  that  worries  me.   And  that  is  that  the  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Alaska  does  not  like  the  plan. 
In  fact,  he  hates  it.   It  seems  he  had  made  loans  on  several 
whorehouses  and  several  saloons  that  fell  down  there,  and 
he  wants  it  built  back  just  the  way  it  was."   And  the  mayor 
said,  "Bob,  don't  worry  about  that.   He  doesn't  have  a  vote 
on  the  city  council."   Well,  the  next  month  he  was  elected 
mayor.   [laughter]   So  that's  what  sometimes  happens  to 
plans  that  mice  and  men  make,  you  know. 

LASKEY:   Was  there  no  protest  from  the  people  of  Anchorage? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  people  of  Anchorage  could  care  less 
for  the  most  part.   I  mean,  who  knows  about  things  like 
that  here  even?   There  was  protest  from  the  mayor,  who  was 
no  longer  mayor,  and  from  some  city  councilmen,  maybe.   But 
the  man  who  later  became  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
Nixon  and  resigned--  He  was  from  Anchorage. 
LASKEY:   James  Watt? 
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ALEXANDER:   No,  the  one  under  Nixon.   It  was  a  guy  who  had 
a  superficial  reputation  that  I  would  have  thought  that  he 
might  be  a  Watt.   In  fact  I  was  concerned  when  he  became 
secretary  of  the  interior,  but  he  turned  out  to  resign  in 
protest  against  Nixon's  policies,  because  he  was  at  heart  a 
conservationist.   He  was  also,  however,  like  all  the 
Alaskans,  an  independent  cuss  who  wouldn't  take  advice  from 
anybody  else.   And  when  the  task  force  on  the  earthquake 
prescribed  an  area  where  nothing  higher  than  one  story 
should  be  built  ever,  of  course  he  proceeded  to  build  a 
hotel  at  that  location.   What's  his  name?   Wally-- 
LASKEY:   We'll  think  of  it  shortly.   [Walter  J.  Hickel] 
ALEXANDER:   So  that  was  that  as  far  as  Anchorage  was 
concerned.   At  the  same  time  I  had  been  working.   In  fact, 
when  I  was  selected  for  the  university  work,  I  had  already 
been  working  on  a  general  plan  for  the  city  of 
Escondido  [California] . 

LASKEY:   How  did  you  get  involved  with  Escondido? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  there  was  a  young  man  in  my  office--this 
was  while  I  was  still  on  Glendale  Boulevard  before  I  moved 
into  the  Mobil  Building--a  young  man  in  my  office  whose 
wife's  parents  lived  in  Escondido. 

LASKEY:   So  it  didn't  come  out  of  your  relationship  with 
UCSD  [University  of  California,  San  Diego] . 
ALEXANDER:   No,  it  was  one  of  the  examples  that  I  used  to 
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show  the  regents  that  I  had  some  concept  of  working  on  a 

large  scale.   One  of  the  slides  I  used  to  show  the  regents 

was  the  work  that  I  had  done  up  to  that  time  on 

Escondido.   Anyway,  I  went  down  there  frequently  and 

sometimes  made  the  circuit,  to  Escondido  and  then  the 

university.   Then  on  one  occasion  the  city  manager  of 

Escondido  said,  "You're  in  trouble."   He  said,  "I've  had 

some  calls  from  some  of  these  retired  admirals  around  here 

that  you're  a  dangerous  communist." 

LASKEY:   Okay,  now,  let's  put  this  in  time.   This  must  have 

been  the  late  fifties  then,  perhaps,  if  you  were  still  in 

Glendale. 

ALEXANDER:   No,  Glendale  Boulevard.   I  stopped  working  on 

new  work  with  [Richard  J.]  Neutra  in  1958.   In  1960,  I 

believe,  I  moved.   So  it  was  1959  when  I  started. 

LASKEY:   Okay,  late  fifties. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   That's  pretty  late.   [laughter] 

LASKEY:   I'm  just  trying  to  put  it  in  the  context  of  the 

political  era  in  the  country. 

ALEXANDER:   It  was  ' 60-something  when  I  was  challenged,  '60 

or  '61. 

LASKEY:   This  is  the  early  Kennedy  years  then. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  okay. 

And  I  said,  " Where 'd  they  get  that  idea?" 

He  said,  "Well,  you  better  go  around  and  visit  the 
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newspaper  editor."  I  forget  who  that  was. 

So  I  went  to  visit  the  newspaper  editor.   I  said, 
"What's  this  I  hear?" 

He  said,  "Well,  have  you  seen  this  book?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  I  said.   "Yeah,  that's  the  Tenney 
Report."   Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Tenney  Report? 
LASKEY:   Tenney  was  a  congressman. 

ALEXANDER:   No,  the  state  of  California  had  their  own  un- 
American  activities  committee. 
LASKEY:   He  would  be  an  assemblyman,  then. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  an  assemblyman  by  the  name  of  [Jack  B.] 
Tenney. 

I  said,  "Yeah,  I've  seen  those  reports."   There  were 
two  of  them  as  far  as  I  know,  maybe  more.   "But  that  guy 
went  to  jail. " 

LASKEY:   Did  he  really?   I  didn't  know  that. 
ALEXANDER:   He  said,  "Well,  you're  mentioned  in  every 
Tenney  Report  in  the  index,  and  if  you  look--  How'd  you  get 
mixed  up  with  this  guy  [Frank  B.]  Wilkinson?" 

"Why  shouldn't  I  get  mixed  up  with  him?   I  was  doing 
the  largest  project  in  the  public  housing  program." 

"Public  housing?" 

"Yes,  the  public  housing  program  in  Los  Angeles.   He 
was  in  charge  of  community  relations.   Why  shouldn't  I  see 
him?  " 
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LASKEY:   Wilkinson  being-- 

ALEXANDER:   Frank  Wilkinson. 

LASKEY:   Who  was — ? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  worked  for  the  [Los  Angeles  City] 

Housing  Authority,  and  he  refused  to  say  that  he  was  or  was 

not  a  communist  in  front  of,  not  only  the  Tenney  committee, 

but  the  Congress. 

LASKEY:   The  House  [Committee  on]  Un-American  Activities. 

ALEXANDER:   The  most  un-American  committee  we've  ever 

had.   Yeah. 

LASKEY:   So  you  had  worked  with-- 

ALEXANDER:   I  knew  him  very  well  as  a  friend  and  a  business 

associate.   I  still  think  he's  a  great  guy.   His  father  was 

a  minister  who  instilled  in  him  some  sound  American 

principles.   "It's  none  of  your  goddamned  business  what  I 

think." 

LASKEY:   It's  called  the  First  Amendment. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   Well,  anyway,  then  I  learned  from  him — 

No,  I  guess  I  learned  from  the  city  manager  that  at  the 

next  meeting  of  the  city  council  where  I  was  to  present 

this  plan,  Clark  Kerr  had  sent  an  emissary  down  to  listen 

in  to  see  how  I  got  along.   Well,  I  had  learned  somehow  or 

other  that  it's  bad  news  when  you  run  if  something  like 

this  happens.   That's  when  they  all  start  to  nip  at  your 

heels  and  give  you  a  bad  time.   So  I  went  right  ahead  and 
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made  my  presentation.   Nobody  said  a  damn  thing. 

Oh,  incidentally,  before  that  when  I  was  with  the 
newspaper  editor,  he  said,  "Have  you  ever  done  any  federal 
work? " 

I  said,  "Yeah." 

He  said,  "Do  you  have  anything  that  would  show  that 
this  guy  Tenney  was  crazy?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know  about  him,  but  I  do  have  a 
security  clearance." 

He  said,  "You  have?" 

I  said,  "Well,  I  was  involved  in  two  fallout-shelter 
surveys  that  were  pilot  surveys  under  Eisenhower." 
LASKEY:   Under  Eisenhower,  that's  interesting. 
ALEXANDER:   And  when  I  finished  the  one  for  Contra  Costa 
County,  the--  What's  the  name  of  the  big  research  outfit 
for  the  air  force  at  Santa  Monica? 
LASKEY:   Rand  [Corporation] . 

ALEXANDER:   The  Rand  Corporation  asked  me  if  I  would  be  a 
consultant  on  this.   And  I  said,  "Sure.   I'm  convinced  that 
it's  a  bad  way  to  go,  but  I'll  be  your  consultant."   They 
said,  "Well,  we'd  like  to  have  you,  and  if  you're  willing, 
you'd  be  more  valuable  to  us  if  you  had  a  security 
clearance."   So  I  said  okay.   So  I  made  a  date  with  two 
young  air  force  security  men,  whatever  they  call 
themselves,  and  was  grilled  by  them  all  day.   I  wish  to  god 
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I'd  kept  a  copy  of  their  transcript.   They  were,  it  turned 
out,  much  more  interested  in  Neutra  than  they  were  in  me. 
And  I  don't  know  why  to  this  day.   Because  I  could  frankly 
say  to  them  and  truly  say  to  them  that  we  had  never 
discussed  such  things.   I  knew  that  he  was  liberal  in  his 
leanings  and  so  on,  but  we  never  talked  about  being  a 
communist  or  not,  and  I  could  care  less. 

LASKEY:   Probably  the  fact  that  he  was  foreign,  that  he  was 
European. 

ALEXANDER:   Anyway,  I  have  no  idea  why  it  was.   But  I  did 
tell  them--  I  guess  I  hadn't  put  this  on  tape.   I  might  as 
well  at  this  point.   In  the  Henry  Wallace  days,  before 
Henry  Wallace  ran  for  president--  I  don't  know  what  year 
that  would  have  been.   It  must  have  been  immediately  after 
the  war.   Yeah,  it  was  right  after  the  war.   I  was  a  member 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions  council  of  the 
independent  citizens  committee  of--  I  don't  know.   CIO?   I 
don't  know  what  it  was.   No,  it  wasn't  the  CIO;  it  was  an 
independent  committee.   [Hollywood  Independent  Citizens 
Committee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions]   I  was  on 
the  board  of  directors.   Carey  McWilliams  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  with  me,  as  well  as  Stan  [Stanley]  Mosk's 
brother,  younger  brother  [Edward  Mosk] .   And  Don  McQueen, 
who  was  my  dentist.   Maybe  that's  the  way  I  got  on  it,  I'm 
not  sure.   Anyway,  I  served  on  the  board  of  this  arts. 
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sciences,  and  professions  council,  and  we  had  visits  from 

all  over.   A  scientist  in  atomic  work  who  had  been  on  the 

Manhattan  Project,  named  Morrison,  who  later  taught  at 

Cornell  University  for  years--!  think  he's  still  there-- 

came  to  speak  to  us.   Many  people  came.   Astronomer 

[Harlow]  Shapley  of  Harvard  [University],  for  instance.   We 

were  interested  in  no  more  war,  no  more  atomic  business. 

And,  of  course,  this  made  us  obviously  Russophiles,  I  guess 

you'd  call  them. 

LASKEY:   This  would  have  been  very  early  for  a  protest 

against  nuclear  war.   I  mean,  that  didn't  really  start 

until  the  seventies,  where  it  became  a  full-scale  kind  of 

thing.   I  think  people  were  still  considering,  in  the  late 

fifties,  using  the  bomb  as  a  regular  weapon.   So  you  must 

have  looked  very  radical . 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  this  was  being  pretty  radical,  and 

especially  when  the  presidential  campaign  came  along  and 

Henry  Wallace  decided  to  run  for  president.   You  don't  know 

about  that? 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  I  do.   But  I  can't  remember  which  campaign 

it  was.   Did  he  run  against  Harry  Truman  or  would  it  have 

been--? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  it  must  have  been.   It  was  the  Independent 

Progressive  Party,  I  believe  it  was  called. 

LASKEY:   So  it  was  either  '48  or  '52.   'Fifty-two  was  of 
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course  Eisenhower. 

ALEXANDER:   Whatever  it  was.   Anyway,  Wallace  ran  for 
president  as  an  Independent.   It  [the  party]  was  called  the 
IPP,  Independent  Progressive  Party.   Well,  there  was  an 
attempt  made  to  get  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions 
council  and  all  of  its  branches  and  so  forth  to  advocate 
Henry  Wallace  and  IPP.   Some  of  us  liked  Wallace  better 
than  anybody  else  who  was  running,  but  our  stand  had  always 
been  that  we  were  independent.   We  were  for  principles  and 
not  for  people  or  parties  or  that  sort  of  thing. 
Incidentally,  some  members  of  the  Hollywood  Ten  were 
members  of  our  group,  or  at  least  talked  to  us.   I  guess 
they  were  members  of  another  branch.   It  wouldn't  be  arts, 
sciences;  it  would  be  actors  or  whatever.   Well,  the  upshot 
was  that  one  night  at  a  board  meeting,  which  was  attended 
by  the  general  membership,  they  pulled  the  tactic--  That 
is,  the  people  who  wanted  this  to  become  the  IPP  really 
wanted  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions  council  to  in 
effect  become  part  of  the  IPP.   They  pulled  one 
parliamentary  thing  out  of  the  hat  after  another  and  kept 
the  meeting  going  and  going  and  going  until  we  finally 
left.   And  then  I  know  that  Carey  McWilliams  and  Don 
McQueen  and  I  resigned  at  that  time.   I  think  Stan  Mosk's 
brother  did  too,  I'm  not  sure.   I  think  the  whole  damn 
board  of  directors  resigned  in  protest  over  this;  maybe  we 
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were  ousted,  I  don't  know.   It's  been  a  long  time  ago. 

Well,  I  had  to  divulge  all  this  stuff  that  they  knew 
about.   I  didn't  have  anything  to  hide.   So  I  just  went  on 
and  on  all  day  long  answering  their  questions.   And  they 
didn't  find  anything  wrong  with  me  ultimately.   I'm 
surprised,  because  just  out  of  principle  I  would  think  the 
air  force  would.   There  was  no  high-security  clearance, 
like  a  Q  clearance.   I  don't  know  what  it  was  called. 
LASKEY:   Probably  a  confidential  clearance. 
ALEXANDER:   Something  like  that.   I  don't  know.   So  I  had 
this  piece  of  paper  to  show  the  newspaper  editor.   And  I 
don't  know  whether  he  got  the  news  around  or  what,  but  I 
was  not  challenged  in  the  city  council  meeting  at  all,  and 
evidently  the  news  got  back  to  Kerr  that  I ' d  come  through 
this  unscathed.   That  was  before  I  challenged  Kerr.   That 
was  before  the  college  of  medicine  business. 
LASKEY:   That  was  not  concurrent  with  it. 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  concurrent  with  my  dealing  with  the 
university.   But  the  school  of  medicine  came  later. 
LASKEY:   Well,  in  getting  that  clearance,  did  you  have  to 
go  back  over  the  problems  that  you  had  had  on  the  [Los 
Angeles]  City  Planning  Commission? 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  sure. 

LASKEY:   When  you  had  to  deal  with  [Councilman  Ed  J.] 
Davenport,  and  that  whole  sort  of  red-baiting  era. 
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ALEXANDER:   It  all  came  out.   There  was  a  whole  day's  worth 
of  testimony.   [pause]   We  digressed  to  go  to  Escondido. 
What  else  happened  at  that  time.   Do  you  have  any  notes? 
LASKEY:   Oh,  yeah.   Well,  about  the  same  time  you  had  also 
gotten  involved  with  USC  [University  of  Southern 
California] .   That  might  have  been  a  little  bit  later.   The 
dates  that  I  have  are  also  somewhat  arbitrary.   But  I  have 
the  dining  facility  [at  University  of  California,  San 
Diego],  the  school  of  medicine  [at  University  of 
California,  San  Diego] ,  and  the  married  students  housing  at 
USC  being  somewhat  at  the  same  time. 
ALEXANDER:   The  dining  facility  and  what? 

LASKEY:   The  basic  science,  the  school  of  medicine,  and  the 
married  students  housing. 

ALEXANDER:   All  right,  the  married  students  housing.   Tony, 
the  campus  architect  of  USC,  came  to  me  in  distress  because 
of  a  time  schedule  and  said  he  had  to  have  a  sketch  in  on  a 
certain  building  [and  that]  they  would  like  me  to  be  the 
architect  of  it.   It  would  be  for  married  students,  and  he 
told  me  the  location  and  asked  if  I  would  get  out  a  sketch 
that  he  could  use  and  make  the  application  for  the  federal 
funds  for  this  thing.   So  I  did,  practically  overnight,  put 
together  a  concept  drawing  which  was  pretty  humdrum.   It 
wasn't  far-out  in  any  way,  just  sort  of  an  adequate  housing 
block.   And  I  didn't  hear  anything  about  this  for  a  long 
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time,  and  apparently  they  got  the  funds  and  called  me  in. 
I  had  a  contract  meantime,  and  then  it  turned  out  that  Bill 
Pereira  was  the  consulting  architect  at  USC. 
LASKEY:   He  was  a  busy  little  fellow,  wasn't  he. 
ALEXANDER:   It  was  justified.   He  knew  [Leonard]  Firestone, 
who  was  a  prominent  board  member  of  USC.   He  had  done  work 
for  Firestone,  commercial,  industrial,  I  don't  know  what. 
Anyway,  he  got  into  a  very  good  position  with  the  leaders 
of  the  board  of  governors,  or  whatever  they're  called  at 
USC.   I  had  no  way  to  go  in  that  connection,  but  I  had  made 
friends  with  Norman  Topping,  the  new  president  out  at 
USC.   And  naturally  Bill  won  out,  which  is  okay. 
LASKEY:   Well,  a  slight  digression  here--  How  big  was  the 
Pereira  firm  at  that  time? 

ALEXANDER:   I  couldn't  tell  you  in  numbers.   I  never  paid 
attention  to  that. 

LASKEY:   Was  it  relatively  a  large  firm,  even  then? 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yes.   For  Los  Angeles,  very  large.   I  don't 
think  he  had  sub-offices  in  other  places  except  when 
something  was  under  construction  or  something  like  that. 
Didn't  have  branch  offices  as  far  as  I  know. 

But  anyway,  he  raised  hell  with  me  for  this 
preliminary  design  that  had  been  used  to  get  the  funds.   I 
said,  "Well,  it  was  done  practically  overnight,  and  there's 
no  reason  why  I  can't  improve  it.   Just  give  me  a  little 
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time  to  do  something  different,  because  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  it's  quite  ordinary."   So  I  came  up  with  what  is 
built  there  now,  which  has  again  a  lot  of  Malcolm  Leland's 
individual  sculpture  work.   I  told  him  what  I  wanted.   He 
had  a  contract:   his  services  were  built  into  the  building 
contract,  and  when  it  came  to  executing  the  design,  he 
would  actually  supervise  the  making  of  the  molds  and  so 
on.   The  building  was  designed  so  that  the  contractor  had 
an  option  of  either  prefabricating  various  elements  and 
hoisting  them  into  place,  or  pouring  it  in  place,  which  is 
the  option  that  the  contractor  chose. 
LASKEY:   I've  seen  the  USC  building.   How  would  you 
describe  it?   Since  it  really  is  very  sculptural  on  the 
exterior,  it  should  be  described. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  front  that  faces  Exposition  Boulevard 
and  which  you  can  see  from  the  stadium,  the  [Los  Angeles 
Memorial]  Coliseum,  is  the  sculptural  side,  in  which  the 
columns  and  the  horizontal  members  are  molded.   That's  all 
I  can  say  about  that. 

LASKEY:   They  almost  look  like  a  Moorish  arch. 
ALEXANDER:   That's  another  part  of  the  feature,  that's 
true.   That  is  reflected  on  the  opposite  side,  where  it 
frames  a  window  in  studio  apartments.   That  part,  I  think, 
is  quite  successful.   The  form  that  it  took  was  not 
intended  to  be  Moorish  or  anything  like  that.   It  just 
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developed  from  fooling  around  with  pleasant  forms. 
LASKEY:   I  see,  it's  sort  of--  I  thought  that  when  I  saw 
it. 

ALEXANDER:   It's  sort  of  a  tree  effect  to  hold  up  the 
balcony  or  hold  up  the  structure.   And  it  is  structurally, 
if  you  want  to  know  the  derivation  of  the  thing--  You  need 
less  support  as  you  go  toward  the  center  of  a  span  and  more 
support  near  the  column,  and  this  is  how  the  arch  was 
devised.   If  you  take  two  trees  and  put  them  together,  they 
form  an  arch  effect.   And  these  were--  Just  because  of 
proportions,  I  think  you  could  call  them  Moorish. 
LASKEY:   I  was  just  using  that  as  a  vaguely  identifiable 
form.   They're  not  a  true  arch  in  that  sense,  and  the  tree 
shape  is  equally  descriptive. 

ALEXANDER:   Each  one  is  a  cantilever.   That's  all  I  can  say 
verbally. 

Interesting  thing  happened  there.   I  took  a  draftsman 
from  the  office  with  me  when  I  met  with  Bill  to  show  him 
the  new  design.   I  had  done  it  myself,  but  somehow  Bill  got 
the  idea  that  the  draftsman  who  I  took  with  me--  I  was  just 
trying  to  give  him  some  experience.   Bill  got  the  idea  that 
this  draftsman  was  the  originator  of  this  design.   So  he 
proceeded  to  hire  the  guy.   I  don't  know  whether  the 
draftsman  went  to  him  or  he  called  the  draftsman  thinking 
that  he  had  a  find.   The  draftsman  didn't  last  there  very 
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long,  because  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he  just  went 
with  me. 

LASKEY:   Now,  these  arches  were  all  poured  in  place.   Do 
you  build  forms  and  then  you--? 

ALEXANDER:   And  Malcolm  was  under  contract  to  supervise  the 
forming  so  that  they  get  it  the  way  he  intended  it  in  his 
sculptural  form.   And  that  is  related  to  something  that  was 
built  before  that,  it  seems  to  me.   I  don't  know  just  when 
that  was.   The  international  center. 

LASKEY:   At  UCLA,  the  International  Students  Center,  yes. 
ALEXANDER:   I  don't  know  when  the  design  of  that  actually 
took  place,  but  the  same  draftsman  was  involved  in  that. 
LASKEY:   I  have  here  1961.   Does  that  sound  reasonably 
right?   And  then  USC  in  ' 63 . 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  that's  the  date  of  construction,  so  that 
could  be.   Well,  they're  related  in  my  mind  because  whoever 
that  draftsperson  was--I  forget  his  name--he  was  involved 
in  both  of  those  projects.   In  the  case  of  the 
International  Students  Center,  they  had  a  sixty- foot  lot. 
That's  all  they  had.   And  they  wanted  to  park  automobiles 
below.   I  had  to  get  a  special  dispensation.   It  takes 
sixty  feet  in  a  normal  parking  area,  and  you  have  to  have 
some  walls  to  build  a  building,  so  it  took  some  squeezing 
to  get  the —  I  was  telling  him,  "Now,  we  have  foreign 
students.   Why  don't  they  have  foreign  cars,  little  ones?" 
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LASKEY:   Maybe  they  have  scooters. 

ALEXANDER:   Anyway,  the  concept  of  the  building  came  partly 
out  of  the  need  to  use  the  entire  sixty  feet  of  width  for 
parking.   And  then  above  that  if  I  had  a  setback  on  each 
side  for  light  into  a  building  and  had  a  building  as  a  lump 
in  the  middle,  and  then  if  somebody  came  and  built  adjacent 
to  it  right  on  the  property  line,  it  would  be  about  the 
most  unpleasant  place  I  could  think  of.   So  I  went  for  a 
hollowed  doughnut  form,  a  hollowed  square  with  no  windows 
on  the  outside.   I  mean,  the  outside  walls  were  on  the 
property  line,  and  all  windows  [opened]  onto  an  interior 
court.   I  was  interested  in  making  this  a  place  that  was 
easily  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  foreign-land  festivals. 
For  instance,  the  one  that  I  recall  telling  them,  to 
illustrate  the  point--  The  festival  of  lights  in  India  is 
the  most  delightful  time  to  walk  around  and  see  these 
little  lights.   Every  little  hovel  may  have  a  niche  and  the 
lid  of  some  jar  with  a  little  oil  and  a  wick  and  a  light. 
So  I  wanted  to  reproduce  that  kind  of  thing  for  any  country 
that  might  have  a  special  kind  of  a  deal.   And  this  place 
was  not  to  house  a  lot  of  students  permanently--they  didn't 
have  the  funds  to  do  that  at  that  time — but  a  place  for 
them  to  flop  while  they  were  getting  located  and  a  place 
for  the  manager  of  international  student  affairs  to  live, 
just  one  manager's  apartment  and  of  course  toilet 
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facilities  and  meeting  rooms  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
LASKEY:   A  place  for  them  to  get  together,  too.   Isn't  it  a 
community  meeting  hall? 

ALEXANDER:   Right,  and  there  was  an  eating  place.   The  idea 
was  that  they  would  have  students  from  different  countries 
at  different  times  prepare  the  meal. 
LASKEY:   They  still  do. 

ALEXANDER:   And  one  funny  thing  happened.   The  foreign 
students  who  had  been  brought  up  with  nothing  but  a  Far 
Eastern  toilet,  which  is  really  two  footprints  and  a  hole 
in  the  floor,  were  used  to  squatting.   And  the  Western 
toilet,  our  type  of  toilet,  was  apt  to  result  in 
constipation.   So  what  can  we  do  about  this?   Well,  the 
building  code  doesn't  anticipate  anything  like  an  Eastern 
toilet.   I  found  that  we  couldn't  get  that  approved  at 
all.   So  I  said,  "Okay,  suppose  we  build  a  very  strong 
toilet  seat."   That  is,  a  platform  on  which  you  can  stand 
and  squat  on  it,  with  a  hole  in  it  and  then  the  seat  will 
flap  up.   The  building  inspector  just  couldn't  believe  his 
eyes;  he  didn't  know  what  it  was  about.   But  it  was  not 
illegal.   I  don't  know  what's  happened  to  that. 

Anyway,  in  working  with  these  enthusiastic  people  in 
charge  of  the  program  there,  the  citizens  of  Westwood,  we 
got  along  famously.   I  respected  and  really  loved  their 
enthusiasm.   After  the  opening  they  were  so  pleased,  they 
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had  a  little  booklet  in  which  visitors,  the  opening  day,  or 
maybe  it  was  later  than  the  opening  day,  wrote  little 
items.   I  think  I  still  have  one  of  those  booklets.   I  had 
one  of  those  booklets  from  the  sixth  grade  at  UCLA  at  the 
elementary  demonstration  school.   I  don't  know  where  that 
is.   I  think  it's  with  my  stuff  at  Cornell. 

LASKEY:   That  must  have  been  a  wonderful  thing  to  have.   I 
had  understood  and  I've  always  thought  that  the 
International  Students  Center  was  part  of  UCLA. 
ALEXANDER:   No,  it's  private. 
LASKEY:   It  was  privately  financed. 
ALEXANDER:   The  whole  thing,  the  organization,  is 
private.   Do  you  know  Marvin  Braude? 
LASKEY:   Of  course. 

ALEXANDER:   He's  been  a  councilman  for  years  now,  but  at 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  building 
committee.   Well,  I  put  my  heart  and  soul  into  developing 
this  thing.   I  was  not  so  much  interested  in  the  external 
characteristics  as  in  the  court  and  content  of  the 
building,  which  is  very  often  the  case  in  the  stuff  that 
I've  done.   But  it  was  acclaimed  by  the  users  anyway,  and 
the  board  was  very  happy. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XIV,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  13,  1987 

LASKEY:   Okay,  Mr.  Alexander,  I  thought  we'd  begin  today  by 
just  talking  about  Bunker  Hill  Towers. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  Baldwin  Hills  Village  put  me  on  the  map, 
more  or  less,  in  the  field  of  housing.   In  addition  to  my 
interest  in  public  housing,  as  a  result  of  which  I  was 
appointed  for  a  series  of  years  immediately  after  the  war 
to  a  national  committee  of  the  AIA  [American  Institute  of 
Architects]  on  housing  [city  planning  committee]--  It  was 
eventually  called  housing  and  planning,  I  believe.   Louis 
Justement,  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.   The  committee  also  included  Albert  Mayer  of  New 
York  City  and  Henry  Churchill  of  Philadelphia  and  Jerry 
[Jerrold]  Loebl  of  Chicago.   We  met  together,  I  guess,  for 
at  least  five  successive  years  on  national  policies 
regarding  housing. 

Louis  Justement  had  written  a  seminal  book,  little 
known  today,  called  New  Cities  for  Old,  in  which  he  had 
identified  the  decay  of  cities  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  now  becoming  old,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  old  stuff 
was  not  built  of  stone  like  old  European  villages  and 
eventually  cities  probably  were.   His  book  argued  the  case 
for  the  public  to  acquire  large  areas  of  such  rundown 
sections  of  a  city,  to  retain  the  land,  for  which  they  had 
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paid  dearly,  to  tear  down  the  buildings  and  lease  the  land 
to  private  developers  to  build  new  buildings.   And  he  was 
talking  mainly  about  housing.   This  would  be  a  perpetual 
operation  to  keep  a  city  rejuvenated.   As  he  saw  it,  this 
would  continue  to  happen  over  centuries,  and  this  was  the 
way  to  go  about  it.   Well,  this  was  the  first  concept  that 
I  had  run  into  of  a  redevelopment  process. 

Meantime,  Reg  [Reginald  D.]  Johnson,  the  architect 
whom  I  worked  with  on  Baldwin  Hills  Village,  was  chairman 
of  a  Town  Hall  [of  California]  section  on  regional 
planning,  which  he  urged  me  to  join.   I  became  a  member  of 
Town  Hall  and  met  with  his  committee,  and  over  a  period  of 
time  we  talked  about  various  subjects.   We  got  around  to 
the  initial  phases  of  a  redevelopment  program,  which  was 
then  being  discussed  in  various  places  in  the  country--I 
know  it  was. 

LASKEY:   Town  Hall,  was  that  a  forum  in  Los  Angeles? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes.   You  don't  know  about  it?   Have  you  heard 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco? 
LASKEY:   Yes. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay,  Town  Hall  of  Southern  California  is  a 
vital  organization,  of  which  I  became  a  board  member  for 
three  years  later  on  during  the  Vietnam  War.   That's 
another  story.   We'll  get  to  that  maybe.   Well,  we  involved 
Charlie  [Charles  B.]  Bennett  and  Milt  [Milton]  Breivogel, 
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the  new  planning  director  and  the  principal  planner, 
respectively.   And  this  was  simply  private  discussions, 
which  then  later  became  official  discussions.   When  I  was 
on  the  [Los  Angeles  City]  Planning  Commission,  probably 
1947  or  thereabouts,  maybe  '48,  Mayor  [Fletcher]  Bowron-- 
Oh,  I  should  say  before  that —  The  [Los  Angeles]  City 
Planning  Department  made  a  series  of  studies  of  blighted 
areas,  especially  in  the  Bunker  Hill  area.   It  was  the 
nearest  one  to  city  hall,  practically  surrounding  city 
hall.   They  made  studies  of  the  incidence  of  calls  for 
police  assistance,  the  incidence  of  overt  crime,  the 
incidence  of  TB,  the  number  of  calls  on  the  fire 
department.   Anything  which  cost  the  city  tax  money  was 
studied  as  it  applied  to  Bunker  Hill. 

LASKEY:   Now,  this  was  city  hall  that  was  doing  the  study? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes.   This  was  the  city  planning  department. 
LASKEY:   Before  you  were  involved? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  while  I  was  involved  on  the 
commission.   The  department  is  the  agency  that  makes  the 
studies  and  does  the  work;  the  commission  is  a  policy  body 
and  somewhat  different.   Anyway,  it  was  found,  as  would  be 
expected,  that  the  cost  to  the  city  far  outweighed  the 
taxes  received  from  this  dilapidated  property.   On  the 
other  hand,  rental  per  square  foot  of  dwelling--  Bunker 
Hill  was  almost  entirely  dwellings.   The  rent  per  square 
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foot  per  person  was  very  high  if  you  compared  it  with  high- 
class  rental  property. 
LASKEY:   Why  was  that? 

ALEXANDER:   Because  an  entire  family  would  live  in  one 
room.   It  was  intensely  occupied,  and  the  rent  for  a  family 
might  be  low,  but  the  rent  per  square  foot  per  person  was 
very  high. 

Oh,  I  have  to  jump  back  again,  because  there  was, 
before  the  war,  under  the  [Franklin  D.]  Roosevelt 
administration--  The  Works  Progress  Administration,  I  think 
it  was,  that  he  established,  had  a  provision  for  what  we 
could  today  call  redevelopment.   And  a  group  of  architects 
in  Los  Angeles  studied  Bunker  Hill  and  made  it  a  case  study 
for  acquiring--  It  was  a  slum  clearance  idea  at  that  time. 
LASKEY:   In  the  thirties? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes,  in  the  thirties. 
LASKEY:   Really? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   Well,  it  was,  I  suppose  you'd  say,  a 
public  housing  project,  but  it  was  an  attack  on  the 
problems  of  Bunker  Hill,  in  any  event.   And  they  got  back 
as  far  as  going  to  Washington  with  it,  to  the  agency 
involved,  but  before  they  accomplished  anything,  the  whole 
Works  Progress  Administration  was  declared  unconstitutional. 
I  think  it  was  some  case  in  Atlanta.   In  any  event,  that 
whole  program  went  down  the  drain. 
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So  it  was  much  later,  after  the  war,  that  a  move 
toward  some  redevelopment  law,  both  at  the  federal  and 
state  level,  was  being  considered.   And  the  studies  that 
the  city  planning  department  of  Los  Angeles  made  were  used 
both  in  congressional  hearings  and  in  the  state  legislature 
in  hearings  that  led  up  to  the  drafting  of  legislation.   I 
think  it  was  the  Wagner-Steagall  Act  that  included 
redevelopment  as  one  of  the  goals.   I  think  it  was  a  broad 
housing  act,  and  that  was  followed  by  legislation  in  the 
state,  in  Sacramento.   My  recollection  is  that  the  state 
law  differed  from  the  federal  in  that  it  had  the  provision 
for  incremental  tax  funds  being  held  by  the  agency.   In 
other  words,  the  difference  between  the  taxes  the  community 
received  before  redevelopment  would  be  compared  to  the 
taxes  on  the  redeveloped  property,  which  would  obviously  be 
very  much  higher,  and  the  difference  between  the  taxes  as 
they  had  been  and  the  new  taxes  would  not  go  to  the  city  or 
the  county  but  to  the  agency,  to  be  spent  to  do  certain 
things  up  to  a  certain  point.   It  was  not  perpetual,  but-- 
And  then  expediency  led  to  selling  property  rather  than 
leasing  it,  which  is  still  true  virtually  nationwide,  which 
I  believe  is  unfortunate,  because  I  think  we  will  have  to 
go  through  this  same  painful  and  very  costly  process  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

Well,  while  I  was  on  the  commission,  Bowron  appointed 
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a  redevelopment  agency  [Los  Angeles  City  Community 
Redevelopment  Agency]  and  a  redevelopment  commission.   He 
appointed  William  [T.]  Sesnon  [Jr.],  the  heir  of  a  longtime 
California  family,  as  the  chairman.   He  appointed  Milt 
[Milton  J.]  Brock  [Sr.],  a  homebuilder.   Howard  [L.] 
Holtzendorff  was  then  director  of  the  public  housing 
authority  [Los  Angeles  City  Housing  Authority].   And  since 
the  law  required  that  people  displaced  by  redevelopment 
must  be  housed,  and  since  they  were  virtually  all  very  low- 
income  people,  most  of  them  would  qualify  for  public 
housing.   I  forget  who  else  right  now. 

But  Sesnon  hung  on  like  a  bulldog  for  some  twenty 
years  before  the  first  ground  was  broken  for  redevelopment 
on  Bunker  Hill.   Bunker  Hill  was  the  largest  redevelopment 
area  in  the  United  States.   I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
today  or  not,  but  it  was.   And  it  involved  a  lot  of 
lawsuits.   Naturally  the  attempt  was  made  to  acquire  land 
without  lawsuits  by  simply  negotiation,  but  this  was  a  new 
law  being  tested.   So  it  took  a  long  time  to  work  everything 
out  and  to  get  the  land  cleared,  with  new  roads  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.   Bunker  Hill  was  not  the  first  project- -there 
was  a  small  one.   The  Ann  Street  project  was  the  first 
redevelopment  project  officially,  and  that  was  simply  to 
test  the  waters.   It  was  not  a  very  big  area,  and  it 
involved  industrial  property.   There  was  very  little  contest 
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about  it.   But  the  Bunker  Hill  thing  was  something  else. 

Now,  I  knew  Bunker  Hill  before  it  was  torn  down,  and 
there  were  certain  charming  aspects,  as  well  as  some 
disreputable,  unsightly,  not  only  unsightly  but  criminal 
and  other  aspects  that  were  obviously  not  very  good  for  the 
city,  especially  being  adjacent  to  the  core  of  the  downtown 
commercial  district  of  the  entire  sprawling  city.   It  had 
been  the  most  desirable  place  for  the  early  commercial 
moguls  to  live.   Mr.  [Lewis  L.]  Bradbury,  who  had  won 
millions  in  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico  came  up  here  and 
built  himself  a  house  on  Bunker  Hill,  which  was  standing 
until  redevelopment,  as  well  as  the  Bradbury  Building 
downtown.   That  was  at  a  time  when  there  were  dirt  streets 
and  board  sidewalks  and  everything  was  a  mess  in  the 
city.   There  was  a  horsedrawn  streetcar  that  went  up  over 
Bunker  Hill  to  open  up  a  new  subdivision  to  the  west,  or 
north.   To  the  west  I  guess  it  was. 

Angel ' s  Flight  was  in  existence  until  the  very  bitter 
end  of  Bunker  Hill  demolition.   I  took  one  of  the  last 
rides  on  it  for  five  cents  and  kept  the  coupon  for  it  for 
several  years  until  Norman  Topping  became  chairman  of  the 
RTD,  [Southern  California]  Rapid  Transit  District.   When  we 
invited  him  to  the  Bradbury  Building  to  a  meeting  of  the 
Calcutta  Saddle  and  Cycle  Club,  which  had  its  playroom,  you 
might  say,  in  the  Bradbury  Building,  we  gave  him  a  podium 
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in  the  form  of  our  barber  chair.   I  presented  him  with  this 
ticket  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Angel's  Flight,  in  hopes  that  he 
would  find  some  way  to  convince  the  commission  to  restore  a 
new  and  more  beautiful  Angel's  Flight  for  Bunker  Hill. 
Digression. 

LASKEY:   The  question  of  the  redevelopment  of  Bunker  Hill, 
of  course,  is  a  terribly  thorny  one.   I  would  just  like 
your  personal  recollections  and  feelings  on  how  you  felt 
about  the  redevelopment  of  Bunker  Hill  at  the  time  and  how 
you  might  feel  about  it  now. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  should  say  this  about  the  basic 
fundamental  law  [Wagner-Steagall  Act]  that  Congress  passed. 
When  it  started  out,  it  was  hailed  by  housers  all  over  the 
country  as  a  slum  clearance  law.   This  was  the  impetus  that 
got  it  going.   By  the  time  that  it  got  through  Congress,  it 
was  no  longer  a  humanitarian  law,  it  was  a  property  law. 
This  is  not  unlike  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  that  goes .   By  the  time  that  Congress  got  through 
with  it  and  approved  it,  the  question  became,  is  the 
property  distressed?   What  can  we  do  to  improve  the  value 
of  the  property?   Not  what  can  we  do  to  help  the  people. 
So  with  that  orientation  as  a  fundamental,  basic  law  that 
was  simply  an  enabling  act  on  which  all  the  state  laws  were 
based,  you  should  not  expect  a  peach  tree  to  grow  fish.   In 
other  words,  it's  a  desirable  but  unfortunately  an 
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unrealistic  expectation  to  have  the  law  result  in  a 
humanitarian  process  that  takes  care  of  the  people  as  well 
as  it  should. 

LASKEY:   Well,  how  much  input  did  the  major  developers  have 
in  the  developing  of  the  law? 

ALEXANDER:   Plenty,  plenty.   But  the  housers,  the  people 
interested  in  low- income  housing,  also  had  input.   They 
demanded,  as  I  say,  that  there  be  a  provision  that  the 
people  displaced  must  be  housed  in  safe  and  sanitary 
dwellings  within  their  means.   What  actually  happened  at 
Bunker  Hill  and  many  other  places  was  that  although  the 
public  housing  authority  of  the  city  set  up  an  office  right 
on  Bunker  Hill  and  did  their  best  to  persuade  people  that 
they  wouldn't  be  hurt  if  they'd  just  come  into  one  of  the 
public  housing  projects,  many  people  refused.   They  didn't 
have  sufficient  capacity,  for  one  thing.   But  the  other 
thing  was  that  quite  a  few  people  disliked  the  whole  idea 
of  being  in  a  public  housing  project.   They  would  much 
rather  go  some  place  on  their  own.   And  many  of  them  went 
out  to  the  area  around  what ' s  called  MacArthur  Park  these 
days.   It  used  to  be  something  else. 
LASKEY:   Westlake. 
ALEXANDER:   Westlake,  yeah. 

LASKEY:   Most  of  these  people,  or  many  of  these  people, 
were  quite  elderly,  right? 
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ALEXANDER:   Yes.   There  were  many  elderly,  as  well  as  many 
Chinese,  many  foreign  people  or  handicapped  people,  people 
who  couldn't  get  along  economically  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  and  who  liked  to  live  downtown,  incidentally.   And 
especially  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  the  property  on  Bunker 
Hill,  before  it  was  redeveloped,  was  really  quite 
delightful,  charming.   Orange  trees  in  the  backyard,  places 
for  the  kids  to  play,  and  that  sort  of  thing.   In  this 
regard  I  should  mention  that  in  probably  1945,  '47,  the 
trustees  of  the  [John  Randolph]  Haynes  Foundation  asked  me 
and  Drayton  Bryant--  The  foundation  asked  me  first,  and  I 
got  Drayton  to  help  me.   He  was  an  employee  of  the  public 
housing  authority  at  the  time.   They  asked  us  to  write  a 
little  book  on  redevelopment  in  the  United  States  up  to 
that  time  [Rebuilding  the  City:   A  Study  of  Redevelopment 
Problems  in  Los  Angeles] .   There  were  very  few  examples, 
but  they  wanted  to  have  something  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
to  show  what  might  be  done  here.   So  we  recorded  the 
various  examples  that  we  could  find  throughout  the  country, 
described  them  and  what  had  happened.   But  as  a  local 
example  we  took  Bunker  Hill  and  Chavez  Ravine  and  suggested 
that  Chavez  Ravine  be  the  decanting  area  of  people  on 
Bunker  Hill.   In  other  words,  the  people  living  on  Bunker 
Hill  when  the  property  was  obtained  by  the  public  agency, 
that  those  people  be  housed  in  a  new  project  in  Chavez 
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Ravine.   Now,  the  numbers  of  people  we  planned  for  in 
Chavez  Ravine  were  many  fewer  than  the  people  ultimately 
planned  for  by  the  housing  authority,  [which  was]  influ- 
enced by  the  federal  government  to  get  the  density  high. 
LASKEY:   That  "ultimately" --you ' re  talking  about  the  Chavez 
Ravine . 

ALEXANDER:   Chavez  Ravine  or  Elysian  Park  heights.   So  that 
we  didn't  have  the  extreme  density  to  deal  with  in  laying 
out  a  plan  for  Chavez  Ravine.   So  this  was  a  study  of 
Bunker  Hill  and  a  study  of  Chavez  Ravine.   What  happened  in 
publication  was  that  the  first  half  of  the  book  that  we 
prepared  was  printed  and  the  second  half  never  got 
printed.   And  we  believe  it  was  because  we  made  quite  a 
point  of  the  ideal  community  to  be  founded  in  Chavez  Ravine 
being  a  community  that  contained  all  classes,  all  races, 
and  all  income  groups,  if  possible. 
LASKEY:   This  was  1951. 

ALEXANDER:   *[Our  book  was  written  in  1947.   The  actual 
housing  project  design  was  in  1951.]   And  the  business  of 
the  racial  integration  was  very  unpopular  with  a  few  board 
members.   This  is  what  we  heard  at  the  time,  and  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  true  or  not.   In  any  event,  half  of  it 


*   Mr.  Alexander  added  the  following  bracketed  section 
during  his  review  of  the  transcript. 
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never  got  published.   The  half  with  the  illustration  of 

Chavez  Ravine  was  never  published.   That's  all  at  Cornell 

[University] . 

LASKEY:   It  is.   Have  you  ever  thought  about  attempting  to 

get  it  republished  even  now? 

ALEXANDER:   No.   I  think  it's  pointless. 

LASKEY:   Just  as  an  historical  document. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  would  be  historical,  but  no,  I  haven't 

thought  about  it.   Well,  getting  back  to  Bunker  Hill. 

LASKEY:   I  have  a  question  relative  to  this.   Was  there  any 

thought  at  the  time  of  maintaining  any  part  of  Bunker  Hill, 

especially  some  of  the  Victorian--  The  Bradbury  House,  for 

example.   Was  it  ever  considered  for  restoring? 

ALEXANDER:   No.   Well,  due  to  the  location  of  Bunker  Hill, 

it  was  thought  of  as  very  much  of  an  urban  area  for  largely 

commercial  use,  and  obviously  the  nature  of  downtown  being 

what  it  is,  this  would  increase  the  value  of  the  property 

tremendously.   The  hill  had  gone  through  many  studies,  one 

of  which  had  been  done  by  an  engineer  named  Babcock. 

Henry,  was  it?   Henry  [A.]  Babcock.   Anyway,  he  made  a 

study  of  tearing  down  the  buildings  on  it  and  bulldozing  it 

to  be  level  with  the  rest  of  the  downtown  area.   This  was 

not  his  idea. 

LASKEY:   Just  remove  the  whole  hill? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah.   [laughter] 
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LASKEY:   Terrific. 

ALEXANDER:   You  wouldn't  know  it  today,  you  probably 
wouldn't  notice  it,  but  some  of  that  was  done.   This  was 
considered  necessary,  to  remove  some  of  the  hill.   That 
would  have  eliminated,  naturally,  everything  on  that 
portion  that  was  reduced  in  height.   The  entire  thing  was 
remodeled  somewhat  in  contours  by  taking  a  big  slice  off 
the  top  and  making  it  somewhat  easier  to  surmount,  and  the 
street  pattern  was  removed.   For  instance.  Bunker  Hill 
Street,  I  think  it  was,  was  removed  right  through  the 
center  of  Bunker  Hill  Towers,  that  was  vacated.   So  a  lot 
of  things  had  to  be  done  that  could  not  be  done  with 
existing  buildings  the  way  they  were.   Incidentally,  some 
of  the  buildings  were  six-story  tenements  that  were  right 
down  near  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Flower,  wooden.   They  had 
been  designed  by  Donald  Parkinson.   What  was  the  old  man's 
name?   Was  it  Donald? 
LASKEY:   I  think  Donald  was  the  son. 

ALEXANDER:   All  right,  John  Parkinson.   John  Parkinson  told 
me  that  when  he  first  came  to  Los  Angeles  from  Canada  they 
needed  housing  because  a  big  boom  was  on.   I  don't  remember 
what  year  this  was,  but  he  had  had  quite  a  bit  of 
experience  in  building  six-story,  wood-frame  buildings. 
And  Douglas  fir,  which  was  the  commonest  wood  and  still  is 
the  most  common  wood  for  construction,  does  not  shrink  in 
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its  length--in  other  words,  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
tree  grows.   Redwood  does,  but  Douglas  fir  does  not.   So  he 
never  expected  any  major  shrinkage  in  this  building,  even 
though  it  was  six  stories  high.   But  he  put  his  transom  on 
these  buildings  a  few  months  after  they  were  built,  and 
they  had  shrunk  something  like  six  or  seven  inches  in 
height  because  the  wood  was  so  wet  from  its  journey  down 
from  Oregon  on  open  ships.   It  had  come  right  off  of  the 
ship  and  into  the  building.   Well,  those  six-story 
tenements  were  a  real  mess.   I  went  through  them  with  Frank 
[B.]  Wilkinson,  and  they  were  rabbit  warrens  of  a  family  to 
a  room,  that  sort  of  thing. 

LASKEY:   Now,  Frank  Wilkinson  was  head  of  the  public 
housing  authority  at  that  time? 

ALEXANDER:   I  think  he  was  community  relations  employee  of 
the  housing  authority,  public  housing  authority. 
LASKEY:   Was  this  happening  while  he  was  under  attack? 
Well,  you  were  under  attack  also.   What  was  the  politics  of 
the  city  at  the  time? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  there  was  no  opposition  to  declaring 
Bunker  Hill  [blighted] .   There  was  no  opposition  to  forming 
a  redevelopment  agency  and  had  not  been  any  to  forming  a 
housing  authority.   The  opposition  to  redevelopment 
started,  of  course,  as  soon  as  someone  refused  to  negotiate 
for  the  sale  of  property  and  it  was  condemned.   And 
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virtually  none  of  the  Bunker  Hill  property  was  owned  by 
residents  of  Bunker  Hill.   Most  of  it  by  the  old  families 
of  Los  Angeles.   May  I  name  a  few? 
LASKEY:   Of  course. 

ALEXANDER:   Just  guess  who  headed  the  list.   I  should  say 
that  when  that  group  of  architects  went  back  to  Washington 
before  the  war  with  their  project  for  Bunker  Hill,  they 
found  that  bitter  opposition  had  preceded  them.   Aside  from 
the  law  being  declared  unconstitutional  later,  some  of  the 
"first  families"  objected  to  the  tearing  down  of  such 
lucrative  places  as  whorehouses  and  gambling  dens.   They 
may  not  have  known  to  what  extent  that  was  true,  but  this 
is  what  I  heard  at  the  time. 
LASKEY:   On  the  hill  itself? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes.   So  that  the  opposition  to  acquiring  the 
property  came  not  from  residents,  although  some  of  them 
were  stirred  up  to  make  a  protest.   But  they  were  not 
involved  in  the  condemnation.   The  people  who  were  involved 
had  plenty  of  money  to  fight  it,  and  they  fought  it.   And 
as  I  say,  it  took  some  twenty  years  before  the  legal  status 
was  cleared  and  the  property  was  cleared  and  new  streets 
were  developed  and  new  streetlights  and  this,  that,  and  the 
other.   Finally,  after  twenty  years  of  sweating  it  out-- 
Bill  Sesnon  was  still  chairman  of  the  agency;  other  members 
had  changed  over  a  period  of  time.   And  the  first  project 
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was  not  on  top  of  the  hill,  but  it  was  the  Union  Bank 
Square  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.   And  that  was  designed  by 
Wallace  [K.]  Harrison  of  New  York  City,  who  had  been  my 
employer  once.   He  was  the  architect  of  the  UN  [United 
Nations  Building] . 
LASKEY:   Union  Bank. 

ALEXANDER:   The  Union  Bank  was  designed  by  Harrison  and 
[Max]  Abramovitz.   It  may  have  been  designed  by  Abramovitz. 
I  don't  know.   But  Harrison  was  a  beaux-arts  trained 
architect,  and  the  local  architects  associated  with  him 
were  A.  C.  Martin  and  Associates.   They  provided  the  engi- 
neering for  earthquake  safety,  etc.   [tape  recorder  off] 
LASKEY:   Howard  Holtzendorff  is  a  name  that  I've  run  across 
in  the  research,  and  I  was  wondering  what  his  involvement 
was. 

ALEXANDER:   In  what? 

LASKEY:   In  Bunker  Hill,  and  also  what  your  involvement 
with  him  in  planning  was. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  was  director  of  the  public  housing 
authority  after  it  had  funds  to  operate.   Walter  [W.]  Alley 
had  been  the  director  when  they  didn't  have  any  funds.   Did 
I  discuss  the  Estrada  Courts? 

LASKEY:   Your  designing  of  the  Estrada  Courts?   How  you 
came  to  do  that?   Yeah,  we  talked  about  that  earlier. 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  later,  I  think  Holtzendorff  was  the 
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second  director.   And  he  was  a  stout,  powerful  individual, 
a  wheeler-dealer  and,  I  thought,  an  excellent  public 
administrator.   I'm  confident  his  heart  was  in  the  right 
place;  at  the  same  time  he  knew  how  to  make  a  bureaucracy 
work.   I  had  great  admiration  for  his  skill.   He  and  Bowron 
got  along  well  together;  he  and  the  city  council  got  along 
well  together;  he  got  along  well  with  the  labor  unions, 
etc. ,  etc.   He  got  his  head  in  a  buzz  saw,  just  the  way  we 
did,  when  the  real  estate  lobby  decided  to  eliminate  public 
housing  from  California,  and  the  nation  if  possible. 
Howard  took  a  lot  of  flak  that  was  completely  undeserved  in 
my  opinion.   But  he  was  still  director  of  the  agency  when 
Bunker  Hill  was  demolished,  and  he  was  responsible  for 
setting  up  a  rental  agency  on  Bunker  Hill  to  try  to  get  the 
tenants  to  see  that  they  could  move  without  too  much  pain 
into  better  housing  for  less  money  or  the  same  cost,  not 
more  than  what  they  were  paying.   He  defended  Frank 
Wilkinson  to  the  extent  that  he  could,  up  to  a  point.   I 
guess  ultimately  he  did  not.   But  he  was  under  fire  for 
many,  many  years.   It  was  only  when--  When  was  it?   Well, 
it  was  after  [Harry  S.]  Truman  got  his  housing  bill  passed 
in  1947  or  '49-- 

LASKEY:   It  would  be  '49  because  Truman  became  president-- 
Well,  no,  actually  he  became  president  before  '48,  didn't 
he,  when  Roosevelt  died. 
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ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  after  his  election,  so  it  was 
probably  '49.   And  that's  when  the  public  housing  hit  the 
fan.   I  knew  Howard  intimately  because  we  were--  Well,  I 
must  have  described  the  meeting  that  he  had  with  me  at  the 
Jonathan  Club. 

LASKEY:   The  Jonathan  Club.   Why  don't  you  repeat  it 
anyway.   I  don't  remember  it. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  asked  me  to  lunch  and  he  told  me  that 
since  I  had  been  his  only  supporter  in  the  architectural 
profession--for  whatever  it  took,  I  was  speaking  in  public 
in  favor  of  it--that  I  could  have  any  housing  project  I 
wanted.   And  I  told  him  I  wanted  this  little  one  out  at 
Pacoima,  because  I  figured  I  could  have  that  all  to  myself 
and  I  didn't  want  a  lot  of  joint  ventures.   And  he  said, 
"Well,  I  don't  want  you  to  do  that  one.   I  want  you  to  do 
the  Chavez  Ravine.   You  do  have  to  have  one  other  guy,  and 
he  has  to  be  a  prestige  guy."   Well,  that  was  Howard 
Holtzendorf f .   I  don't  know  what  else  you  want  me  to  say 
about  Howard.   He  ultimately  had  to  bite  the  dust  when 
Bowron  did. 

LASKEY:   No,  I  was  just  curious  about  his  involvement  in 
the  time  that  we're  talking  about. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  we  were  all  still  going  at  that  point. 
LASKEY:   There  were  two  redevelopment  agencies.   The 
California  Redevelopment  Agency  and  the  CRA  [Los  Angeles 
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Community  Redevelopment  Agency]  that's  so  powerful  today. 

Wasn ' t  there  a  previous  CHA  under  Bowron?   Did  one  lead  to 

the  other? 

ALEXANDER:   The  PHA,  [California]  Public  Housing  Agency, 

was  the  housing  authority,  and  that  was  a  separate  agency 

under  the  state.   The  community  redevelopment  agency,  the 

CRA,  was  the  only  one  as  far  as  I  know,  from  the  inception. 

LASKEY:   I  had  thought  that  there  was  another,  and  that  was 

another  reason  I  was  asking  you  about  Holtzendorf f ,  to  try 

to  get  the  chronology- - 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  was  not  only  director  of  the  PHA,  but 

he  was  a  member  of  that  first  board  of  the  CRA  as  well. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  he  was  on  the  CRA  as  well. 

ALEXANDER:   He  was  on  the  board  there.   In  the  other  case 

he  was  an  employee,  he  was  the  director.   In  the  case  of 

the  community  redevelopment  agency,  he  was  a  member  of  the 

first  board  appointed  by  Bowron,  as  a  board  member.   There 

were  five  members. 

LASKEY:   Now,  who  was  the  director  of  the  CRA?   Do  you 

recall? 

ALEXANDER:   To  begin  with?   I  should  remember,  but  I 

don't.   He  had  been  in  federal  housing  at  the  regional 

level.   I  just  don't  recall  now. 

LASKEY:   Now,  you  were  not  on  the  city  planning  commission 

at  this  time? 
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ALEXANDER:   I  was  at  the  time  of  Chavez  Ravine,  but  not  at 
this  time  at  all.   I  had  just  resigned  from  being  campus 
consulting  architect  at  UCSD  [University  of  California,  San 
Diego] .   I  just  resigned  from  that.   And  before  I  had 
resigned  from  that,  incidentally,  the  second  item  that  the 
CRA  put  up  for  sale  was  the  site  for  housing  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.   It  included  some  of  the  bottom  of  the  hill, 
too.   And  the  first  attempt  that  I  made  to  become  involved 
in  that  was  asking  Carlos  Tovares,  with  whom  I  was  working 
around  the  university--I  mentioned  his  name  before--to 
organize  a  group  that  would  be  interested  in  housing  in 
Bunker  Hill.   So  he  turned  to  a  couple  of  homebuilders,  and 
although  they  had  all  been  accustomed  to  building  one-story 
subdivisions,  he  convinced  them  to  go  for,  what  would  you 
call  it,  bungalows  in  the  sky  or  whatever.   Well,  they  had 
had  no  experience  in  this  sort  of  thing--they  were 
homebuilders.   And  we  were  getting  along  pretty  well  in 
making  a  presentation,  and  proposals  were  requested  by  the 
agency . 

LASKEY:   I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  relative  to  that. 
The  housing  that  you're  talking  about,  are  you  talking 
about  general  housing  or  are  you  talking  about  low-cost 
housing?   Because  I  think  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
development  of  Bunker  Hill--I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
from  the  CRA  or  from  the  government--that  a  certain 
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percentage  had  to  be  low-cost  housing. 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  required  by  the  [Los  Angeles  City] 
Council.   The  city  council  has  to  approve  a  plan,  first  of 
all  to  make  a  finding  that  it  qualifies  under  the  law  as 
being  uneconomic  land  and  buildings,  and  second,  to  approve 
or  modify  the  proposed  plan.   And  in  that  case  they 
indicated  a  certain  amount  of  housing  was  called  for  in  the 
plan,  and  they  said  that  a  certain  proportion  of  that  has 
to  be  for  low-  or  moderate-income  people.   This  has  been 
built  since  then  on  Hill  Street.   But  the  first  housing 
didn't  have  to  be.   I  forget  what  the  proportion  was. 
So  we  were  going  to  make  a  proposal  on  the  first 
offering  of  land  for  housing  on  the  hill.   This  was  the 
first  land  after  the  Union  Bank  Square  land  that  was  put  on 
the  market.   Well,  we  had  several  meetings  in  my  office, 
which  was  still  in  the  Mobil  Building,  and  we  finally  got 
around  to  the  last  days  before  we  would  make  this  formal 
proposal  to  the  agency.   Carlos  was  in  England  working  on 
the  [English]  Channel  crossing  tunnel.   Thus  he  was  not  in 
the  meeting.   And  suddenly  to  my  surprise--!  thought  they 
knew  it  already--these  guys  started  talking  about  its 
proximity  to  the  civic  center.   "Aren't  there  a  lot  of 
black  people" --or  they  would  say  Negroes-- "working  there? 
Will  they  be  permitted  to  live  there?"   I  said,  "Of 
course! " 
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ALEXANDER:   "Well, "  I  said,  "of  course  there  would  be  no 
restriction  of  any  race  living  here.   It's  a  federally 
assisted  project  for  one  thing,  and  that's  the  policy  of 
the  agency  [the  CRA] . "   Well,  these  characters  got  cold 
feet  and  decided  not  to  submit  a  proposal  the  first  time. 
And  it  turned  out  that  there  was  only  one  proposal,  as  I 
recall  it.   I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  there  was  only  one 
proposal.   As  a  result,  the  agency  found  it  inappropriate 
to  accept  that  one  proposal  when  there  was  no  competition, 
in  effect.   So  then  it  was--  Whether  it  was  another  year  or 
two  years,  sometime  later,  the  property  was  put  on  the 
block  again. 

That  time  I  called  the  director.   Mitchell  was  the 
director  of  the  agency  at  the  time,  I  believe.   I  had  known 
him  in  many  ways  in  the  past.   He  had  been  in  public 
housing.   He  had  been  representing  the  federal  government 
after  the  earthquake  in  Alaska.   He  was  in  charge  of  that 
operation,  so  that  I  was  working  with  him  up  there.   I  knew 
him  well  enough  so  that  I  could  call  him  and  say,  "I  know 
that  some  people  are  interested  in  working  with 
architects.   Is  there  any  developer  who  has  not  hooked  up 
with  an  architect  yet?"   And  he  said,  "Yes,  there  is  one. 
His  name  is  Lew  [Lewis]  Kitchen" --spelled  just  the  way  it 
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sounds-- "of  Kansas  City,  who  has  developed  housing  in  Saint 
Louis.  He  is  looking  for  an  architect,  or  considering  one, 
and  has  not  hooked  up  yet."  So  I  called  Lew  Kitchen  on  the 
phone  and  found  that  he  was  quite  amenable  to  discussing  it 
further.  He  came  to  Los  Angeles  soon,  and  I  got  together 
with  him  and  things  were  on  their  way  to  a  successful 
marriage. 

Then  what  made  it  ultimately  successful  was  that  he 
managed  to  interest  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  has  the  bucks,  as  well  as  Kidder-Peabody,  to  get 
equity  capital.   And  the  equity  capital  at  that  time  under 
the  tax  laws--  And  it  has  been  true  since,  although  it  is 
not  going  to  be  true  in  the  future,  in  the  iimnediate 
future.   The  laws  on  depreciation,  fast  depreciation  if  you 
choose  to  go  that  way,  are  such  that  a  very  rich  person 
such  as  Henry  Ford  IV  or  Norman  Chandler  or  someone  who  has 
a  lot  of  money  and  income  from  other  sources  can  start  to 
get  a  tax  write-off  of  depreciation  the  day  you  break  new 
ground  for  a  project  of  this  kind.   It  starts  to  depreciate 
when  you  start  it,  you  know.   And  in  a  reasonably  short 
time,  eight  years  or  something  like  that,  you  get  all  your 
money  back  whether  it  makes  money  or  not.   It  may  not  be 
quite  as  simple  as  I'm  explaining  here,  but  that's  the 
idea.   So  that  Kidder-Peabody ' s  chore  was  to  round  up 
sufficient  rich  people  who  would  be  interested  in  that 
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particular  tax  angle  to  put  up  money  for  private  equity, 
and  Prudential  would  put  up  the  loan  on,  I  don't  know  what 
the  percentage  was.   But  in  any  event,  they  had  had  those 
two  factors. 

So  we  proceeded  to  work  together,  and  incidentally,  it 
didn't  cut  any  mustard,  but  it  was  kind  of  interesting  that 
Bill  Sesnon  was  still  president  of  the  board  of  the 
agency.   He  had  an  office  adjacent  to  mine  in  the  Mobil 
Building,  which  probably  looked  funny  from  outside. 
Nothing  funny  went  on,  however,  but  I'm  sure  it  had  some 
effect  on  other  people,  as  I'll  explain  later. 

Well,  we  made  a  proposal  and  we  were  successful.   This 
occurred  almost  immediately  after  I  had  resigned  as 
consulting  architect  to  UCSD.   For  the  ground  breaking  I 
wore  a  top  hat,  silk  hat.   I  had  been  following  this  thing 
for  twenty  years  and  knew  quite  a  bit  about  it.   I  had 
really  not  expected  to  succeed--it  just  worked  out 
beautifully.   And  in  working  on  the  planning  I  found 
Kitchen  to  be  a  wonderful  client  and  a  client  with  heart-- 
and  a  poodle  dog.   We  were  going  to  have  poodle  dogs--no 
discrimination  against  poodle  dogs--and  a  poodle  wash  in 
the  basement  and  a  poodle  run  outside  and  so  on.   Well, 
anyway,  he  was  up  to  a  point  good  to  work  with,  although 
his  one  major  failing  was  that  he  couldn't  make  up  his  mind 
on  really  an  essential  thing  that  must  be  determined,  and 
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that  is  the  mix  of  apartments.   What  proportion  of  studios, 
what  proportion  of  two-bedroom,  three-bedroom,  and  so  on. 
He  never  did  make  up  his  mind.   Finally,  in  desperation,  I 
developed  a  plan  that  was  so  arranged  that,  without 
changing  not  only  the  structure,  but  just  with  closing  one 
door  and  opening  another  door--  While  it  was  in 
construction,  if  you  wanted  to  change  your  mind  then- -even 
after  construction--you  could  easily  plaster  up  a  door  or 
lock  it  and  open  another  one  and  convert  from  a  two  bedroom 
to  a  three  bedroom  to  a  one  bedroom.   And  he  just  thought 
that  was  a  marvelous  plan. 

Well,  it  got  me  into  trouble  later.   What  happened  was 
that  we  were  working  along  swimmingly,  and  suddenly 
Prudential  became  nervous  about  the  property  that  Kitchen 
had  developed  in  Saint  Louis.   I  don't  know  the  full  story 
on  the  thing,  except  that  I  think  the  only  trouble  was 
maybe  it  wasn't  renting  very  well  or  something  like  that. 
But  the  upshot  was--  I  think  he  was  behind  on  payments  or 
whatever  it  was.   In  any  event,  they  decided  to 
disassociate  themselves  from  Lew,  and  he,  from  president, 
was  kicked  upstairs  to  become  chairman  of  the  board,  which 
meant  that  he  was  no  longer  in  control;  it  was  just  a 
polite  way  of  easing  him  out.   And  all  of  a  sudden  I  was 
working  with  some  characters  who  really  knew  nothing  about 
housing.   Bankers  and  a  lawyer  who  was  a  very  unsympathetic 
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son  of  a  bitch  who--  Neither  the  banker  nor  he  had  any 
confidence  in  the  architect.   They  looked  upon  everybody  as 
the  enemy.   And  of  course  any  professional  relationship  is 
based  on  confidence.   So  I  had  a  very  difficult  time  with 
those  bastards. 

LASKEY:   How  far  was  the  plan  developed  at  this  point? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  under  construction. 
LASKEY:   You  were  already  under  construction. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  but  nevertheless  it  made  trouble. 
Anybody  in  his  right  mind  in  his  first  year  of  architecture 
would  know--  Well,  maybe  not  that  early.   But  I  certainly 
knew  certain  things  about  the  plans  that  had  been  developed 
for  Lew  Kitchen  that  were  easy  to  criticize  from  a 
standpoint  of  cost,  although  the  difference  in  cost  between 
the  way  they  were  laid  out  and  the  subsequent  plan,  the 
difference  in  cost  you  could  put  in  your  eye  and  not  notice 
it.   But,  nevertheless.  Prudential  made  a  big  stink  and  got 
a  consulting  architect  who  had  been  a  student  of  mine  at 
use  [University  of  Southern  California]  to  come  in  and 
criticize  the  plans,  and  then  we  revised  the  plans  the  way 
they  suggested,  which  was  not  hard  to  do.   But  it  was  a 
case  of  lack  of  confidence,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Kitchen  going  out  and  bringing  in  these  guys  who  knew 
nothing  about  the  subject,  except  from  an  administrative 
standpoint.   Well,  that  was  not  such  big  flak. 
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LASKEY:   Were  there  major  changes  that  were  made,  or  were 
they  pretty  minor? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  meant  some  work  to  redraw  some 
apartment  layouts,  but  it  was  not  a  big  deal.   I  mean,  the 
structure  was  already  on  its  way  up,  and  that  wasn't 
changed  one  iota.   Let's  see.   As  part  of  the  lack  of 
confidence  business--  This  is  all  something  that  I  haven't 
talked  about.   The  oversight  of  an  architect  is  limited  to 
visits  to  the  property  and  to  approval  of  shop  drawings. 
It  does  not  constitute  full-time  observation  of  what's 
going  on.   And  for  that  purpose,  a  so-called  clerk  of  the 
works  is  recommended  for  anything  substantial.   And  that  is 
someone  who  is  on  there  every  minute  the  operation  is  going 
on  and  whose  job  it  is  to  see  that  the  plans  and 
specifications  are  carried  out.   And  he  is  expected  to 
report  to  the  architect.   I  made  the  mistake  of  saying, 
"Well,  if — "  Oh,  I  think  it  was  the  banker  who  said  that  he 
would  like  him  on  his  payroll.   I  said,  "That's  okay  with 
me,  but  I'll  outline  his  duties,"  which  I  did  in  writing. 
But  it  turned  out,  by  the  time  the  thing  was  almost  opened, 
almost  completed,  that  this  individual  looked  upon  the 
banker  as  his  boss,  and  his  boss  looked  upon  him  as  a  spy 
on  me.   This  is  the  way  it  was.   Now,  one  thing  that 
happened  that  was  not  revealed  until  some  time 
afterwards:   not  where  the  buildings  were  built,  but  where 
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the  exterior  plaza  and  steps  and  so  forth  on  the  lower  end 
were  built,  the  contractor  had  jumped  a  lot  of  junk 
underneath,  so  that  there  was  considerable  settlement 
underneath- -and  you  can  see  that  there  today.   I  think  it's 
probably  settled  the  maximum  it  ever  will  in  recorded  time. 
LASKEY:   This  is  back  where  the  pool  and  the  fountain- - 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  beyond  that,  yeah.   There  were  various 
other  things  that  were  not  properly  supervised  by  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  who  should  have  been  responsible  and  who 
ultimately  denied  any  responsibility. 

LASKEY:   There  was  nothing  you  could  do  to  prove  it? 
ALEXANDER:   It  was  done.   Well,  I  could  prove  it,  sure, 
but-- 

LASKEY:   You  couldn't  do  anything. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  right.   Well,  in  any  event —  Oh,  there 
was  one  thing.   I  was  happy  about  the  design  under  the 
circumstances  and  under  the  limitations  of  the  agency.   The 
agency  at  that  time  had  some  very  young  people,  employees, 
which  is  logical,  who  had  very  little  experience  but  who 
had  very  high  ideals  of  design  and  who  fancied  themselves 
as  the  architect,  and  it  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  work 
around.   They  had  prescribed  certain  rules  and  regulations, 
which  from  a  social  standpoint  were  not  my  ideal  of  how  it 
should  be.   If  you  go  up  there  today,  you'll  find  that  in 
some  of  that  new  work  that  has  been  done--  There  is  a 
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restaurant,  there's  outdoor  dining,  there's  this,  that,  and 
the  other. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  that  whole  new  complex  on  the  corner  of  Grand 
[Avenue]  and-- 

ALEXANDER:   Flower  [Street] .   Yeah.   We  were  not  permitted 
anything  that  appeared  to  be  commercial .   We  did  have  a 
market--!  think  it  was  Thrifty  Mart--that  was  out  of  sight 
down  at  the  lowest  level  and  accessible  from  the  side 
opposite  the  street  entrance,  so  that  you  couldn't  see 
it.   Which  is  okay.   That  was  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  and  they  were  the  only  ones, 
practically,  who  knew  about  it.   But  it  would  have  been  a 
much  more  lively  scene  socially  if  there  had  been  permitted 
some  shops  around  the  outside  and  that  sort  of  thing.   That 
was  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  agency.   This  was  still 
being  developed  under  the  old  concept  of  zoning,  in  which 
every  zone  is  pristine  and  has  only  one  type  of  use  and 
which,  I  think,  is  a  mistake,  especially  having  lived 
around  San  Francisco  for  a  few  years,  where  that  has  never 
been  the  case,  where  there  are  living  dwellings  above  shops 
throughout  the  city.   I  must  say  that  there  are  little  kids 
that  grow  up  with  no  place  to  play  that  is  suitable.   But 
nevertheless,  from  a  social  standpoint,  there  are  great 
advantages  to  having--  If  you're  going  to  have  a  city  at 
all,  to  have  it  alive  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  instead  of 
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simply  being  a  single  use  area. 

LASKEY:  Of  course,  that  was  one  of  the  criticisms  that  was 
leveled  against  Bunker  Hill  when  it  was  redeveloped,  as  the 
buildings  started  to  go  up. 

ALEXANDER:   It  wasn't  until  after  they  were  up.   Well,  this 
was  discussed  with  the  agency  many  times.   But  as  I  say, 
they  had  this  ironclad  rule,  and  it  was  in  the  sale  of  the 
land,  in  the  agreement  with  the  agency.   The  agency  had 
control  for  a  certain  number  of  years.   I  don't  know  how 
many  years . 

LASKEY:   Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  the  concept  of 
the  towers  themselves,  from  two  points  of  view.   The  idea 
that  when  you  developed  these  towers  in  the  late  sixties, 
nobody  was  living  downtown.   This  was  almost  creating  urban 
living. 

ALEXANDER:   It  was  pioneering,  there  is  no  question  about 
it.   You  can  tell  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  first 
proposal,  there  turned  out  to  be  only  one  bidder.   And  in 
the  second  one,  I  forget  how  many  there  were,  but  everyone 
considered  it  with  great  apprehension.   When  it  came  to  our 
trying  to  get  a  good  restaurant  on  the  ground  floor,  I  went 
to--  Which  was  not  my  job,  but  I  went  to  several  top 
restaurants  in  the  city.   They  wouldn't  touch  it  with  a 
ten-foot  pole.   For  one  thing--  This  is  probably  true. 
They  relied  for  their  income  on  people  ordering  drinks. 
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They  said,  "You  know  what  happens  in  an  apartment  house? 
Everybody  has  drinks  in  his  room.   He  brings  his  guests  in 
and  then  they  have  drinks,  and  then  they  come  down  and  want 
food.   How  are  we  going  to  survive?"   That  sort  of  thing. 
So  we  ended  up  without  a  restaurant  where  we  had  planned 
it.   We  had  a  special  ventilating  system  for  them  and  a 
special  elevator.   So  anyway,  that  didn't  work  out.   A  lot 
of  things  were  considered  scary  for  a  developer  that  had 
trouble  convincing  anybody  to  live  down  there.   We  had  to 
show  what  it  cost  to  drive  compared  to  just  walking  to  your 
office  and,  aside  from  the  other  advantages,  figure  that  in 
your  rent. 

Well,  it  was  a  pioneering  venture,  and  I  was  delighted 
with  the  way  it  turned  out.   I  lived  in  the  central  tower 
for  several  years,  maybe--what  was  it — four  or  five 
years.   However,  there  were  several  things  that  were  very 
distressing.   For  one  thing,  we  had  a  plan  for  three  towers 
like  the  thirty-two-story  tower  as  a  cluster  at  the  top  of 
the  hill.   From  an  aesthetic  standpoint,  that  would  have 
been  great.   Then  we  had  low-rise  buildings.   I  had  a 
marvelous  scheme,  I  thought,  linking  the  top  of  the  hill 
with  the  bottom.   Some  buildings  have  been  built  that  way 
since.   But  at  that  time  I  was  not  aware  of  any  one  in 
which  the  building  would  step  out,  a  series  of  steps  down 
the  hill,  each  step  providing  a  terrace  for  an  apartment 
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and  large  enough  to  contain  a  very  small  swimming  pool. 
Not  a  swimming  pool,  but  a  dunking  pool. 
LASKEY:   This  is  part  of  your  original  plan  for  Bunker 
Hill? 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  then  Prudential,  especially-- 
Prudential  was  the  one  that  was  leery:   "Is  this  ever  going 
to  work?   Is  anyone  going  to  ever  want  to  live  downtown?" 
and  so  on.   "So  we'll  just  try  it  out."   And  instead  of 
doing  what  we  recommended,  which  was,  "If  you're  going  to 
go  that  way,  just  build  a  part  at  a  time.   Let's  build  the 
three  towers,  which  will  make  a  real  complex  at  the  top, 
first."   They  said,  "Oh,  no,  we'll  build  one  tower  and  then 
two  thirteen-story  buildings  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill." 
Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  convince  people  like  Prudential, 
I  guess.   But  I  failed  to  get  my  points  over.   So  what  was 
built  was  the  single  tower.   Their  concept  was,  "We  don't 
know  how  it's  going  to  work,  so  let's  have  that  thirty-two- 
story  building.   And  if  anybody  lives  in  that  successfully, 
then  later,  in  the  second  stage,  we'll  build  two  more 
towers.   We'll  make  those  luxury,  but  this  can't  be 
luxury."   Well-- 

LASKEY:   They  sort  of  built  defeat  into  it,  didn't  they? 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   Everything  is  based  on  precedent,  on 
what  happened  years  ago  or  in  the  past,  and  nothing  looks 
to  the  future  and  imagines  what  it  will  be.   One  of  the 
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rules  of  the  agency  was  that  a  certain  proportion--!  forget 
what  it  was,  a  percentage,  maybe  it  was  1  percent- -of  the 
construction  costs  shall  be  for  fine  arts  accessible  to  the 
public.   I  persuaded  them  to  engage  the  services  of  the 
director  of  the  [Los  Angeles  County]  Museum  of  Art  on 
Wilshire  Boulevard  to  advise  them  on  the  use  of  that 
money.   He  had  some  great  ideas  of  top-notch  stuff  that  was 
available  in  Europe.   Let's  see,  I'm  trying  to  think  of  the 
man.   Not  Chagall.   Someone  who  was  famous  for  painting, 
but  I  had  realized  he  did  a  lot  of  sculpture  later  [Joan 
Miro] .   And  Rodin  did  a  lot  of  stuff  that  was  repeated,  and 
some  of  that  was  available  at  not  too  much  cost.   Well,  we 
had  all  kinds  of  layouts  for  that  sort  of  thing.   And  then, 
believe  it  or  not.  Prudential  got  away  with  murder  by 
saying,  "Well,  we  will  do  that  in  the  second  stage."   They 
never  did  the  second  stage. 

LASKEY:   So  they  weren't  required  to  fulfill  this 
obligation? 

ALEXANDER:   That's  right.   They  got  away  with  it.   We  had  a 
little  dinky  fountain  in  the  front.   I  had  a  great  idea  for 
that  one.   There  was  a  sculptor  who  designed  what  he 
called--  It  sounded  like  "Stonehenge, "  but  it  was-- 
[pauses]  Not  "soundhenge"  either.   What  was  it?   Anyway,  it 
was  a  kinetic  sculpture.   It  was  a  series  of  metal  bars  of 
varying  heights  around  the  fountain.   When  struck,  each  one 
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would  have  a  separate  note.   And  you  could  set  it  up  to 
stroke  the  hours  like  Westminster  chimes,  or  whatever. 
That  kind  of  thing  appeals  to  me  very  much.   I  think  sounds 
are  something  we  don't  recognize  as  valuable  parts  of  the 
environment  by  which  we  remember  places,  the  way  I  remember 
passing  a  firehouse  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  in  the  early 
days  when  there  were  horsedrawn  fire  engines,  and  I  could 
hear  the  sound  of  these  Clydesdale  hooves  on  the  floor  of 
the  firehouse.   And  the  way  I  remember  the  chimes  at 
Cornell  University  or  now  at  [University  of  California] 
Berkeley.   I  think  those  are  very  much  a  part  of  the 
environment  that  ought  to  be  included  and  thought  about. 
And  they  seldom  are. 

LASKEY:   Don't  you  think,  especially  in  Los  Angeles,  where 
you  have  such  a  suburban  attitude  toward  building,  that 
when  you  are  trying  to  create  an  urban  environment  as  you 
were  doing,  you  are  dealing  with  people  who  don't  remember 
what  that  was  like  or  are  still  trying  to  create  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  in  the  middle  of  downtown  Los  Angeles.   But 
you  had  to,  essentially,  create  a  minicity  in  the  towers 
when  you  built  them. 

ALEXANDER:   Had  to.   Well,  we  didn't  really. 
LASKEY:   You  had  to  provide  services. 

ALEXANDER:   There  are  some  services.   There's  a  cleaner, 
florist,  a  small  market.   That's  about  it.   Well,  when  it 
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came  to  balconies,  this  was  another  criticism:   "Why  aren't 
there  balconies?"   Well,  I  went  around  town  looking  at 
multistory  buildings  with  balconies,  and  I  could  never  see 
anybody  sitting  on  a  balcony.   So  I  said,  "Let's  put  the 
space  inside  and  make  every  living  room  a  balcony,  bring 
the  windows  down  to  the  floor,  the  glass  down  to  the  floor, 
and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  a  balcony."   So  that  was 
what  was  done.   I  am  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  the 
tower,  the  main  tower.   For  one  thing,  almost  all  tall 
buildings  these  days--  Not  just  these  days,  but  at  that 
time  were  curtain-wall  buildings,  so-called,  which  results 
in  a  flat-chested  building.   There's  no  form  to  it  and  no 
depth  to  the  fenestration.   We  did  manage  to  get  depth  to 
the  fenestration.   My  structural  engineers  worked  on  a 
theory  of  light  columns  close  together,  one  for  each 
vertical  column  that  you  see  there  now.   This  was  still  not 
too  long  after  buildings  taller  than  thirteen  stories  were 
permitted.   And  they  suggested  that  these  relatively  light 
columns  and  crossmembers  and  so  forth  should  be 
prefabricated,  more  than  one  story  at  a  time.   The  general 
contractor  said,  "That  will  never  work."   But  the  steel 
people  were  given  the  option,  and  that's  the  way  they  did 
it.   The  building  was  built  with  less  steel  per  square  foot 
than  other  similar  buildings;  it  had  a  lot  of  economical 
advantages. 
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LASKEY:   What  materials  were  used? 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  a  big  disappointment  to  me.   I  had 
visualized  some  cast  stone,  cast  concrete,  or  something 
that  would  be  very  permanent  as  a  facing.   There's  a  vast 
difference  in  the  income,  per  square  foot,  of  residential 
property  and  commercial  property.   An  office  building  rents 
for  very  much  more  per  square  foot  than  does  an  apartment 
building,  as  a  result  of  which  we  had  to  pare  everything 
down  to  the  least  expensive  way  to  go.   So  that  the 
exterior  is  all  stucco.   That's  what  it  is.   It's  formed 
plaster.   Not  that  it  won't  last  a  long  time.   I  mean, 
stucco  in  Southern  California  has  lasted  for  fifty,  sixty 
years,  that  sort  of  thing.   In  any  event,  that's  not  what  I 
wanted.   The  worst  of  it  was  that  after  we  had  everything 
under  contract,  plans  and  specifications  all  developed, 
suddenly  Prudential  said,  "Cut  $2  million  out  of  it."   And 
the  only  place  that  it  could  be  cut  was  out  of  the 
surrounding,  the  exterior.   There  was  virtually  nothing  you 
could  do  but  peck  at  the  entourage,  the  railings,  the 
plaza,  this,  that,  and  the  other  part  that  could  have  made 
it  look  like  a  million  dollars,  even  though  it  was  just 
stucco. 

LASKEY:   Was  it  just  cold  feet  on  the  part  of  Prudential? 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  sure. 
LASKEY:   They  were  afraid  this  wouldn't  go. 
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ALEXANDER:   And,  of  course,  shortly  after  it  was  built 

inflation  set  in,  and  they  were  just  glad  they  had  gone 

under  construction  when  they  did. 

LASKEY:   How  were  the  towers  received  by  the  people  who 

lived  there? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  people  that  I  spoke  to  or  knew  there 

when  I  lived  there — very  well  received.   A  great  many  of 

them--  Well,  there  were  judges  that  just  walked  down  the 

street  to  the  courthouse,  lawyers,  and  some  employees  of 

the  city  or  of  the  civic  center,  as  well  as  people  working 

in  what  become  the  new  Spring  Street  [i.e.,  the  new 

commercial  developments  around  Figueroa  Street] . 

LASKEY:   Did  you  have  trouble  recruiting  these  people? 

ALEXANDER:   I  didn't  have  any  trouble  because  that  wasn't 

my  job.   But  did  they  have  trouble?   Yeah.   It  didn't  fill 

immediately  the  way  the  new  stuff  did,  I  think,  recent 

stuff.   Once  the  pioneers  have  proven  it,  then  people  rush 

and  flock  to  the  scene,  but  when  this  was  done--  In  the 

first  place,  it  was  surrounded  by  somewhat  of  a  wasteland, 

as  compared  to  today.   Today  it  is  a  vital  place. 

LASKEY:   Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  you,  have  you  been  down 

to  Bunker  Hill  in  your  visit  this  time? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   Not  this  time  but  last  time. 

LASKEY:   Can  you  compare  it  in  your  mind  to  the  way  it  must 

have  been  when  you  were  there  for  the  ground-breaking 
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ceremony  of  the  towers? 

ALEXANDER:   I  can  contrast  it.   I  remember  during  the 
ground  breaking  I  picked  up  some  typically  old  Chinese 
stuff.   I  forget  what  it  was  now,  some  Chinese  lettering 
and  so  on  from  somebody  who  had  lived  there.   It  reminded 
me  of  the  people  who  had  been  there  before.   Well,  I  know 
it's  been,  financially,  highly  successful.   Of  course,  they 
raised  the  rent  like  crazy. 

LASKEY:   I  thought  I  understood  that  the  tower  has  been 
converted  to  condominiums. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   But  the  whole  thing  was  under  the 
redevelopment  agency's  control,  so  they  had  to  get 
permission  from  the  agency  before  they  did  that.   They 
applied  to  have  the  whole  thing  come  out  condominium,  which 
is  a  polite  way  to  rob  the  public.   It  would  force  a  lot  of 
people  out  and  attract  others.   They  couldn't  have  started 
out  that  way  successfully;  nobody  would  have  been  a  taker. 

Let's  see,  what  other  problems  did  I  have?   I  can  tell 
you  one.   It  came  up  years  later,  ten  years  or  more.   At 
the  time  that  was  designed  and  under  construction,  and 
somewhat  later,  I  had  liability  insurance.   And  when  I 
retired  I  looked  into  it  and  I  found  that  in  order  to 
retain  any  liability  insurance,  I  had  to  pay  liability 
under  the  insurance  at  the  same  rate  as  if  I  were  still 
working,  and  I  was  in  no  position  to  do  so.   And  the  only 
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insurance  available  to  architects  and  engineers  at  that 
time  applied  only  as  long  as  you  carried  it.   Even  after 
you  retired,  or  even  after  you  died  your  wife  or  estate  was 
liable,  unless  you  maintained  this  thing.   Whereas  there 
are  types  of  insurance  available  to  doctors  that  when  you 
pay  the  insurance  for  that  particular  year,  anything  that 
happens  that  year  is  insured.   Well,  many  years  after 
construction  was  completed  and  [Bunker  Hill  Towers  was] 
occupied,  there  was  a  fire  in  an  upper  floor  of  one  of  the 
lower  buildings,  a  thirteen-story  building--sixteen,  I 
guess  they  were--and  two  elderly  people  panicked,  got  out 
on  the  ledge,  and  eventually  jumped  to  their  death.   Well, 
the  heirs  sued  the  city,  sued  the  fire  department,  and  sued 
Prudential,  of  course.   With  Prudential  in  the  suit, 
everybody  knew  that  it  would  never  go  to  court.   But  I  had 
to  defend  myself.   And  it  became  a  parody  on  a  lawyer's 
sweetheart  deal.   One  side  would  write  a  lot  of  legal  stuff 
an  inch  thick,  and  then  the  other  side  would  have  to 
rewrite  the  whole  thing  to  refute  it.   They  would  go  back 
and  forth  for  ever  and  ever;  they  were  simply  making 
lawyers  rich.   It  was  not  getting  anywhere.   As  long  as 
Prudential  was  in  the  deal,  everybody  was  willing  to  spend 
money.   So  it  was  finally,  of  course,  settled  out  of 
court--as  everybody  knew  it  would  be--but  meantime  I  had 
had  to  pay  near  a  year's  insurance. 
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LASKEY:   Did  the  area  develop  pretty  much  as  you  thought  it 
would? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  I  think  so,  but  I  would  say  that  I  really 
didn't  expect  as  elaborate  and  enormous  tall  buildings  as 
they  have  on  Bunker  Hill  now.   The  commercial  stuff. 
They're  going  to  regret  it  when  they  have  the  big  quake. 
Not  that  the  buildings  will  fall  down,  but  they'll  throw 
the  people  out  the  windows  and  kill  people  with  flying 
chairs  and  god  knows  what.   That's  their  business,  I 
guess.   Bunker  Hill  Towers  went  through  the  Sylmar  quake 
very  well  with  only  one  lamp,  like  the  one  over  there, 
being  knocked  off  a  table  and  breaking  a  window.   Oh,  an 
elevator  jumped  a  cable.   So  they  were  not  usable,  and 
they're  not  supposed  to  be  used  during  an  earthquake 
anyway.   The  up  and  down  motion  just  meant  that  the  cable 
went  up  and  didn't  come  down  back  on  the  wheel.   I  think 
that's  the  only  thing.   And  I  would  expect-- 

One  thing  in  the  development  of  the  towers--  We  were 
not  required  to  at  all,  but  our  structural  engineers, 
[Arthur]  Parker  and  [Jack]  Zhender,  engaged  an  engineer  who 
had  specialized  in  the  study  of  earthquake  forces  in  San 
Francisco.   Name  of  Blume,  I  believe  it  was,  who  had  access 
to  a  tape  that  was  made  of  the  El  Centre  earthquake.   It 
was  the  only  major  quake  in  which  instruments  were 
available  all  around  the  site  that  took  a  reading  of  every 
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moment  of  the  quake.   And  as  a  result,  it's  possible, 
through  a  computer,  to  put  a  building  design  of  a  building 
that's  not  yet  built  theoretically  through  the  El  Centro 
earthquake.   And  then  you  find  out  where  the  weaknesses 
are,  and  you  can  strengthen  this  and  do  what  it  takes. 
This  had  been  done,  I  think,  with  one  other  building  in  Los 
Angeles  at  the  time,  but  it  was  unusual  for  anybody  to  use 
it  for  an  apartment  building--for  any  building. 
LASKEY:   I  would  assume  that  for  the  monster  buildings  that 
are  down  there  now  that  a  great  deal  of  studies  have  been 
done. 

ALEXANDER:   No  doubt  about  that.   But  no  matter  what  the 
earthquake  studies  reveal  and  how  they  influence  the 
building  design,  they  can  keep  the  building  from  falling 
down,  but  they  don't  do  anything  for  the  occupants,  the 
furniture,  and  the  movable  items  that  are  in  the  building 
at  the  time  of  a  major  earthquake.   The  top  of  a  building 
is  apt  to  sway  perceptibly,  like  a  whip,  and  likely  to 
throw  people  and  furniture  right  out  the  window. 
Theoretically,  you  should  do  what  you  do  on  a  ship  and  have 
the  furniture  nailed  to  the  floor. 
LASKEY:   Little  railings. 

ALEXANDER:   Like  a  soup  bowl,  yeah.   And  it  will  keep 
things  from  sliding  off. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XV,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  13,  1987 

LASKEY:   Bunker  Hill  was  the  only  project  that  was  built  at 
that  time  in  urban  redevelopment  in  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
ALEXANDER:   That's  correct.   I  forget  the  exact  timing,  but 
shortly  after,  maybe  it  was  still  when  Bunker  Hill  Towers 
was  under  construction,  I  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  Town 
Hall  [of  California]  for  a  three-year  period.   Let  me  say 
something  about  that--then  we'll  get  rid  of  it.   I  had  been 
a  very  active  member  of  their  section  on  regional  planning, 
and  then  for  a  seven-year  period  I  was  chairman  of  the 
regional  planning  section  of  Town  Hall,  which  met  once  a 
week,  as  Town  Hall  also  met  once  a  week  on  a  different 
day.   I  had  been  asked  when  I  was  still  over  on  Glendale 
Boulevard  to  become  a  member  of  the  board,  and  I  turned  it 
down  because  that  was  at  a  time  when  I  was  dissociating 
myself  from  [Richard  J.]  Neutra,  and  I  figured  I  just 
wouldn't  have  the  time  and  energy  to  apply  to  it. 

But  sometime  later,  a  couple  of  years  later,  I  was 
asked  to  become  a  member.   This  turned  out  to  be  when  the 
Vietnam  War  was  very  popular  with  some  and  very  unpopular 
with  me.   I  found  myself  the  only  board  member  who  thought 
that  it  was  a  crying  shame  that  we  were  involved  there. 
And  especially  since  the  ideal  of  the  constitution  of  Town 
Hall  was  to  hear  both  sides,  or  two  sides  of  any  public 
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question--  Every  time  we  would  have--  For  instance,  maybe 
the  postmaster  general  of  the  United  States  would  address 
Town  Hall,  and  he  would  talk  about  nothing  but  Johnson's 
policies  on  Vietnam.   And  this  went  on.   At  every  board 
meeting  I  would  ask  the  director  to,  for  heaven's  sake,  get 
somebody  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  administration 
policy.   And  he  would  say,  "I've  tried,  I've  tried,"  and 
finally  he  turned  it  over  to  me  to  try.   And  I  succeeded 
after  many  attempts.   For  instance,  I  had  darn  near  a  half 
an  hour  conversation  with  Justice  [William  O.]  Douglas  in 
which  I  said,  "Of  course,  we  never  even  pay  travel  expenses 
for  Town  Hall  speakers,  but  I  can  offer  you  golden  trout 
fishing  in  the  High  Sierras, "  as  I  had  a  house  in  Mammoth 
Lakes.   And  he  said  that  was  the  best  offer  he'd  ever  had, 
but  he  figured  his  job  was  back  in  Washington  on  the  court 
and  not  going  around  the  country  speaking.   Anyway,  I 
finally  obtained  two  speakers.   One  was  a  senator  from 
Alaska,  very  liberal. 

LASKEY:   Is  that  [Ernest  J.]  Gruening? 

ALEXANDER:   Gruening,  right.   I  met  him  at  the  airport.   He 
was  wearing  a  sealskin  hat.   He  was  on  his  way  to  Alaska  to 
his  constituency.   And  he  spoke  and  I  presided  at  the 
meeting.   And  among  other  things,  he  said,  "You  will  find 
that  public  opinion  will  change  when  the  coffins  start  to 
come  home . " 
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The  other  one  I  obtained  was  Congressman  George  [E.] 
Brown,  who  had  been  my  congressman  at  one  point.   And  I 
knew  that  he  was  the  only  congressman  in  history  who  twice 
had  voted  himself  against  everybody  else.   The  only  no 
vote.   Each  time  it  was  against  an  appropriation  for 
Vietnam. 

LASKEY:   Do  you  know  what  year  we're  talking  about,  now? 
Was  this  before  1967,  when  the  protests  began  to  be  fairly 
rapid? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  let's  see,  when  was  Bunker  Hill  Towers 
completed? 

LASKEY:   'Sixty-eight.   At  least  '68  is  what  I  have  the 
date  for.   I  don't  know  if  that's  the  completion  date  or 
whatever. 

ALEXANDER:   I  don't  either.   I  couldn't  tell  you  what  year 
that  would  be.   Did  I  ever  give  you  a  copy  of  [my]  Who's 
Who  in  America  biography?   Because  I  might  have  put  the 
years  I  was  on  the  Town  Hall  board  in  there.   I  just  don't 
know. 

LASKEY:   But  roughly  the  late  sixties. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  it  was  late  sixties,  because  I  moved  out 
of  the  Mobil  Building  probably  in  1970,  and  it  was  before 
that.   Well,  I  made  a  nuisance  of  myself  at  every  board 
meeting,  and  finally  the  sole  member  to  speak  up  in  my 
favor  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Bank  of  America,  who 
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said,  "It's  bad  for  business." 

LASKEY:   That's  very  interesting. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  [Louis  B.]  Lundborg  was  his  name.   So  I 

finally  had  some  moral  support. 

LASKEY:   Well,  how  were  Senator  Gruening  and  Congressman 

Brown  received  by  the  Town  Hall? 

ALEXANDER:   A  small  turnout.   When  the  people  knew  the 

subject  and  who  they  were,  I  think  they  stayed  away.   Not 

in  droves.   I  mean,  we  had  an  audience  at  the  time,  but  it 

wasn't  an  enormous  one.   It  wasn't  packing  the  big  hall. 

LASKEY:   Was  it  a  hostile  audience  when  they  did  come? 

ALEXANDER:   Not  much  was  said.   It  was  starting  to  become 

unpopular.   Well,  that's  really  an  aside. 

I  guess  what  I  was  thinking  about  in  mentioning  Town 
Hall  was  that  at  some  meeting  in  Town  Hall  when  I  was  on 
the  board,  I  was  at  the  head  table  and  a  young  "developer, " 
in  quotes,  named  Wally  Dunn  sat  next  to  me.   I  thought 
nothing  of  it.   We  talked  about  Bunker  Hill  Towers.   And 
sometime  fairly  soon  after  that  I  was  approached  by  Wally 
Dunn  to  have  them  consider  my  being  an  architect  for  a 
major  hotel  which  was  proposed  by  the  redevelopment  agency 
on  the  site  of  the  Bonaventure  [Hotel] .   So  they  waited 
until  they  had  a  senior  officer  of  Dillingham  Corporation 
from  Honolulu  come  over,  and  he  talked  with  me  about  the 
thing.   I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  no  inside  pull 
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whatsoever  with  the  [Los  Angeles  City  Community 
Redevelopment]  Agency.   I  had  been  a  fixture  in  Los  Angeles 
for  a  long  time,  since  I  had  been  an  architect  here  since 
1930.   I  knew  people,  but  I  was  not  a  favorite  of  anybody 
as  far  as  I  knew.   I  had  no  inside  track,  in  other  words. 
Well,  in  any  event,  I  made  a  favorable  impression  on  him 
and  I  was  selected. 

The  Dillingham  Corporation  had  decided  to  come  to  the 
mainland  to  have  a  major  headquarters  and  office  here  and 
to  obtain  a  construction  company,  which  would  become  the 
Dillingham  Construction  Company.   They  were  in  such  things 
as  harbor  dredging  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  Honolulu. 
They  built  and  owned  a  railroad  over  there,  which  was 
local--that  is,  having  to  do  with  pineapples  and  whatnot. 
But  that  was  a  very  strong  corporation  operating  worldwide. 
So  I  was  engaged  to  design  this  fifteen-hundred-room, 
convention-headquarters-type  hotel.   And  I  proceeded  to 
spend,  I  don't  know,  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  with 
them. 

In  the  meantime,  let's  see,  Boise  Cascade  [Corporation] 
had  engaged  someone  with  whom  I  had  worked  on  Bunker  Hill 
on  their  staff  dealing  with  redevelopment,  and  they  were 
interested  in  getting  some  piece  of  the  action  at  Bunker 
Hill.   So  with  Dillingham  I  made  a  presentation,  and 
Dillingham  was  selected  for  the  fifteen-hundred-room 
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hotel.   Soon  thereafter,  Boise  Cascade  asked  me  to  work 
with  them  as  their  architect  on  the  development  of  what  has 
become  the  international  trade  center. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  the  World  Trade  Center. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  mainly  a  parking  garage  for  Security- 
Pacific.   Twenty- five  hundred  cars,  I  think  it  is.   In  any 
event,  I  found  myself  in  the  enviable  position  of  having 
some  architectural  control  over  three  adjacent  sites  on 
Bunker  Hill,  which  was  very  thrilling.   The  next  thing  I 
heard  was —  I  think  it  came  from  Sam  [Mayor  Samuel  W.] 
Yorty,  who  had  persuaded  Boise  Cascade  that  it  looked  very 
bad  for  one  architect  to  be  selected  for  three  jobs 
adjacent  to  Bunker  Hill  Towers,  and  would  I  please  step 
aside.   And  I  said  of  course  I  would.   It  was  the  lesser  of 
the  three  jobs  there  anyway,  but  I  stepped  aside. 
Meantime,  things  were  catching  up  with  me  on  Bunker  Hill 
Towers;  it  was  virtually  completed  when  [Dorothy  Buffum] 
Chandler  objected  to  the  color. 
LASKEY:   She  objected  to  the  color? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   And  so  color  experts  were  called  in,  and 
over  my  objections  they  painted  Bunker  Hill  Towers  the  way 
they  wanted.   It  was  perfectly  okay,  innocuous.   The  next 
thing  I  found--  I  had  been  working  on  the  hotel  far  enough 
so  that  I  was  deeply  embroiled  in  it,  and  Dillingham 
Corporation  had  spent  some  real  funds  with  me.   I  was  told 
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that  Buffy  Chandler  had  asked  them  to  fire  me  as 
architect.   Well,  this  is  related  to  the  fact  that  she  put 
the  strong  arm  on  me  a  couple  of  times  to  try  to  get  me  to 
give  substantial  donations,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to 
give  under  those  circumstances  unless  I  was--  If  I  liked 
the  project  she  was  interested  in  enough  to  make  a 
contribution  voluntarily  without  the  strong  arm,  [that]  was 
one  thing,  but  I  did  not  like  her  approach. 
LASKEY:   This  was,  I  assume,  for  the  Music  Center  [of  Los 
Angeles  County] . 

ALEXANDER:   It  was  not  for  the  Music  Center.   The  Music 
Center  was  built.   It  was  for  a  job  that  has  never  been 
built.   Across  the  street  from  the  Music  Center  she  wanted 
a  school  of  dramatic  arts. 
LASKEY:   Oh. 

ALEXANDER:   And  that's  not  been  built.   The  architect  that 
had  been  selected  was  A.  Q.  [Quincy]  Jones.   That  was  fine 
with  me.   But  anyway,  she  asked  for  a  very  specific  large 
donation.   I  just  felt  uncomfortable  being  approached  the 
way  I  was  approached.   Anyway,  Dillingham  reported  it  to  me 
but  said,  "We're  not  paying  any  attention  to  that."   So  I 
continued  to  work  on  it.   We  got  up  to  a  point  where  we 
were  ready  to  send  working  drawings  out  for  steel  bids, 
which  is  customary.   I  mean,  to  get  the  job  started  before 
you  get  all  of  the  details  worked  out  on  the  interior,  you 
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can  order  steel,  which  takes  considerable  time  to  fabricate 
before  you  can  put  it  into  place.   We  were  all  ready  for 
that  when  a  halt  was  called  all  of  a  sudden. 

I  had  depended  on  Lowell  [S.]  Dillingham--I  think  the 
grandson  of  the  founder  of  Dillingham  Corporation--who  had 
taken  a  personal  interest  in  this  project.   He  had  come  to 
Los  Angeles  several  times.   He  had  openly  made  a  commitment 
to  the  mayor,  the  business  community,  and  so  forth.   So  I 
felt  confident  that  nothing  was  going  to  happen  to  keep  it 
from  being  built,  because  here  they  were  doing  their  first 
thing  in  the  United  States  on  the  mainland,  and  it  would  be 
really  losing  face  to  back  off  from  it.   However,  what 
happened,  all  of  a  sudden  Mr.  Dillingham  was  no  longer 
president--he  was  chairman  of  the  board.   Someone  else  was 
president  of  this  corporation,  which  the  family  no  longer 
controlled  as  a  private  family  affair. 

LASKEY:   You  haven't  had  the  best  luck  with  this  sort  of 
thing,  have  you? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  I  think  it  is  probably  common  enough.   I 
was  used  to  trusting  people  and  not  used  to  the  ways  of 
corporate  finance,  I  guess.   In  any  event,  the  new 
president  came  in,  and  as  is  customary  in  such  cases,  they 
wanted  to  take  a  bath  on  things  in  sight  that  looked  as 
though  they  might  be  shaky.   So  there  was  one  project  in 
Australia  and  the  Bunker  Hill  hotel  that  he  decided  to 
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abandon.   In  fact,  he  didn't  decide  right  away,  which  was 

most  unfortunate,  because  I  was  asked  to  keep  people 

available,  which  I  did  for  over  a  period  of  a  year,  when 

they  finally  decided  to  abandon  them.   So  that  I  was  paid 

handsomely  for  the  work  we  did,  but  there  again,  I  put  a 

lot  of  time  and  energy  into  something  that  was  not  built. 

So  they  backed  out  of  it,  and  the  property  was  put  on  the 

market  again  later.   Again,  I  got  together  this  time  with 

less  qualified  people,  that  is,  with  fewer  resources.   We 

made  an  approach,  but  the  architect  of  the  Bonaventure  from 

Atlanta--  What's  his  name? 

LASKEY:   John  Portman. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   John  Portman  was  properly  selected  and 

then  built  that  monstrosity  down  there,  which  has  become 

world  famous  and  people  just  love  to  go  there--and  I  get 

lost  in  it. 

LASKEY:   Me  too.   There's  no  way  of  knowing  where  you  are 

and  when  you  are  in  that  hotel . 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  brought  all  of  this  stuff  in  because 

you  mentioned  talking  about  the  library,  and  that  gets  us 

back  to  Yorty  and  why  Yorty  wanted  me  ousted  and  so  on. 

Let's  see,  I  think  I've  covered  what  happened  in  a 

nutshell. 

LASKEY:   I  am  curious  what  the  design  was  that  you  had  for 

the  hotel  that  wasn't  built. 
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ALEXANDER:   Well,  nothing  very  spectacular  except  that  it 
would  have  been  something  in  which  you  could  find  your 
way.   No,  it  was  nothing  flashy  like  the  one  that  was 
built,  and  it  probably  would  not  have  been  as  successful. 
No  telling.   It  was  somewhat  more  conservative. 

Oh,  I  should  say  something  else  happened  at  the  same 
time.   When  I  was  working  on  the  hotel,  I  was  still  in  the 
Mobil  Building.   When  I  was  asked  to  lay  off  work  on  it  so 
that  they  could  reconsider  it,  it  happened  to  be  at  the 
time  when  my  lease  was  up  in  the  Mobil  Building.   I'd  been 
there  ten  years.   My  five-year  lease  was  up,  second 
lease.   And  the  Prudhoe  [Bay]  oil  had  been  discovered  and 
Mobil  [Oil  Corporation]  was  interested  in  Alaska,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  they  needed  the  space  on  the  top  floor  that  I 
had.   So  they  said,  "It's  not  available  for  re-lease. 
We're  going  to  use  it  for  ourselves."   And  then  I  moved  to 
the  Bradbury  Building. 

LASKEY:   You  actually  had  your  office  in  the  Bradbury 
Building? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  I  had  my  office  in  the  Bradbury  Building 
for  five  years,  from  1970  to  '75.   And  I  was  there  with  new 
furniture,  new  everything,  and  keeping  people  that  would  be 
needed  when  the  hotel  was  revived,  before  they  decided  to 
abandon  the  hotel . 
LASKEY:   How  did  you  select  the  Bradbury  Building?   Because 
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at  that  time  it  must  have  been  really  remote.   Had  it  been 

restored  at  that  time? 

ALEXANDER:   No.   For  one  thing,  the  American  Institute  of 

Architects  [AIA]  decided  to  locate  their  office  in  it. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  the  AIA  was  there  at  that  time. 

ALEXANDER:   The  AIA  was  there  before  I  moved  in.   I  was 

aware  of  that.   The  year  I  moved  in  I  was  asked  to  be  vice 

president,  president  elect,  and  the  second  year  I  was 

president  of  the  AIA,  which  was  right  next  to  my  office, 

adjacent  to  it. 

Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly  when  I  started  to 
become  involved  in  the  library,  that  is,  the  central 
library  of  Los  Angeles.   I  have  a  notebook  up  in  Berkeley 
that  has  news  clippings  from  day  one,  practically,  of  my 
involvement,  and  before  that,  for  that  matter.   But  I  had 
always  admired  the  [Bertram  G.]  Goodhue  design,  which  is 
one  of  the  strongest  designs  in  Southern  California.   And 
the  whole  thing  appeals  to  me.   It  was  original.   All  this 
crap  about  derivation  from  the  Aztecs  or  the  Hindus  or  god 
knows  what  is  irrelevant.   It  was  an  original.   It  was  an 
attempt  to  break  away  from  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  and 
the  Greek  and  Roman  Empire.   I  think  it  is  a  magnificent, 
fresh  piece  of  architecture,  and  I  was  anxious  that  it  be 
preserved,  that  some  way  be  found  to  keep  it  a  useful  part 
of  Los  Angeles.   A  study  had  been  made  by  an  Eastern 
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architect,  Kevin  Lynch.   He  had  made  a  study  of  many  cities 
as  to  what  are  the  memorable  things;  what  do  people 
remember  when  you  ask  them  what's  downtown  Los  Angeles. 
And  the  memorable  things  would  be  the  city  hall,  which  was 
twenty-three  stories  and  everything  else  was  thirteen,  and 
the  public  library  and  Pershing  Square.   And  that  had  been 
my  own  experience.   Anyway,  I  was  anxious  to  keep  it  from 
demolition,  as  anxious  as  Yorty  was  to  tear  it  down.   And 
so  I  got  on  his  case  and  vice  versa,  and  when  I  heard  that 
he  was  going  to  destroy  the  west  front  of  the  library  by 
turning  it  into  a  parking  lot,  I  became  really  aroused.   I 
was  still  a  member  of  the  California  Club.   I  found  that 
people  there  were  opposed  to  this,  but  they  didn't  dare 
show  their  faces.   They  wouldn't  take  a  position. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  now  that's  very  interesting  considering  how 
powerful  those  men  were,  the  California  Club  men. 
ALEXANDER:   I'll  say  it's  interesting.   Likewise,  the 
[Atlantic]  Richfield  Oil  Company,  having  gone  into  the 
Atlantic  Richfield  Center,  were  very  interested  in  keeping 
it  as  an  open  space.   Everybody  around  there  [was] .   But 
they  wouldn't  take  a  position  openly. 

In  any  event,  I  had  already  taken  a  position  without 
monetary  support,  just  with  my  own  energy,  and  was  going  to 
meetings  and  raising  hell  with  Mr.  Yorty  and  arousing 
public  sentiment.   One  day  people  bicycled  in  with  little 
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geranium  pots  on  their  handlebars  and  with  sign  placards, 
marching  up  and  down  when  they  got  there.   Anyway,  the 
dramatic  part,  I  think,  was  that  Yorty  proposed  to  make  his 
move  without  the  art  commission  [Los  Angeles  City  Board  of 
Municipal  Art  Commissioners]  being  even  asked;  the  board  of 
public  works  [Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Public  Works 
Commissioners]  was  going  to  tear  down  the  west  front  and 
they  were  going  to  make  a  parking  lot  right  there.   The 
west  entrance  had  been  the  best  feature  of  the  whole  thing 
to  begin  with,  even  though  it  was  no  longer  used  as  a  main 
entrance.   It  was  a  green-lawn  park.   And  the  employees  of 
the  library  were  very  concerned  that  they  have  parking 
adjacent,  right  there.   I  understood  that.   I  went  around 
and  found  various  ways  that  they  could  be  accommodated  if 
the  city  would  simply  pay  for  their  parking,  if  the 
employees  wouldn ' t  pay  for  it .   And  the  employees  were 
talking  about  being  raped,  and  I  could  understand  their 
concern . 

But  as  a  technicality,  I  found  that  the  charter 
required  that  any  work  of  art  owned  by  the  city,  if  it  were 
to  be  disturbed  in  any  way  or  changed  or  modified,  the 
change  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  art  commission  of 
the  city.   Meantime,  I  had  gotten  the  library  not  only  on 
the  local  and  state  historical  status,  but  I  had  gotten 
federal  historic  status  for  the  building,  and  it  was 
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officially  a  work  of  art  in  many  ways  which  were  easily 
describable,  inside  and  out.   And  here  the  art  commission 
hadn't  been  consulted.   So  I  demanded  that  they  be 
consulted.   They  were  consulted,  and  they  turned  down  the 
proposition  entirely--as  they  should  have. 

So  Yorty  proposed  to  go  ahead  anyway,  and  I  took  him 
to  court.   In  order  to  do  this —  Architects  are  crazy 
enough  to  do  things  like  that  in  the  public  interest  for 
nothing,  but  lawyers  never  do.   I  mean,  at  that  time  they 
never  did.   Today  there  are  some  who  have  made  gestures  in 
the  public  interest  and  out  of  their  own  pocket,  but  at 
that  time  there  was  no  lawyer  that  you  could  find  that 
would  take  on  a  case  like  that  in  the  public  interest.   So 
I  needed  more  funds  than  I  had  to  get  the  best  lawyers  in 
town  for  that.   And  I  obtained  funds.   I  was  reimbursed  in 
cash  so  that  there  would  be  no  trace  to  people  in  the 
California  Club  or  Atlantic  Richfield. 
LASKEY:   That's  interesting. 
ALEXANDER:   Isn't  that  interesting? 
LASKEY:   It  really  is.   I  am  surprised. 

ALEXANDER:   In  any  event,  I  took  Yorty  to  court  twice,  and 
as  I  recall  it,  I  won  both  times.   But  then  he  won  by 
firing  the  entire  art  commission,  appointing  new  members 
who  would  do  his  bidding,  and  moving  some  of  them  to  other 
commissions,  but  disbanding  the  recalcitrant  ones.   So  of 
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course  he  had  his  way. 

LASKEY:   Basically  that  involved  ripping  out  the  gardens 

and  the  fountains  and  the  park  area  that  fronted  on  the 

west  side. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  the  very  day  we  had  a  big 

demonstration--it  was  just  by  coincidence,  if  there  is  such 

a  thing  as  coincidence--Yorty  was  presiding  at  a  meeting  in 

the  Biltmore  Hotel,  which  was  a  meeting  on  the  environment, 

I  believe. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  how  appropriate.   Was  he  about  to  destroy 

Pershing  Square  at  that  meeting? 

ALEXANDER:   I  don't  know.   Well,  this  went  on,  the  battles 

went  on  for  a  couple  of  years,  several  years.   But  in  the 

end,  Yorty  won. 

LASKEY:   Well,  you  had  said  that  he  had  actually  wanted  to 

tear  down  the  library.   Would  that  have  been  his  first 

choice,  to  just  tear  it  down? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  if  he  could  tear  it  down  and  sell  the 

property,  or  in  other  words  sell  it  to  somebody  who  was 

going  to  tear  it  down  and  build.   There  were  all  kinds  of 

proposals,  for  which  I  have  news  clippings  now,  sixty-story 

buildings  to  be  placed  there  in  place  of  the  library,  that 

sort  of  thing.   They  would  guarantee  to  build  a  new  and 

more  beautiful  library  someplace  else,  or  god  knows  what, 

but  that  would  not  be  the  Goodhue  library.   In  the  process — 
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This  was  going  on  during  Bunker  Hill  Towers,  before  that 
was  built,  so  it  was  quite  a  while.   Because  I  remember  at 
a  meeting  in  the  Music  Center  where  we  had  the  model  of 
Bunker  Hill  Towers,  Yorty  was  at  the  head  table.   He  had  to 
leave  early,  and  as  he  came  around  the  corner  where  I  sat, 
he  said,  "I'm  going  to  get  you,  buddy."   This  went  on  for 
years  after  that.   I  forget,  I'll  have  to  look  up  the 
dates.   I  know  the  real  battle  was  starting  back  there,  and 
I  don't  know  how  long  it  took.   But  in  any  event,  proposal 
after  proposal  failed  for  one  reason  or  another,  by  private 
venturers  who  proposed  to  put  something  entirely  different 
on  the  site. 

The  site,  incidentally,  had  a  fascinating  history. 
The  entire  history  I  gave  to  Tom  [Thomas]  Bradley  after  he 
was  first  elected,  and  unfortunately  I  didn't  keep  a 
copy.   I  wish  I  had  it  now.   This  was  from  the  title- 
insurance  records.   Originally  the  land  had  been  an  orange 
grove  owned  by  [Prudent]  Beaudry,  one  of  the  Beaudry 
brothers  who  had  come  from  Canada.   And  it  was  bought  by 
the  state  of  California  and  the  State  Normal  School  was 
built  on  it.   At  that  time  Beaudry  reserved  the  right  to 
pick  the  oranges  before  the  trees  were  torn  down  and  the 
building  was  built.   That  was  in  the  transfer  of  deed. 
Then  after  the  Normal  School  had  been  there--  And  I  don't 
remember  the  dates  now.   It  was  coming  up  pretty  close  to 
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the  first  Olympics  [held  in  Los  Angeles] .   In  any  event, 
let's  see,  some  people  decided  that  we  wanted  the  Olympic 
games  here,  and  we  had  to  show  the  world  that  Los  Angeles 
had  culture.   Culture  meant,  for  instance,  a  great 
library.   And  this  small  group  of  private  individuals, 
mostly  involved  in  real  estate--  I  had  their  names  at  one 
time.   I  don't  recall  them  now.   [Walter  P.]  Temple  was  one 
of  them.   Let's  see-- 

LASKEY:   How  about  [William  H.]  Workman?   Was  one  of  the 
Workman  family  involved? 

ALEXANDER:   I  don't  know.   Well,  anyway,  four  or  five 
gentlemen  headed  up  a  committee  that  raised  $600  "in  gold 
coin  of  the  United  States,"  as  I  recall,  to  purchase  the 
site  from  the  state.   And  that  gave  the  state  enough  money 
to  build  a  new  campus  out  on  Vermont  [Avenue] ,  which  has 
become  the  city  college,  hasn't  it? 

LASKEY:   I'm  not  sure.   It  eventually  became  UCLA.   But  I 
hadn't  realized  that  the  Vermont  campus  became  L.A.  City 
College. 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  and  then  later  the  Normal  School  or  state 
college  moved  to  Westwood  to  become  UCLA.   Meantime,  the 
Goodhue  library  was  built  on  this  site  that  these  downtown 
businessmen  had  obtained,  and  we  did  get  the  1932 
Olympics.   I  think  the  library  was  built  in  1925  or 
something  like  that.   Anyway,  I  found  it  a  fascinating 
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story  of  the  property.   And  I  found  it  Ironic  that  these 

public-spirited  citizens  had  acquired  the  site  for  that 

purpose  and  that  after  all  these  years  we  were  going  to 

squander  it  on  some  ridiculous  thing.   All  kinds  of  things 

were  being  considered  at  the  time.   All  of  them  would  mean 

disposing  of  the  library. 

LASKEY:   It's  interesting,  I  think,  that  the  public  library 

was  probably  the  first  building,  at  least  the  first 

building  that  I  know  of  in  Los  Angeles,  where  any  fight  was 

ever  put  up  to  save  it.   It  sort  of  marks  the  beginning  of 

an  interest  in  preservation  in  the  city. 

ALEXANDER:   What  about  out  on  Kings  Road,  the  [Irving] 

Gill--? 

LASKEY:   The  Dodge  House? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  Dodge  House.   Wasn't  that  before  this? 

LASKEY:   It  was  before  that,  but  they  demolished  it. 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  okay.   What  finally  saved  the  library,  to 

the  extent  that  it's  saved  today,  the  AIA  officially 

brought  suit  against  the  city  because  the  city  had  failed 

to  make  an  environmental  impact  report.   And  that  kept  it 

in  its  present  condition,  except  they've  had  a  couple  of 

fires  there  since  then. 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  slight  problem. 

ALEXANDER:   All  kinds  of  reasons  were  given  for  tearing  it 

down,  principally  that  it  was  a  firetrap.   And  that  was 
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understood,  but  there  were  ways  to  overcome  that.   Now,  as 
you  know,  it's  part  of  a  redevelopment  proposal.   The 
redevelopment  agency  has  so  much  money  now  running  out  of 
their  ears  that  they  can  do  all  kinds  of  things  such  as 
that.   One  thing  they  did  with  their  funds  was  to  support 
the  minibus.   Now,  that's  another  involvement  of  which  I'm 
really  quite  thrilled  about  having  done  what  I  did  in  that 
case.   For  years  I'd  been  interested  in  mass  rapid 
transit.   I'd  written  a  couple  of  articles  for  Cry 
California  on  mass  rapid  transit.   For  one  thing,  back  when 
I  was  on  the  [Los  Angeles  City]  Planning  Commission 
immediately  after  the  war,  the  commission  was  shown,  oh,  I 
suppose  at  least  half  a  dozen  proposals  for  mass  rapid 
transit  for  Los  Angeles.   And  I'd  been  interested  ever 
since  then,  because  I  could  see  that  a  transportation 
system  changes  human  development  more  than  just  about  any 
other  influence.   That  is,  the  railroads,  for  instance, 
coming  west  determined  where  towns  were  and  what  happened 
really.   It  was  a  vital,  very  exciting  force.   And  any  type 
of  transportation,  whether  it  be  trolley  cars  or  whatever, 
has  always  had  that  dynamic  influence.   So  I  was  interested 
in  that,  as  I  was  in  city  planning  in  general.   And  I  think 
seventy- five  major  studies  had  been  made  for  transit 
systems  for  Los  Angeles  in  history.   That's  quite  a  few. 
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LASKEY:   None  of  which  seem  to  have  ever  gotten  very  far. 
ALEXANDER:   One  day  I  went  to  a  Town  Hall  regional  planning 
meeting,  which  was  addressed  by  a  young  man  from  the 
Stanford  Research  Institute  up  north.   They  had  made  a 
study  of  mass  rapid  transit,  and  he  presented  a  beautiful 
plan  for  mass  transit  for  Los  Angeles,  involving  every 
level  of  living  conditions  and  how  a  person  living  in  a 
certain  type  of  subdivision  would  be  able  to  get  to  the 
center  or  anyplace  else  in  the  area.   It  sounded  like  a 
great  idea.   So  I  asked  the  $64  question  at  the  end  of  his 
presentation:   "If  we  had  the  resources  available  and 
decided  that  we  wanted  this  plan  today,  how  long  would  it 
take  to  get  it  into  place?"   He  said,  "Oh,  about  ten  years 
for  research  and  development  and  ten  years  to  install."   I 
said,  "My  god,  I  used  to  be  patient  with  twenty-year  waits, 
but  I'm  no  longer  patient." 

I  then  had  a  house  up  at  Mammoth  Lakes,  and  I  went  up 
that  weekend--it  was  around  Christmastime,  it  was  more  than 
a  weekend--and  I  sat  down  and  wrote  a  diatribe.   Well,  it 
wasn't  really  a  diatribe.   I  wrote  down  a  plan  for 
something  that  I  thought  could  be  effected  immediately.   I 
called  it  "instant  transit."   Part  of  it  was  based  on  Henry 
[A.]  Babcock ' s  plan,  which  I  admired  as  the  only  plan 
suitable  for  Los  Angeles  that  had  been  presented  to  the 
planning  commission  right  after  the  war.   If  you  followed 
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that  plan,  you  could  walk,  in  that  case,  half  a  mile  from 
anyplace  in  the  central  hundred  square  miles  of  Los  Angeles 
and  reach  any  other  place  in  that  hundred  square  miles  with 
two  changes  of  direction  at  the  most. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XV,  SIDE  TWO 
MAY  13,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   My  proposal  was  a  similar  routing  system  for 
the  central  business  district  here,  for  surface  vehicles, 
which  I  called  minibuses.   Minibuses  have  been  installed 
various  other  places,  but  I  wanted  to  describe  something 
which  could  be  put  in  place  quickly.   I  wrote  this  thing  up 
with  such  ideas  as  having  something  that  would  make  a 
memorable  sound  like  the  bells  of  the  San  Francisco  cable 
cars  or  a  toot  toot  of  some  kind.   I  wanted  it  to  be  at  curb 
level,  instead  of  having  a  bunch  of  steps  to  climb  up  and 
down.   I  wanted  it  open  on  the  curbside  just  like  the  San 
Francisco  cable  cars.   I  suggested  that  there  be  a  resting 
place  where  most  of  the  cars  would  be  on  weekends,  and 
every  week  the  Mexican-American  community  would  be  invited 
to  come  down  and  redecorate  them  with  paper  decorations  and 
get  a  free  ride.   It  would  be  a  lot  of  fun.   I  wanted  the 
thing  to  be  fun  for  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

I  went  around  to  the  [Southern  California]  Rapid 
Transit  District  and  saw  the  director.   He  said,  "My  god, 
that  costs  less  than  any  study.   That's  wonderful!"   He 
said,  "Yeah,  I  think  we  can  put  this  on  the  road  in  six 
months."   And  then  I  went  around  to  his  engineers.   We 
analyzed  the  thing  as  to  cost  and  all  kinds  of  things.   And 
of  course,  they  put  the  kibosh  on  some  of  the  more 
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ridiculous  ideas  I  had,  which  I  still  think  are  great, 
about  having  the  Mexican-Americans-- 
LASKEY:   Decorate  them. 

ALEXANDER:   But  the  director  was  enthusiastic  as  hell  about 
doing  something  so  that  he  could  show  that  something  was 
happening,  instead  of  more,  more,  and  more  studies.   That 
was  the  seventy- fifth  study  they  had  just  had.   So  part  of 
my  plan  was  that  the  business  community  would  either  pay 
for  it  or  participate.   I  figured  that  it  was  worth  it  to 
the  business  community  to  make  it  cost  free,  so  that 
anybody  could  jump  on  this  and  it  wouldn't  cost  them  one 
dime.   Well,  I  then  talked  to  the  downtown  businessmen's 
association.   I  talked  to  all  kinds  of  organizations.   And 
it  was  at  a  time  when  the  "downtown  plan, "  privately 
financed,  was  going  on.   They  had  just  been  dunned  for  that 
and  they  had  made  contributions  to  it,  and  my  proposal  that 
they  chip  in  went  down  like  a  lead  balloon,  as  far  as  their 
participation  was  concerned. 

I  almost  gave  up  until  I  found  that  the  rapid  transit 
district  director--  Now,  I  don't  remember  his  name  for  some 
reason,  good  guy.   Anyway,  he  had  gotten  the  county  and  the 
city  and  the  redevelopment  agency  each  to  participate  in 
putting  this  thing  on  the  road.   One  feature  that  I 
suggested  they  did  carry  out  was  to  have  a  gasoline- free 
vehicle  that  ran  on  propane,  which  is  cleaner  than 
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gasoline.   They  also  had  to  have  a  vehicle  designed  that 
would  go  up  Bunker  Hill,  because  the  redevelopment  agency 
was  participating.   That  meant  a  special  design,  which  was 
okay.   They  wouldn't  go  for  the  open  sides,  you  know,  all 
this  business  about  safety. 
LASKEY:   Why  not? 

ALEXANDER:   People  are  just  paranoid  about  safety  and 
lawsuits  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff.   I  think  it's  just 
damn  ridiculous.   And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  the  routing-- 
I  mean  from  my  standpoint.   The  worst  of  it  was  the  routing 
that  they  selected  started  at  Union  Station,  where  nobody 
comes  in  anymore,  and  went  to  the  [Los  Angeles]  Convention 
[and  Exhibition]  Center  and  back  on  the  same  route.   And  I 
said,  "Now,  why  in  god's  name  did  you  select  this  route?" 
And  they  said,  "Well,  it  would  not  compete  with  our  regular 
bus  service. " 

Well,  Jesus  Christ!   What  I  had  planned  as  a  routing, 
based  on  the  Babcock  plan,  was  starting  out  innocently  just 
on  Fifth  [Street]  and  Sixth  Street,  which  are  one-way 
streets  in  opposite  directions,  to  have  the  buses  make  a 
loop  around  that.   All  the  way  out  to  and  at  each  end  of 
that  loop,  outside  of  the  central  business  district,  would 
be  a  parking  garage,  so  that  commuters  could  come  in 
there.   Then  they  would  have  another  loop  and  another  loop 
and  another  loop  and  then  loops  in  the  opposite 
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direction.   So  that  one  could  jump  on  one  of  these  things, 
and  if  you  wanted  to  change,  you  just  had  to  stop  and  get 
on  another  one  going  across.   And  no  matter  where  he  went, 
or  where  he  started,  he  could  go  anyplace  in  the  downtown 
center  by  just  changing  once  or  twice. 
LASKEY:   Great  idea. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  they  didn't  see  it.   My  point  was  that 
the  system  has  such  dynamics  that  as  you  expanded  this 
thing  into  areas  that  were  little  used,  you  would 
immediately  increase  the  property  value  and  the 
desirability  of  having  an  office  there.   This  is  the  same 
thing  that  I  criticize  about  what  they're  doing  now  for 
mass  rapid  transit  and  what  San  Francisco  did,  without  even 
making  a  study  of  acquiring  the  sites  until  it  was  under 
construction.   Let's  say  a  half-mile  radius  around  a 
station.   They  could  acquire  that  land  through  the 
redevelopment  agency,  build  the  system,  and  lease  the 
land.   The  increased  value  of  the  land  would  pay  for  the 
system.   Well,  I  was  told  by  George  Brown,  who  was  a  pretty 
liberal  guy,  that  it  won't  fly.   It's  socialistic.   You're 
taking  the  windfalls  away  from  these  private  operators.   So 
he  wouldn't  sponsor  it  in  Congress. 

Anyway,  that's  my  point  of  view  on  what  you  ought  to 
do  with  a  transit  system.  But  I'm  gratified  every  time  I 
see  this  minibus  system  in  operation,  even  more  than  I 
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would  be  with  a  building,  because  I  was  responsible  for 
getting  it  started.   This  has  become  very  popular,  and  they 
won't  be  able  to  take  it  away  now.   Part  of  the  plan  was 
that  as  soon  as  the  system  was  successful  here,  maybe  we 
would  take  the  cars  that  were  still  in  service  and  move 
them  out  to  Westwood  or  out  to  the  San  Fernando  Valley  or 
whatnot,  and,  eventually,  around  each  center  there  would  be 
this  kind  of  facility. 

LASKEY:   Well,  they  do  have  sort  of  a  mini-minibus  system 
that  runs  at  least  in  the  evenings  and  weekends  in 
Westwood. 

ALEXANDER:   Do  they? 

LASKEY:   It's  almost  a  ferry  service,  ferrying  people  from 
the  Federal  Building  into  Westwood.   They've  had  to  close 
off  streets  in  Westwood,  major  streets  on  weekend  nights, 
because  of  this  crush  of  traffic.   But  they  have  tried 
that.   It's  just  very  hard  to  get  people  out  of  the  cars. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  it  sure  is.   Well,  it's  got  to  be  made 
very,  very  convenient  and  inexpensive.   Or  at  least  hide 
the  expense.   [laughter]   I'm  not  against  that.   Well,  I 
was  invited  to  the  first  run  of  the  minibus,  but  Yorty  was 
still  in  office  and  in  the  same  car.   [laughter]   So  I  kept 
a  low  profile  and  didn't  take  any  particular  credit. 
Except  that  the  guys  who  knew,  the  downtown  businessmen, 
knew  I'd  been  plugging  for  it  and  that  I  had  the  idea 
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first.   So  I  was  gratified,  anyway,  just  to  see  it  in 

operation. 

LASKEY:   I  don't  imagine  that  Mayor  Yorty  gave  you  a  whole 

lot  of  credit. 

When  the  destruction  of  the  library  garden  was  under 
debate,  was  there  ever  any  talk  of  doing  what  was 
eventually  done,  or  actually  would  have  been  done  at  that 
point  in  Pershing  Square,  which  was  to  put  the  parking 
under  the  garden? 

ALEXANDER:   Costs  too  much.   The  whole  business  of  parking 
for  public  employees  is  sinful  all  over  the  United 
States.   It  is  not  just  Los  Angeles.   Employees  get  used  to 
having  the  city  or  county  pay  for  their  parking,  and  then 
you  can't  even  charge  them  a  nickel.   And  it's  one  of  those 
things.   If  they  charge  them  the  going  rate,  employees 
might  start  to  use  public  transportation.   But  as  long  as 
they  can  get  free  parking,  they  could  care  less.   So  it's  a 
built-in  sinful  operation. 

LASKEY:   Also,  it's  a  catch-22,  because  the  mass 
transportation,  any  kind  of  a  decent  system,  isn't  there  to 
use.   Even  if  they  want  to,  it  becomes  a  very  difficult 
thing.   It's  possible  but  difficult. 

ALEXANDER:   You've  got  to  have  a  ridership  to  make  the 
public  transportation  work.   Well,  anyway,  that's  one  thing 
that  got  put  in  place  and  is  still  going.   And  they've 
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changed  the  routing.   It's  been  a  little  bit  better. 
LASKEY:   They  have  two  or  three  routes  now,  don't  they? 
Different  systems? 

ALEXANDER:   It's  doing  something  that  was  in  my  first 
report,  serving  tourist  attractions  like  Chinatown  and 
Olvera  Street  from  the  hotel  crowd.   And  it  ought  to  be 
made  more  fun.   One  thing  we  did,  the  Calcutta  Saddle  and 
Cycle  Club  bought  a  whole  bunch  of  Indian  horns,  you  know, 
the  bicycle  horns,  a  black  bulb  and  a  toot- toot  horn,  and 
had  them  installed  right  next  to  the  driver ' s  side  so  that 
the  driver  could  honk  these  things.   We  just  didn't  have 
charge  of  the  driver  so--  [laughter]   But  Norman  Topping 
[president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  District  board]  went  along 
with  this,  and  we  bought  about  sixty  or  so  of  these 
things.   They  did  install  them,  and  whenever  I  rode  one  I'd 
ask  the  driver  to  honk  it. 

LASKEY:  They  would  have  needed  to  create  a  whole  different 
attitude  about  the  system  in  order  to  make  that  work.  It's 
a  wonderful  idea. 

ALEXANDER:   Where  are  we  now?   Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
LASKEY:   Speaking  of  buses  and  the  library,  you  also  were 
involved  in  the  Pershing  Square  competition. 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  I  blew  that,  unfortunately.   Well,  I  think 
that  what  was  selected--  I  just  hope  to  god  that  they 
change  it  somehow.   But  I  must  say  that  I  blew  it.   I 
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worked  on  it  enthusiastically.   But  if  I  were  to  enter  it 
today,  I'd  win  it!   [laughter]   I  was  working  entirely  in 
Berkeley  and  didn't  come  down  here  to  refresh  my  memory  of 
the  place,  and  of  course  it  has  changed.   It  is  much  more 
miserable  than  anything  I  could  conceive  of  or  remember. 
LASKEY:   The  square  itself  or  the  area? 
ALEXANDER:   No,  the  square  itself.   Just  awful. 

I  never  did  get  to  see  the  entries  that  they  had  on 
display.   I  called  down  here  and  asked  when  they  would  be 
up  there,  and  I  found  out  when  they  would  be  available.   I 
drove  down  here--that  was  not  the  only  objective,  there 
were  some  other  things  on  the  way  down  south  of  here--and 
we  stopped  by  and  found  out  that  the  jury  was  in  progress 
and  we  couldn't  enter.   Okay,  so  then  I  said,  "When  is  it 
going  to  be  available  without  the  jury?"   I  found  that 
out.   It  happened  to  be  just  when  we  would  be  coming  back 
from  the  event  down  south.   When  we  came  back,  everything 
had  been  demolished  and  there  were  trucks  there  still 
loading  the  stuff  on.   So  I  never  did  see  the  results 
except  the  four  or  five  placed  entries. 

Well,  I  know  what  I  would  do  today.   One  of  two 
central  features  would  be  a  bronze  Model  T  Ford  up  on  a 
pedestal  surrounded  by  a  fountain.   And  the  other  symbol  I 
had  I  would  still  use,  but  unfortunately  I  was  a  bit  timid. 
I  did  all  of  the  work  personally  on  this  thing,  design  and 
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presentation  up  to  the  point  of  the  sketches.   And  I  was 
timid.   I  could  have  done  better  sketches  myself,  but  I  had 
a  young  Japanese  student  who  was  recommended  to  me  very 
highly  at  Berkeley.   In  the  first  place  I  gave  him  the 
wrong  idea  about  what  to  do,  and  in  the  second  place  he  did 
a  lousy  job  of  what  he  did.   I  didn't  catch  it  in  time  and 
I  didn't  redo  it- -I  blew  it.   But  the  other  symbol  was  two 
pair  of  angels'  wings  of  gargantuan  scale  that  would  form  a 
shelter  over  the  seating  area  for  the  outdoor  performance 
area.   And  these  could  be  as  beautiful  as  Tony  [Anthony] 
Duquette's  things  at  the  museum,  if  you  ever  saw  them. 
LASKEY:   The  "Queen  of  Angels"  exhibit. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  it.   Very  fanciful  thing,  but  this  would 
be,  as  I  say,  simply  enormous,  almost  as  tall  as  some  of 
the  buildings  around  it.   And  that  was  part  of  my  idea  in 
the  first  place,  but  it  was  not  presented  well  at  all.   And 
I  became  involved--  Well,  I  know  some  of  the  other  reasons 
why  mine  did  not  take,  but  it's  not  worth  going  into.   I 
was  very  disappointed.   I  know  now  what  I  did  wrong,  but 
it's  too  late. 

LASKEY:   In  another  twenty  years  they'll  do  it  again. 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  no.   I'm  not  convinced  by  the  winning  entry 
at  all. 

LASKEY:   It  will  be  very  interesting  to  see  how  much  of 
that  can  actually  be  translated  to  Pershing  Square.   I've 
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always  been  curious  when  I've  been  down  in  Pershing  Square 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  possible,  or  if  it  was  ever 
considered,  to  close  traffic  down  there  and  to  extend  the 
square  right  to  the  fronts  of  the  buildings,  which  of 
course  would  have  been  more  desirable  when  the  auditorium 
building  was  still  there.   They've  torn  down  so  much  of  the 
square,  the  buildings  around  it. 

ALEXANDER:   I  would  say  the  only  thing  that  might  be  done 
in  that  connection  would  be  to  go  underground  with  Fifth 
and  Sixth,  for  instance.   But  it  would  be  going  pretty  far 
to  get  four  streets  underground  crossing  each  other.   It 
wouldn't  work  very  well. 

LASKEY:   And  they  would  lose  the  parking  garage,  too,  if 
you  closed  off  those  streets. 

ALEXANDER:   You  find  the  stickiest  things  coming  from  the 
fact  that  the  parking  garage  was  built  with  bonds,  and  the 
bondholders  have  to  be  paid  off.   So  they  can't  tamper  with 
that  facility. 

LASKEY:   Okay,  so  you  went  from  downtown  to  Caltech 
[California  Institute  of  Technology] .   So  when  you  went  to 
Caltech  you  were  sort  of  right  back  where  you  started. 
ALEXANDER:   Right.   Henry  Dreyfuss  was  a  board  member  at 
Caltech,  and  at  a  certain  point  he  called  me  to  see  if  I 
would  be  interested  in  being  consulting  architect  and  make 
a  long-range  development  plan  for  Caltech.   I  did  not 
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know- -and  he  never  told  me,  even  up  to  the  point  when  he 
died--his  hidden  agenda,  which  I  realize  now.   Maybe  I'd 
better  tell  you  that  first,  because  it  relates  to  something 
I  had  just  been--  It  was  shortly  after  I  had  resigned  from 
UCSD  [University  of  California,  San  Diego] .   He  knew  that  I 
had  been  at  UCSD  and  that  the  head  of  the  A  and  E 
[architects  and  engineers]  office  there  had  been  discharged 
before  I  left.   Henry  was  very,  very  upset  by  the  engineer 
who  was  in  charge  of  their  in-house  facility,  that  is,  the 
A  and  E  office  for  Caltech.   And  he  didn't  tell  me  about 
this  or  why,  specifically,  he  was  upset.   It  was  up  to  me 
to  find  out.   He  didn't  want  to  be  identified  with  what  I'm 
sure  now  was  his  plan,  and  that  was  that  I  would  get  rid  of 
this  guy  for  them.   He  was  not  up  front  about  it.   I  went 
into  the  deal  innocently,  but  with  the  sort  of  inner 
feeling  that  I  may  have  done  the  man  at  UCSD  an 
injustice.   And  I  was  determined  to  try  to  keep  peace  with 
whoever  was  in  charge  when  I  went  in,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  mistake  from  Henry's  point  of  view,  I'm  sure.   I  put 
things  together  afterwards,  unfortunately.   If  he  had  ever 
said,  "This  is  what  I  want,"  I  would  have  understood,  and 
there  were  very  good  reasons  for  either  getting  the  guy  to 
reform  or  getting  rid  of  him. 

The  main  thing  was  that  the  engineer  had  in-house 
design  preliminaries  for  several  of  the  buildings  before  I 
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got  there.   This  might  have  been  all  right  for  fund- 
raising,  but  then  he  would  engage  an  architectural  firm  to 
carry  out  the  preliminaries  that  he  had  developed  as  an 
engineer.   And  these  designs  were  very  drab,  unfortunate 
buildings.   I  knew  why  Henry  was  dissatisfied  with  them, 
but  I  didn't  know  the  technique  that  was  going  on,  and  I 
was  never  told  until  very  late  in  the  game.   I  never  saw 
these  things  until  very  late  in  working  with  them.   I  think 
I  worked  with  them  for  some  six  years  or  more.   Anyway, 
many  things  about  the  engagement  were  really  very 
rewarding,  delightful.   I  love  to  work  with  university 
people  in  the  first  place,  and  I  liked  to  work  with  Henry 
when  I  was  dealing  with,  for  instance,  the  long-range 
development  plan  or  whatnot.   But  I  later  found  out  from 
the  man  from  my  office  that  I  assigned  to  go  over  there  and 
work  in  detail  on  a  parking  plan  and  other  things  with  the 
engineer  who  was  in  charge  that  the  engineer  did  everything 
possible  to  interfere  with  my  work.   My  man  didn't  report 
this  to  me  at  the  time.   I  mean,  he  just  tried  to  do  his 
best  to  get  along.   I  didn't  realize  what  obstacles  were 
put  in  his  way.   It  was  infighting  of  which  I  was  unaware. 

Anyway,  I  took  a  particular  interest  in  such  things  as 
a  long-range  development  plan  and  in  the  design  of  certain 
buildings  and  in  the  selection  of  architects  to  do  them.   I 
was  given  what  turned  out  to  be  called  Baxter  Hall  [of  the 
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Humanities  and  Social  Sciences]  and  Ramo  Auditorium,  and 
then  later  was  given  the  building  across  from  it,  which  was 
the  Beckman  behavioral  sciences  building  [Beckman  Laborator- 
ies of  Behavioral  Biology] .   Also,  a  major  program  of 
construction  had  been  announced  before  I  was  engaged.   It 
sounded  much  bigger  than  it  was  because  it  included  endow- 
ments for  a  professor's  chair  and  for  building  maintenance 
and  that  sort  of  thing.   In  any  event,  there  were  several 
buildings  to  be  built.   It  was  mainly  a  matter  of  Henry  and 
me  deciding  who  was  appropriate  to  do  certain  things  and 
just  selecting  that  architect.   This  had  been  the  case  down 
at  UCSD;  we  never  went  through  all  the  rigamarole  that 
people  do  now,  with  having  everybody  and  his  brother  submit 
brochures  and  so  on.   I  would  work  with  [J.  W.]  Tippetts  and 
the  campus  planning  committee  and  the  chancellor.   We 
decided  such  and  such  an  architect  by  what  we  knew  he  had 
done.   He  would  be  a  good  one  for  this  one,  and  we  would 
just  call  him  up  and  say,  "We're  recommending  you."   I  guess 
we  did  it  before  we  presented  it  to  the  [University  of 
California  Board  of]  Regents.   We'd  get  the  regents' 
approval,  but  we  never  went  through  all  the  fancy  brochure 
making  and  so  forth  that  is  done  in  almost  every  case  today. 
LASKEY:   Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  that.   If  you  were 
still  practicing,  if  you  had  a  small  office,  would  you  be 
able  to  compete  for  positions  like  that,  considering  how 
elaborate  and  complicated  these  presentations  have  become? 
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ALEXANDER:   In  both  of  these  cases  that  I'm  talking  about, 
we  weren't  talking  about  competing. 

LASKEY:   No,  I'm  just  saying  that —  You're  talking  about 
the  way  it  has  developed.   I'm  saying  if  that  is  the 
process  today-- 

ALEXANDER:   The  process  today,  yeah,  you  have  to  have 
thousands  of  people  working  for  you  and  all  this  sort  of 
thing. 

LASKEY:   Can  a  small  firm  compete? 

ALEXANDER:   It  depends  on  the  client,  but  usually  not.   For 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Caltech  one  of  our  selections  was 
John  Lautner,  who  had  a  very  small  office.   This  was  for  a 
building  that  was  never  built,  as  far  as  I  know.   Well,  his 
building  was  up  in  the  Owens  Valley,  where  they  had  a 
station  for  radio  astronomy.   I  think  they  had  just  two 
dishes  there  at  that  time,  big  things.   And  they  were 
expecting  congressional  approval  of  a  federal  plan  to 
subsidize  some  twelve  dishes  of  the  same  size,  plus  a  one- 
hundred-meter  one,  which  would  be  enormous,  on  tracks,  so 
that  they  could  be  focused  as  if  they  had  an  astronomical 
mirror  the  width  of  Owens  Valley,  you  might  say.   I  mean  an 
enormous  array.   And  they  would  need  staff  to  operate  this 
thing.   And  because  of  the  location  and  the  nature  of  the 
people  who  were  involved,  who  were  very  imaginative 
scientists,  we  thought  John  Lautner  might  be  just  right  for 
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approved  and  printed,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  wouldn't 
release  it  because  it  was  decided  that  there  was  some 
reference  in  the  report  to  the  expansion  of  Caltech,  and 
"What  will  the  neighbors  think?"   "After  all,  boys,  you 
approved  this  thing.   I  thought  you  were  all  for  it."   So 
they  wouldn't  release  that  one.   They  had  to  make  a  little 
change  in  the  wording  and  have  it  reprinted.   That  was  kind 
of  disappointing.   But  I  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
working  with  the  scientific  faction  there  and  with  Henry, 
who  was  a  strange  guy  to  work  with,  but  nevertheless  I  had 
good  experience  there. 

LASKEY:   I  had  thought  of  Dreyfuss  as  essentially  an 
industrial  designer. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  what  he  is.   Well,  he  would  ask  me  to 
come  to  his  office  at  some  ungodly  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
we'd  chew  the  fat  over  things.   He'd  say,  "How  are  you 
getting  along  with  that  engineer?"   And  I'd  say,  "As  well 
as  I  can."   He  never  did  say  "too  bad"  or  I  might  have 
gotten  the  idea. 

But  at  the  same  time,  and  before  Caltech,  I  had  been 
on  a  committee  that  was  supposed  to  advise  the  group  of 
Claremont  Colleges  on  new  buildings  and  other  campus 
developments  out  there.   At  a  certain  point  it  became  clear 
to  the  head  of  the  graduate  school,  who  was  really  in 
charge  of  the  overall  planning,  that  the  committee  was  a 
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cumbersome  way  to  go,  and  I  was  selected  to  work  on  it  by 
myself.   I  was  in  that  position  for  about  ten  years,  I 
guess.   Anytime  they  had  a  new  building  considered  in  any 
one  of  the  colleges  or  some  plan,  they  would  call  on  me  to 
go  out  there.   My  job  was  not  to  deal  with  the  individual 
college,  but  rather  with  any  conflict  in  its  relationship 
with  the  other  colleges.   And  then  they  were  putting  on  a 
major  fund-raising  campaign  for  further  development  on  the 
total  picture.   I  was  involved  in  the  long-range 
development  plan  there  and  in  making  a  model  of  the  whole 
five-college  campus.   So  that  was  fun  while  it  lasted.   I 
never  was  selected  as  an  architect  to  do  a  specific 
building  out  there. 

One  thing  was  quite  interesting.   Here  was  a  complex 
of  five  colleges,  and  they  had  one  in-house  individual  to 
sort  of  keep  track  of,  control  what  development  was  going 
on.   At  Caltech,  a  very  much  smaller  piece  of  property  and 
only  one  institution--a  relatively  simple  deal--I  guess 
they  must  have  had  thirty  people,  little  boys  running 
around  with  very  little  to  really  do.   This  was  one  thing 
that  Henry  was  rightfully  upset  about.   They  made  more 
trouble,  in  my  opinion,  than  they  helped  the  situation. 
And  the  contrast  between  the  operation  of  the  Claremont 
Colleges  and  Caltech  was  quite  obvious.   If  I  wasn't  so 
damn  busy  trying  to  keep  ten  balls  in  the  air  at  the  same 
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time  with  that  one,  I  may  have  been  quicker  to  get  to  the 

root  of  that  problem,  which  was  a  real  problem. 

LASKEY:   Who  had  developed  the  original  plan  for  Caltech? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  Goodhue,  I  believe,  the  one  who  designed 

the  downtown  library.   And  Clarence  Stein  worked  for 

Goodhue  and  came  out  here  on  the  Caltech  job. 

LASKEY:   Really?   I  didn't  know  that. 

ALEXANDER:   Now,  I  think  that  the  first  building  was 

designed  by  Goodhue.   It's  not  an  outstanding  piece  of 

Goodhue  work  by  any  means.   But  the  central  thing  I  believe 

was  designed  by  Myron  Hunt,  Throop  Hall,  which  is  now  torn 

down  (it  was  unsafe  in  an  earthquake).   That  was  torn  down 

while  I  was  consulting  architect  to  the  campus  or  shortly 

thereafter--I  guess  it  was  while  I  was  still  there. 

LASKEY:   Did  you  work  from  that  plan  at  all  when  you  were 

working  for  Caltech?   I  mean  the  overall  idea  that  was 

developed.   Or  was  that  just  long,  long  gone? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  it  was  the  basic  skeleton  of  what  is  there 

today,  except  that  San  Pasqual  [Street]  was  closed,  so  it 

no  longer  goes  right  through  the  campus.   But  the  basic 

skeleton  was  right  there  and  has  not  been  changed 

materially.   Let's  see,  the  Athenaeum  club,  I  think,  was  by 

[Gordon  B.]  Kaufmann;  I  know  the  residence  halls  were 

Kaufmann. 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  you're  right.   It  says  the  campus  plan  by 
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Bertram  Goodhue,  the  Athenaeum  and  the  dormitory  group  by 
Gordon  Kaufmann. 

ALEXANDER:   Those  were  very  successful,  I  think.   Of  course 
the  campus  expanded  beyond  the  Goodhue  plan,  but  it  was 
still  the  main  thing.   I  liked,  and  I  still  like,  the 
environment  that  had  been  created  with  the  olive  trees  and 
a  rather  formal  arrangement.   Henry  really  wanted  something 
the  opposite  of  that  formality,  and  he'd  never  come  out  and 
say  what  he  really  meant.   So  he  would  just  say,  well,  he 
wasn't  quite  happy  with  something.   And  later  I  found  out 
that  he  really  wanted  a  snaky  path  instead  of  a  straight, 
formal  path.   I  liked  the  thing  that  Kaufmann,  I  think,  had 
created  of  a  disintegrated  granite  pad  out  of  which  olive 
trees  grew;  there  was  no  defined  teeny-weeny  little 
sidewalk,  as  you  might  call  it.   And  I  liked  the  formality 
leading  up  to  the  Beckman  Auditorium.   Henry  wanted 
something  curvilinear  that  seemed  to  me  inappropriate  with 
the  rest  of  the  campus.   I  rather  liked  the  thing  that 
Kaufmann  had  started  and  before  that,  of  course,  Goodhue 
had  envisioned.   Anyway-- 

LASKEY:   Well,  your  building  designs  are--  I  would  describe 
them  as  classical  in  form. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay,  well,  this  has  covered  most  of  your 
notes,  hasn't  it?   Where  shall  we  go  now?   You  want  to  stop 
for  just  a  moment? 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVI,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  13,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   Part  of  the  Caltech  [California  Institute  of 
Technology]  long-range  development  planning  process  had 
been  analyzing  what  kind  of  activities  should  go  where. 
There  had  been  a  plan  prepared,  I  believe,  by  the  engineer 
in  charge,  which  I  thought  did  not  relate  to  certain 
things.   I  had  many  discussions  in  my  office  with  Arnold 
Beckman,  who  was  the  chairman  of  the  board.   Although  he 
had  been  a  faculty  member  in  the  past  and  had  been  a 
graduate  of  Caltech,  he  was  anxious  not  to  appear  to  out- 
guess the  faculty  or  make  something  that  would  come  down 
arbitrarily  from  on  high.   But  he  had  visions.   In  the 
first  place,  he  described  the  history  of  the  Caltech 
program,  and  how  the  people  who  brought  it  from  Throop 
Institute  into  Caltech  and  made  it  what  it  is  today 
selected  certain  things  that  were  slighted  in  the  academic 
world,  that  were  hardly  looked  upon  as  hard  sciences,  such 
as  astronomy.   At  the  time  Caltech  became  Caltech, 
astronomy  was  not  a  very  serious  undertaking,  and  that 
became  a  cornerstone  of  Caltech  studies.   Same  thing  with 
Morgan  and  his  fruit  flies.   They  went  after  weak  spots  in 
the  academic  world  and  emphasized  those  and  made  them 
important. 

So  what  about  the  future?   What  I  was  plugging  was 
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putting  Caltech's  resources  to  work  on  the  development  of 
cities.   Cities  supposedly  should  offer  a  great  environment 
for  people  to  live  in,  and  it  was  failing.   And  Caltech's 
various  departments  or  areas  of  study  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  this  worldwide  problem  of  urban  development  and 
making  it  a  better  life.   Beckman,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
a  biologist,  said,  "No,  the  weak  spot  in  science  today  is 
biology.   In  the  future  it's  going  to  be  of  greatest 
concern,  and  this  is  where  we  ought  to  concentrate." 
During  the  conversations  we  finally  arrived  at  the 
potential  close  association  of  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  with  the  study  of  the  brain  from  a  scientific 
standpoint.   These  two  disciplines,  we  thought--  In  the 
plan  we  were  working  from  then,  that  had  been  devised 
before  I  came  aboard,  the  buildings  that  would  house  brain 
research  in  various  forms  and  social  sciences  and 
humanities  were  widely  separated.   We  brought  them 
together,  and  then  I  called  it  the  Court  of  Man  and  placed 
it  in  a  position  so  that  it  was  related  to  the  Beckman 
"wedding  cake." 

The  "wedding  cake, "  incidentally,  is  an  example  of 
sort  of  a  shoehorn  architecture.   That  is,  I  respect  the 
concept  of  developing  a  compelling  form,  which  was  the 
circle,  but  it  was  inappropriate  to  fit  the  Beckman 
Auditorium  into  that  form,  in  my  opinion.   I  think  it's  a 
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failure  from  the  standpoint  of  an  auditorium;  from  a 
standpoint  of  external,  compelling,  visual  gratification, 
it's  fine.   However,  from  an  external  standpoint  I  thought 
it  was  weak  and  florid,  and  I  wanted  something  strong  and 
masculine  to  be  a  counterpoint  to  it.   And  that  essentially 
was  what  I  tried  to  do  in  the  two  buildings  that  flank  the 
court  leading  up  to  it. 

Now,  there's  another  thing  that  is  somewhat  interesting 
in  the  humanities  building  [Baxter  Hall  of  Humanities  and 
Social  Sciences] .   What  had  been  planned  and  programmed  was 
an  academic  building  with  a  certain  number  of  classrooms  and 
some  offices  and  that  sort  of  thing.   And  first  of  all,  the 
faculty  committee  with  whom  I  worked  said,  "We  hate  those 
little  square  offices  and  those  square  classrooms  and  so 
on. "   As  they  pointed  out,  the  science  professor  could  care 
less  about  his  office.   He  has  a  place  there  that  he  calls 
his  office.   The  desk  is  piled  high  with  papers  that  have 
accumulated  over  the  past  five  years,  and  he's  never  looked 
at  them  and  doesn't  go  into  his  office  except  to  answer  the 
telephone,  if  there's  one  in  there.   But  his  office  is  in 
effect  his  laboratory.   Now,  what  are  we  in  the  humanities 
going  to  do?   It  was  agreed  that  if  it  was  possible  to  do 
so,  we  should  develop  an  office  atmosphere  that  was,  in 
effect,  the  laboratory  of  the  humanities  professor. 

In  investigating  the  relationship  of  the  program  for 
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this  classroom  building  to  the  actual  facts  of  practice  at 
Caltech,  I  found  that  the  program  had  no  relationship  to 
the  way  the  humanities  were  taught.   The  humanities,  it 
turned  out,  were  taught  generally  in  small  groups,  that  is, 
anywhere  from  four  to  twelve  students  to  a  faculty 
member.   That's  something  that  could  be  done,  in  effect,  in 
his  office  if  it  were  large  enough,  and  this  would  be  much 
more  appropriate  than  having  all  these  crazy  classrooms. 
So  how  about  reducing  the  number  of  classrooms  to  two  or 
three  and  putting  the  space  that  we  picked  up  from  reducing 
the  number  of  classrooms  into  enlarging  the  office  space? 
Well,  the  concept  was  great.   However,  the  more  office 
spaces  we  had,  the  more  offices  we  could  fill. 

The  basic  design,  however,  to  get  away  from  the  square 
box  syndrome,  was  to  use  a  hexagon,  forming  a  beehive. 
This  I  had  already  worked  on  in  the  case  of  a  seminar  or 
workshop  in  which  people  are  interacting  in  groups  of  about 
a  maximum  of  eighteen  or  twenty.   People  sit  around  facing 
each  other,  rather  than  looking  straight  ahead  at  a 
lecturer.   And  a  square  box  is  not  comfortable  for  a  group 
like  that.   But  a  hexagon  is  very  comfortable  for  a  group 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  people.   So  I  started  with  that  as 
the  basic  form  and  then  developed  a  derivative:   if  you 
take  the  form  that  could  house  eighteen  or  twenty  in  a 
seminary  or  small  class  and  you  take  a  corridor  out  of  it. 
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you  get  a  hexagonal,  lozenge-shaped  office  in  which  there 
would  be  sufficient  room  for  a  professor,  his  desk,  his 
library,  and  four  to  eight  or  so  students  to  meet  in  a  sort 
of  living  room  atmosphere,  rather  than  in  a  formal 
classroom  in  which  he's  standing  up  with  a  blackboard 
behind  him  and  a  podium  and  people  sitting  there  in  rows. 
This  turned  out  to  be  very  popular  and  was  the  basis  of  the 
humanities  building,  form  and  shape,  and  the  basis  of  the 
external  equivalent  of  columns  that  make  the  rhythmic 
progression  along  the  approach  to  Beckman  Auditorium. 
LASKEY:   Did  you  have  any  difficulty  convincing  the 
administration  of  your  ideas? 

ALEXANDER:   None  whatsoever,  I  would  say.   There  were  some 
quirks.   For  instance,  after  the  building  was  built  it  was 
decided  by  the  faculty  that  they  needed  a  place  on  campus, 
and  what  better  than  the  humanities  building  for  an  art 
gallery.   So  the  place  that  is  now  used  for  displaying--and 
they've  had  very  successful  shows  there--was  never  designed 
as  an  art  gallery.   It's  been  okay.   One  thing  that  is 
rather  distressing  to  me,  though,  is  that  the  lecture  hall 
[Ramo  Auditorium]  that  was  ultimately  financed  by  [Simon] 
Ramo  of  Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge  [TRW,  Inc.]  was  designed  as 
a  lecture  hall,  but  before  a  decision  on  that--  I  demanded  a 
policy  decision  that  ultimately  was  made  by  president  [Lee 
A.]  Du  Bridge.   There  was  a  discussion  about  all  the  uses 
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they  were  going  to  make  of  this  thing:   "Is  this  going  to 
be  a  lecture  hall  or  a  music  hall  or  a  dramatic  performance 
area  or  what?"   Well,  they  wanted  everything  to  be  there. 
I  said,  "You  cannot  do  it  in  the  kind  of  space  you're 
talking  about.   It  was  programmed  as  a  lecture  hall,  and 
I've  got  to  have  it  understood  one  way  or  another."   Well, 
the  way  it  turned  out,  I  got  the  policy  decision  all  right, 
but  that  didn't  make  much  difference.   It  turned  out  to  be 
an  excellent  lecture  hall.   But  it  also  turned  out  that  it 
happened  to  have  perfect  acoustics  for  something  like  a 
string  quartet  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  became 
popular  for  that.   And  that's  all  right  as  far  as  that 
goes.   But  then  when  it  comes  to  a  dramatic  performance 
which  they  tried  to  put  on  in  there--  For  lecture  purposes 
I  had  installed  what  I  had  tried  out  at  UCSD  [University  of 
California,  San  Diego],  which  was  the  rear-projection  glass 
screen.   When  they  were  talking  about  how  they  were  going 
to  use  this  also  for  drama,  I  said,  "Well,  there  is  one 
thing  that  would  be  creative  to  try" --which  I  think  they 
have  never  tried--"to  rear-project  scenery."   In  other 
words,  make  a  slide  to  project  on  the  screen  that  would 
make  the  appropriate  backdrop  for  whatever  the  play  was 
that  was  going  on.   It  could  be  easily  changed  quickly  and 
there  would  be  no  interference  of  the  actors  in  front  of 
the  screen  and  so  on.   But  when  it  comes  to  dressing  rooms. 
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they  make  do  with  going  behind  the  thing  and  finding  what 
was  designed  as  a  seminar  room  is  a  dressing  room.   But  you 
know  it  was  never  intended  for  that  kind  of  business,  and 
yet  they  try  to  use  it  for  anything  they  can  think  of. 
LASKEY:   How  big  is  it?   How  many  does  it  seat?   I  tried  to 
see  it  when  I  was  there. 

ALEXANDER:   I  suppose  it's  five  hundred.   I  don't  know.   I 
don't  recall,  but  it  does  have  great  acoustics.   It  was 
also  designed  so  that--  We  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  many,  many  conferences  at  Caltech.   We  designed  a 
second  floor--!  should  say  the  balcony,  lobby--with 
jillions  of  coatracks  and  with  places  to  plug  in.   We  had  a 
battery  of  phones  because  anyone  coming  to  a  conference  to 
Caltech  from  Cologne  or  Tokyo  or  wherever  has  got  to  get  to 
the  phone,  talk  to  his  office  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  designed  the  first-floor  lobby  so  that  the  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  registrations  as  well  as  ticket  taking, 
ticket  sales,  and  so  on.   And  for  a  bigger  conference,  we 
designed  a  space  outside  where  you  could  put  up  canvas 
tents  over  a  registration  area  where  there  would  be 
electrical  outlets  along  a  concrete  wall,  and  you  could 
have  a  registration  setup  out  there.   I  just  don't  know  how 
this  has  all  worked  out,  but  this  was  all  thought  of  and 
contemplated  in  designing  the  building.   I  think  we  also 
have  a  small  lecture  hall  there  that  is  very  successful. 
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And  on  the  top  floor  there ' s  one  space  where  we  have  an 

open-to-the-sky  sort  of  little  patio. 

LASKEY:   Now,  this  is  in  Baxter  Hall? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes.   Was  Baxter  Hall  open  when  you  were  there? 

LASKEY:   I  could  walk  through  the  halls,  but  I  couldn't  get 

into  the  rooms  and  couldn't  get  into  the  auditorium.   But  I 

have  been  to  an  art  show  there. 

ALEXANDER:   Did  you  go  into  the  stair  hall,  the  octagonal 

stair  hall  with  a  stairway?   It's  a  beautiful  hall, 

beautiful  stairway. 

LASKEY:   How  did  that  come  about? 

ALEXANDER:   What  do  you  mean,  how  did  it  come  about? 

[laughter] 

LASKEY:   Well,  how  did  you  come  up  with  that  design?   Is 

that  to  fit  in  with  the  classrooms? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  entire  thing  is  a  honeycomb  of 

hexagons,  the  entire  design  of  the  plan.   The  entrance  is 

three  stories  high,  I  think,  a  hexagonal  form  open  to  the 

sky.   Who's  the  sculptor  who  does  the  whirligigs? 

LASKEY:   [Alexander]  Calder? 

ALEXANDER:   Calder,  yeah.   Calder 's  father  [Alexander 

Stirling  Calder]  had  been  the  sculptor  who  designed  the 

frieze  on  Throop  Hall  that  since  has  been  torn  down.   A 

frieze  of  little  naked  Greek  boys  chasing  each  other  and 

whatnot.   [laughter]   I  thought  it  would  be  fun  to  involve 
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Calder,  Jr.,  in  this  building.   I  tried  to  reach  him  and 
entice  him  by  giving  him  this  three-story  air  column  in 
which  there  was  an  uprising  air  which  would  make  one  of  his 
mobiles  turn,  whatever  it  might  be.   I  think  at  the  time  I 
recommended  something  that  was  very  much  on  the  students ' 
mind,  which  was  Batman  and  somebody  else  as  being  the 
subject.   I  was  just  trying  to  be  funny.   Well,  this  damn 
thing  went  to--  Was  there  a  Perl,  an  agent  who  handled  his 
work?   Anyway,  the  agent  took  my  letter  very,  very 
seriously:   "Mr.  Calder  does  not  design  realism.   Everything 
is  abstract."   I  never  did  get  to  Calder,  so  I  have  no  idea 
about  that.   I  had  an  idea  about  involving  another  sculptor 
at  the  entrance  to  Ramo  hall.   I  had  a  donor  all  lined  up, 
and  then  all  of  a  sudden  something  happened  to  the  stock 
market  and  the  donor  backed  out.   So  it  didn't  have  some  of 
the  fine-art  embellishments  that  I  would  like. 
LASKEY:   Are  you  talking  about  the  space  outside  where  you 
go  into  Baxter  Hall?   Because  there's  a  slight  patio  there, 
as  I  recall.   Or  the  space  inside  in  the--? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  as  you  enter  Baxter  Hall,  which  is  midway 
down  the  building,  there's  a  hexagonal  space  that  goes  up 
to  the  heavens.   That's  the  space  I  was  talking  about  for 
Calder.   Maybe  you  call  it  a  patio,  but  it's  not  a  place  to 
sit  down  very  much. 
LASKEY:   But  it's  outside  that  we're  talking  about? 
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ALEXANDER:   Right.   And  the  other  place  for  a  sculpture  was 
at  the  entrance  to  Ramo  [Auditorium].   There's  a  ticket 
booth  and  a  panel  in  between  two  windows,  and  that  was  an 
ideal  place  for  something  that  I  had  in  mind  that  was 
worked  on,  but  it  never  proceeded  because  of  lack  of  a 
donor. 

I  think  I  have  said  what  I  had  in  mind  saying 
regarding  the  design  of  that  building.   When  it  came  to  the 
building  across  from  it,  because  of  the  function  of 
approach  to  this  "wedding  cake, "  I  wanted  that  side  to  be  a 
mirror  of  the  humanities  building.   Well,  the  building  had 
a  different  function.   It  was  really  a  sort  of  biology 
building  related  to  brain  research,  the  brain  of  a  sea  hare 
or  whatever  it  might  be,  or  of  hibernating  squirrels  or  god 
knows  what.   The  design  was  probably  not  what  a  lot  of  the 
users  wanted.   They  probably  would  have  preferred  to  have 
an  all-glass  building,  but  I  insisted  on  repeating  the 
motif  of  its  opposite  number. 

There  was  one  failure  in  the  building  that  I  was  not 
told  about  until  it  was  occupied,  for  good  reason. 
Particular  attention  had  been  paid  to  one  professor's 
requirements,  and  here's  where  the  unnecessary  little  boys 
on  the  staff  come  in.   I  worked  with  them  and  their  written 
statements  and  not  directly  with  the  faculty.   I  didn't 
know  what  the  man  did  specifically.   I  was  simply  given 
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requirements  as  to  what  was  to  happen  In  various  places, 

and  we  compiled  with  everything.   Except  that  when  the 

faculty  man  started  to  use  the  area,  he  found  that  his 

operation  was  right  over  a  fan  room  and  that  there  was  some 

vibration.   His  operation  Included  operating  on,  for 

instance,  the  eye  of  an  Insect  under  a  microscope,  which- - 

LASKEY:   Yeah. 

ALEXANDER:   You  know  what  I  mean. 

LASKEY:   I  could  see  you  would  have  a  problem  with 

vibration. 

ALEXANDER:   If  I  had  known  what  his  actual  activity  was,  I 

would  have  put  it  in  the  basement,  where  you  can  be  pretty 

damn  sure  it's  going  to  be  vibration  free.   This  caused  one 

difficult  problem  which  I  could  not  overcome.   We  tried  our 

best,  but  unless  we  removed  him  to  another  place,  there  was 

no  way  I  could  see  satisfying  the  requirements  of  no 

vibration,  except  in  the  basement.   One  thing  we  did  put  in 

the  basement  was  the  extreme  magnification  and  photography-- 

I  forget  what  you  call  it  now,  but  ultrahigh  magnlflca- 

tion--which  again  requires  absolute  stillness,  no  vibration 

when  you're  taking  a  picture  of  micro,  whatever  it's 

called.   I  don't  remember  these  terms  anymore. 

LASKEY:   We  could  look  it  up. 

ALEXANDER:   Anyway,  Caltech  people  were  wonderful  to  work 

with.   I  remember  some  gal  came  to  the  city  when  I  was 
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working  with  Caltech,  a  famous  feminist--or  was  she? 

Anyway,  she  had  the  idea  of  getting  on  the  board  of  General 

Motors  [Corporation] .   She  asked  me  to  join  her  in  the 

effort  and  to  have  a  joint  press  conference  with  her  at  the 

[Los  Angeles]  Press  Club,  which  we  did.   This  got  in  the 

papers,  front  page  of  the  [Los  Angeles]  Times.   I  forget 

exactly  what  it  was.   I  got  cheers  from  some  of  the  Caltech 

professors  on  that  one. 

LASKEY:   Were  there  any  women  professors  at  Caltech  at  the 

time? 

ALEXANDER:   We  ran  jointly  on  some  kind  of  a  ticket  to  get 

on  the  board  of  directors  of  General  Motors,  but  neither 

she  nor  I  ever  made  it. 

LASKEY:   Do  you  remember  who  that  was? 

ALEXANDER:   Would  it  be  Gloria  Steinem? 

LASKEY:   I  don't  know. 

ALEXANDER:   Somebody  like  that.   Somebody  that  was  well 

known.   I  don't  remember  who  it  was  now.   I  remember  the 

Caltech  involvement  in  cheering  her  on.   Well,  it  was  a 

great  institution  to  work  with.   Du  Bridge  retired  and  was 

succeeded  by  [Harold]  Brown,  who  later  became  the  secretary 

of  defense.   He  had  been  at  the  same  position  as  Herb 

[Herbert]  York  in  the  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratory. 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  you  said  before  that  he  came  from  there. 

ALEXANDER:   Yes.   Well,  Brown  did  also.   Brown  had  almost 
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identical  physical  characteristics-- that  is,  gestures.   His 
gestures,  if  his  back  was  turned,  were  almost  identical  to 
Herb  York's.   He  had  an  entirely  different  attitude  and 
approach  than  Du  Bridge.   He  was  prickly  to  work  with.   He 
did  not  have  the  same  attitude  toward  the  bomb  as  Herb 
York,  who  has  been  an  outspoken  critic  of  administration 
policy  and  outspoken  objector  in  the  Scientific  American  to 
anything  like  Star  Wars  as  just  the  living  end.   He  was  a 
strong  objector  to  any  kind  of  ABM  [antiballistic  missile] 
and  in  favor  of  the  ABM  treaty.   And  that  is  not  Harold 
Brown's  bag  of  tea.   [tape  recorder  off] 

LASKEY:   The  Caltech  buildings  were  then  finished  in  the 
early  1970s? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  Beckman  behavioral  building  [Beckman 
Laboratories  of  Behavioral  Biology]  was  designed  at  that 
time,  but  it  wasn't  completed  until  1975  or  something  like 
that.   About  the  time  that  I  moved  into  the  Bradbury 
Building,  I  went  up  to  Mammoth  Lakes,  where  I  had  built  a 
house--a  rather  extensive  one  for  Mammoth  Lakes--in  1965. 
We  had  gone  up  long  weekends  and  any  holidays  we  had.   This 
house  was  much  more  than  a  cabin.   It  was  a  three-bedroom, 
three-bath,  etc.,  etc.   We  were  gung  ho  for  skiing. 

I  think  I  can  tell  you  maybe  a  story  about  that  house 
first.   I  believe  it  was  in  1965  that  I  had  gone  to  Germany 
in  March.   I  had  arrived  there  on  Rosen  Montag,  the  last 
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day  of  the  equivalent  of  Mardi  Gras,  so  I  know  it  was  about 
March.   I  may  get  back  to  that  trip  sometime,  but  meantime 
let's  go  back.   After  the  trip  I  pointed  out  to  my  wife 
[Mary  Starbuck  Alexander]  that  I  hadn't  been  fishing,  as 
had  been  customary,  for  about  a  year.   "Let's  go  up  to  the 
Owens  River.   There's  a  ranch  there  that  is  famous  for  its 
fishing."   I  made  arrangements  and  we  went  up.   The  Los 
Angeles  [City]  Water  and  Power  Department  had  opened  the 
floodgates,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  Owens  River,  where  we 
were  going  to  fish,  was  very  high  with  riley  water,  and  it 
was  not  propitious  for  fishing.   So  I  said,  "Let's  go  over 
to  Mammoth  Lakes  and  see  if  we  can  rent  a  place, "  which  we 
did.   We  had  gone  to  Mammoth  Lakes  every  Christmastime  for 
a  week  or  so  with  the  kids,  skiing.   We  thought  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  rent  a  house  for  the  next  Christmas.   So 
we  went  to  a  real  estate  agent,  and  he  said,  "Well,  we  do 
have  some  places  to  rent  if  you  want  to  see  them."   "Okay, 
hop  in  the  car."   And  when  we  got  in  the  car  and  started  to 
go  to  these  places  to  rent,  he  said,  "You  know,  we  have  a 
lot  of  nice  level  lots  for  sale  instead."   I  said,  "We  hate 
level  lots.   We  like  hillsides."   He  said,  "Do  I  have  a  job 
for  you!"   So  we  stopped  right  by  this  steep  lateral 
moraine  of  the  glacier  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and 
he  said,  "There  it  is."   I  could  see  on  the  lot  some  five 
two-  or  three-hundred-year-old  Jeffrey  pines  and  a  great 
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place  for  a  house  to  be  built  right  above  valley  treetop 
level.   So  we  went  up  and  took  a  look  at  it,  and  I  said, 
"Let's  get  it.   Let's  see  how  much  down."   He  said,  "One 
hundred  dollars  down." 
LASKEY:   One  hundred  dollars. 

ALEXANDER:   So  we  got  in  the  easy  way.   And  then  since  a 
divorce  was  in  process  and  the  lady  thought  that  her 
husband  was  getting  away  with  murder,  she  didn't  want  to 
sign.   Finally  after  several  months,  during  which  I  was 
working  on  plans  for  the  house  because  I  didn't  want  to  let 
any  time  go  by  unnecessarily,  we  finally  got  title  to  the 
lot.   Much  to  my  wife's  surprise,  we  started  construction 
that  September.   In  November  we  had  Thanksgiving  dinner  in 
the  house.   It  wasn't  finished,  but  it  was  almost  finished. 
LASKEY:   Was  this  the  first  house  you  had  designed  for 
yourself? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  in  a  way.   What  we  lived  in  for  twenty 
years  on  Mount  Washington  was  the  office  I  had  designed  for 
myself  at  the  foot  of  Baldwin  Hills  Village  when  I  designed 
the  shopping  center  there.   When  the  shopping  center  work 
was  finished  I  bought  the  equity  that  I  did  not  then  have 
in  this  office,  had  it  moved  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  from  Baldwin  Hills  over  to  Mount  Washington,  and 
put  it  on  foundations  that  had  been  placed  there  and  made 
it  into  a  house.   That  was  where  we  lived,  looking  directly 
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across  the  valley,  across  Occidental  College  at  Mount 

Wilson  with  a  twenty-acre  canyon  down  below  us  that  has 

never  been  built  on.   We  owned  two  and  a  half  acres  of 

native  walnut  and  toyon  trees.   A  beautiful,  idyllic  place 

within  six  miles  of  the  city  hall,  I  mean  Los  Angeles,  or 

six  miles  to  the  city  hall  of  Pasadena.   It  was  right 

there. 

LASKEY:   On  Mount — 

ALEXANDER:   Mount  Washington. 

LASKEY:   On  Mount  Washington. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   So  that  was  the  first  habitation  I  had 

set  up  for  ourselves.   We  had  been  living  in  Baldwin  Hills 

Village  before  that  for  nine  years.   [pause]   Well,  where 

were  we? 

LASKEY:   It  was  Thanksgiving  and  you  had  moved  into  your 

unfurnished  house. 

ALEXANDER:   Right,  right.   Well,  it  was  the  best  site  in 

Mammoth  Lakes,  looking  at  Mammoth  Mountain  and  the  entire 

valley,  two  miles  across.   It  was  at  treetop  level,  so  that 

we'd  have  a  blizzard  and  clear  the  snow  off  the  deck  and 

sunbathe  in  the  nude  on  the  deck.   It  was  just  great.   I 

owned  it  for  thirteen  years.   In  about  1970  we  were  up 

there  one  weekend  and  my  wife  said  she  refused  to  go  back 

to  Los  Angeles  ever  again  because  it  stunk  of  smog,  and 

this,  that,  and  the  other  thing.   She  was  tired  of  it  and 
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didn't  want  any  part  of  it.   That  was  before  1975.   So  I 
said,  "Okay,  I'll  accommodate  and  I'll  commute  once  a  week 
by  air."   There  was  then  a  very  unreliable  little  pip- 
squeak airline  that  had  been  founded  by  a  guy  who'd  won  a 
couple  of  million  dollars  in  porno  movies  I  believe. 
LASKEY:   Terrific. 

ALEXANDER:   He  didn't  want  to  give  it  all  to  the  government 
so  he  founded  an  airline  and  spent  his  money  on  that.   It 
was  a  hairy  experience  to  fly  up  there  in  that  very 
unstable  environment,  until  several  years  later  when  McCoy, 
who  owned  the  ski  lifts  and  the  mountain  facilities,  set  up 
a  reliable  airline.   Anyway,  for  some  eight  years  I 
commuted  once  a  week  there.   Meantime,  I  spent  maybe  three 
working  days  a  week  in  Los  Angeles,  which  didn't  do  my 
practice  any  good.   My  wife  was  adamant  that  I  retire  as 
soon  as  possible.   So  I  started  about  1970,  when  I  moved  to 
the  Bradbury  Building,  I  had  started  to  wind  down  the 
practice--which  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do. 
LASKEY:   You  had  been  practicing  for  forty  years  by  then. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  something  like  that.   But  in  the  process 
of  winding  it  down--  What  it  meant  was  sending  fifty-two 
packing  cases  of  documents  to  the  Cornell  University 
archives  and  reducing  the  number  of  employees  after  we 
found  that  the  hotel  [i.e.,  Alexander's  design  for  the 
Bonaventure  Hotel]  was  not  going  to  be  built  after  all. 
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Reducing  the  number  of  employees,  finding  jobs  for  key- 
people.   That  sort  of  thing.   The  working  drawings  for  the 
behavioral  biology  building  at  Caltech  had  not  been  drawn, 
so  I  got  Ernie  [Ernest  H.]  Elwood,  who  was  still  in  the 
office  and  a  key  associate,  to  handle  that.   I  gave  him  the 
proportion  of  the  compensation  for  doing  the  job  to  handle 
it  and  hire  his  own  people  in  the  office.   That  worked  out 
very  well.   I  handled  the  job  during  construction. 

Meantime,  I  had  a  community  mental  health  center  to 
design  under  the  new  state  law.   You  may  remember  that 
[Ronald]  Reagan,  who  is  now  president,  has  ruined  the 
nation's  mental  health  system  by  getting  everybody  possible 
out  of  mental  institutions.   There  may  have  been  a  good 
motive  in  that,  but  it  has  resulted  in  street  people,  home- 
less throughout  the  nation,  especially  in  California.   There 
was  inadequate  provision  for  mental  health  services,  but 
there  was  a  provision,  a  requirement  under  California  state 
law,  that  each  county  have  some  kind  of  a  mental  health 
facility.   The  mental  health  facility  at  Ridgecrest,  Califor- 
nia [Ridgecrest  Mental  Health  Center] ,  which  is  the  civilian 
town  for  the  China  Lake  naval--  What  do  they  call  it? 
LASKEY:   Is  it  naval  ordnance? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   It's  a  naval  armaments  test  station. 
LASKEY:   Something  like  that.   [China  Lake  Naval  Weapons 
Test  Center] 
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ALEXANDER:   They  had  been  given  space  on  the  base  by  an 
admiral  sometime  before,  twenty-seven  years  I  think.   Of 
course  there  were  all  kinds  of  admirals  climbing  the  walls 
with  drink,  stealing  each  other's  wives,  so  on  and  so 
forth.   A  lot  of  mental  health  stuff  in  the  higher  echelons 
of  the  navy  in  a  remote  outpost  like  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  desert.   So  there  was  a  need  all  right. 

But  you  may  remember  that  there  was  an  occasion  when 
someone  in  the  Pentagon  who  was  a  navy  man  blew  the  whistle 
on  the  officers  with  whom  he  was  working--on  waste  of 
money.   It  was  a  big  case  in  which  some  admiral  fired  this 
guy.   The  guy  ultimately  got  his  job  back,  his  back  pay, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.   But  meantime  the  navy  had  to 
get  rid  of  the  officer  who  fired  the  whistle-blower,  get 
him  out  of  the  Pentagon,  so  they  sent  him  to  China  Lake. 
He  proceeded  to  fire  all  kinds  of  Ph.D.  people  there.   He 
said,  "You've  got  to  get  this  damn  mental  health 
institution  off  the  base."   So  they  were  up  against  it. 
They  had  a  deadline  to  cease  operation  on  the  base,  and 
they  had  to  set  up  some  kind  of  a  community  facility. 

And  so  I  worked  with  them  over  a  long  period  of  time 
on  this.   Again  I  used  a  hexagon,  because  a  basic  need  was 
rooms  for  group  therapy  and  individual  offices  that  were 
big  enough  to  have  either  one  person  or  a  family  with  a 
psychologist  or  social  worker,  whatever.   I  asked  Adolf o 
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Miralles,  who  had  been  a  longtime  associate,  to  Joint 
venture  with  me.   We  divided  the  work  on  working  drawings 
and  preliminaries  and  construction  services  and  so  on. 
That  went  very  successfully. 

At  the  same  time,  remember,  I  was  commuting  to  Mammoth 
Lakes.   Meantime,  I  was  interested  in  the  politics  of  Mono 
County,  the  least  densely  populated  county  in  California. 
It  was  like  two  persons  per  square  mile.   Six  thousand 
population  in  three  thousand  square  miles. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVI,  SIDE  TWO 
MAY  13,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   All  right.   I  attended  county  supervisors' 
meetings  as  often  as  possible  because  I  was  interested  in 
how  the  county  was  run.   The  county  actually  was  run  from 
Bridgeport,  fifty  miles  away.   So  you'd  have  to  take  a 
hundred-mile  round-trip  to  appear  personally  and  make  your 
wishes  known  regarding  what  they  were  doing.   They  were  in 
effect  operating  in  an  autocratic  vacuum.   In  the 
wintertime,  of  course,  the  snowbound  conditions  made  it 
even  worse.   In  any  event,  I  went  up  there  time  after  time 
to  supervisors'  meetings  and  participated  in  some  of  their 
discussions  and  so  on,  and  got  to  know  them  pretty  well. 
Then  I  found  that  they  needed  an  expansion  of  their 
administration  facilities,  which  had  been  entirely  confined 
to  a  courthouse  built  in  1881.   And  a  masterful,  beautiful 
job  that  was,  built  when  there  was  a  gold  rush  at  the 
wildest  town  in  the  west,  according  to  Mark  Twain,  nearby-- 
what  was  it?   Anyway,  it's  a  ghost  town--Bodie.   Bodie  is 
just  nineteen  miles  away.   The  original  county  seat  of  Mono 
County  had  been  a  town  close  to  Bodie  which  a  surveyor 
suddenly  found  was  actually  in  Nevada.   So  they  picked  up 
all  of  their  records  and  books  and  so  forth  regarding  Mono 
County,  and  they  moved  them  to  Bridgeport  to  this  new  and 
just  gorgeous  old  county  courthouse.   But  they  had  outgrown 
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the  space  available  in  that.   So  I  got  the  job  of  designing 
an  addition  to  it  and  asked  another  associate.  Bob  [Robert] 
Clark,  to  joint  venture  this  with  me.   He  did  the 
specifications  and  working  drawings,  and  I  handled  the 
design  and  construction  services. 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on--any  one  of  these 
things  takes  several  years  between  the  inception  and  the 
completion  of  a  project--!  figured  I'd  like  to  work  with 
two  people  that  I  had  gotten  to  know  very  well.   One  of 
them  was  Bob  [Robert]  Kennard,  who  was  one  of  my  employees 
when  I  was  living  in  Baldwin  Hills  Village.   Bob  graduated 
at  the  head  of  his  class  at  USC  [University  of  Southern 
California],  and  I  was  his  first  employer  in  about,  let's 
see,  1946  or  '47  or  somewhere  in  there,  right  after  the 
war.   A  charming  and  able  architect.   And  Frank  Sata,  who 
had  been  one  of  my  students  at  USC  when  I  was  a  visiting 
critic  there  for  nine  years.   The  three  of  us  decided  to 
form  a  loose  alliance.   I  forget  what  we  called  ourselves, 
but  some  amorphous  set  of  initials.   An  initial  for  each 
one  of  us.   Oh,  and  Adolf o.   Actually,  we  had  an 
Argentinian;  a  black;  a  nisei;  and  a  Caucasian,  old-school 
character.   So  there's  the  four  of  us.   Adolf o  was  not 
involved  in  Carson.   I  don't  know  how  that  worked  out.   It 
was  not  the  four  of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact.   I  guess  that 
came  after  we  got  the  Carson  job. 
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I  know  what  happened  now:   Before  we  formed  that 
alliance,  I  heard  about  a  city  hall  being  contemplated  by 
the  city  of  Carson.   I  heard  about  it  through  an  employee 
of  mine  who  was  involved  in  my  city  planning  work.   He  told 
me  that  the  city  manager  with  whom  he  had  worked  with 
wherever  it  was--maybe  it  was  Norwalk  or  some  place--was 
now  city  manager  of  Carson,  which  was  a  newly  incorporated 
city,  and  that  they  needed  a  new  city  hall  and  I  ought  to 
get  after  it  if  I  was  interested. 

Well,  Frank  Sata  had  been  the  designer  of  a  city  hall 
for  some  place  out  on  the  San  Bernardino  Freeway.   These 
names  get  me  these  days.   It  was  the  freshest  design  for  a 
city  hall  that  I  had  run  into  in  years,  and  I  admired  it 
very  much.   I  had  been  in  touch  with  Frank  on  another 
matter  entirely.   So  I  asked  Frank  if  he  would  joint 
venture  this  with  me.   He  said  he'd  be  delighted  and  let's 
go  down  and  take  a  look.   So  he  knew--  Every  little  town 
has  its  city  manager  these  days,  and  he  knew  several  of 
them.   He  didn't  know  this  particular  one,  but  I  did.   I 
had  called  the  city  manager  at  Carson  and  found  that  no  one 
had  been  selected,  and  he  said,  "Come  on  down  and  make  your 
presentation.   It's  not  all  over  yet."   So  we  went  down  and 
we  found  to  our  surprise  that  there  was  a  nisei  on  the 
council.   There  were  two  Caucasians--or  maybe  one 
Caucasian--and  three  blacks,  something  like  that.   On  the 
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way  home,  I  said,  "It  looks  to  me  as  though  we  ought  to  get 
our  friend  Bob  Kennard  in  this.   Do  you  mind  that?"   "Not 
at  all."   So  the  three  of  us  went  down  for  a  presentation, 
and  it  worked  like  a  charm. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  not  a  city  plan  for  the  city 
of  Carson  but  a  civic  center  plan  for  an  area  that  would  be 
redeveloped  that  had  been--  Well,  Carson  had  been  an  area 
of  the  county  in  between  everybody  else,  where  anything 
that  was  unpleasant  or  that  nobody  else  wanted  could  be  put 
in  this  corner  of  the  county.   It  was  a  mess.   So  that  the 
sites  to  be  cleared  were  largely  automobile-wrecking  yards 
and  garbage  dumps  and  that  sort  of  thing.   In  fact,  they're 
getting  propane  to  use  in  the  city  right  now  out  of  one  of 
the  garbage  dumps.   The  place  was  infamous  for  dumping 
everything.   Anyway,  it  was  now  to  be  the  new  and  more 
beautiful  city  of  Carson. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  make  this  plan  of  the 
redevelopment  area,  which  we  did,  succeeded,  got  approval, 
and  so  on.   And  then  we  got  a  contract  for  the  city  hall 
and  worked  that  out  very  successfully.   It  was  a  functional 
building  for  just  what  they  needed.   Aesthetically,  it  had 
to  have  a  tile  roof,  which  was  okay.   This  had  been  a  part 
of  the  Dominguez  Ranch,  and  they  had  a  sentimental 
attachment  to  Carson  and  Amestoy  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  which  was  fine.   Then  we  got  a  contract,  after 
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completion  of  the  city  hall,  for  a  community  building, 
which  was  very  extensive,  and  that  was  even  more  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  accommodating  the  community 
facilities  that  they  needed  badly  or  that  they  have  really 
enjoyed  ever  since,  I  believe.   Carson  turned  out  to  have 
one  peculiar  racial  characteristic.   It  has  the  largest 
Samoan  population  in  the  United  States. 
LASKEY:   Samoan. 
ALEXANDER:   Yes. 

So  on  these  ventures,  I  needed  no  draftsman.   I  needed 
no  employees  except  to  simply  work  with  other  people  as 
part  of  my  winding  down.   I  finally  got  it  down  to  a  point 
where  I  had  a  full-time  secretary  and  no  other  employee 
directly  on  the  payroll,  and  then  finally  half  a 
secretary.   And  in  1975,  when  my  lease  was  up,  Adolf o 
Miralles  wanted  to  move  his  operation  to  a  place  that  was 
closer  to  his  home.   He  lived  in  Altadena.   Bob  Clark 
wanted  to  move  his  operation  out  towards  Santa  Monica, 
where  his  family  lived.   And  at  this  point  I  was  ready  to 
sell  my  furniture  to  anybody  who  came  along,  including 
anything  that  Adolf o  wanted  for  his  new  office.   From  then 
on  I  rented  space  from  him,  instead  of  vice  versa,  and 
rented  secretarial  time  instead  of  having  half  a 
secretary.   This  is  the  story  of  winding  it  down.   Then  I 
set  up  an  office  and  had  space  in  Adolfo's  office  for  my 
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own  or  joint  operation  with  him.   Meantime,  he  and  I  had 
designed  a  high  school  shop  building  very  close  to  the 
Spanish-American  center  to  the  east  side  [of  Los 
Angeles] .   This  was  a  place  for  terminal  education  for  most 
of  the  people  who  went  there,  and  it  meant  jobs  to  them. 
It  was  a  very  successful  one.   We  dealt  with  a  very 
enthusiastic  superintendent  who  was  Mexican-American,  and 
Adolfo's  name  sounded  pretty  good  to  him,  that  sort  of 
thing.   But  aside  from  that,  we  worked  well  together,  and  I 
know  we  satisfied  the  school  board  on  that,  as  we  had  on 
several  others. 

LASKEY:   Now,  did  you  actually  create  a  new  high  school  or 
was  the  high  school  there  and  you  did  the  shops  for  it? 
ALEXANDER:   The  shops  burned  down  or  something  like  that,  I 
believe.   So  this  was  replacing  a  facility  that  had  been 
there.   [tape  recorder  off] 

I  couldn't  tell  you  just  what  year  it  was,  but  in  the 
late  seventies  Adolfo  had  a  sister-in-law  who  had  been 
working  in  various  foreign  companies,  usually  related  to 
the  UN  [United  Nations] ,  and  she  was  working  at  the  time  in 
Brazil.   Adolfo  and  Manya  had  both  been  brought  up  in 
Argentina,  and  one  of  many  Miralles  brothers  was  farming 
soybeans  in  Brazil.   So  there  was  a  Brazil  connection.   And 
we  heard  from  Manya 's  sister  in  Brazil  that  there  was  a 
need  for  a  study  of  university  expansion  problems  and  that 
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there  were  limited  funds  available  to  hire  a  consultant. 
So  we  applied  and  were  asked  to  go  to  Brazil  to  advise  on 
an  expansion  of  the  university  system.   The  Federal 
University  of  Brazil  had  a  campus  in  virtually  every  state, 
and  there  are  quite  a  few  states.   We  didn't  visit  every 
one.   I  think  we  visited  seven  campuses.   The  problem  was 
that  in  the  previous  five  years  the  student  population  had 
increased  about  20  percent  each  year,  and  there  had  been  no 
increase  in  physical  facilities  to  accommodate  them.   So 
there  was  a  frantic--  They  had  obtained  a  $600  million 
grant,  loan,  or  what,  I  don't  know.   I  think  it  was  a  grant 
from  the--  Would  it  be  the  International  Monetary  Fund? 
Something  like  that.   Or  some  other  international 
development  fund  to  expand  their  universities,  which  they 
were  doing  at  a  great  rate.   But  we  in  California  had  been 
through  a  similar  frantic  expansion,  which  had  ceased  at 
that  time,  and  we  did  think  we  had  something  to 
contribute.   Anyway,  it  was  a  great  lark.   We  went  to  the 
capital  of  Brazil.   What's  it  called?   You  know. 
LASKEY:   Brasilia. 

ALEXANDER:  Brasilia,  yeah.   Where  Adolfo's  sister-in-law 
was  stationed. 

LASKEY:   What  was  it  like?   I  know  that's  parenthetical, 
but-- 
ALEXANDER:   It  was  designed  by  a  Brazilian  architect. 
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LASKEY:   Didn't  Niemeyer — ? 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  Oscar  Niemeyer. 
LASKEY:   With  Corbusier? 

ALEXANDER:   I  had  met  him  when  he  was  on  the  design  team 
for  the  UN.   A  classmate.   In  fact  a  roommate  of  mine  at 
Cornell  had  been  put  in  charge  of  the  liaison  between  the 
official  design  team  at  the  UN  and  Harrison  and 
Abramovitz's  office.   The  international  playboy  architects 
had  to  be  communicated  with  in  French,  and  my  friend  was 
adequate  in  speaking  French.   So  he  would  find  out  what  was 
going  on  in  Harrison's  office  and  then  he  would  go  over  and 
see  the  famous  Corbusier  and  the  other  guys.   I  called  on 
Mike  Harris  once,  and  he  was  able  to  introduce  me  to  such 
people  as  Niemeyer.   Niemeyer  had  the  most  fetching  dark 
brown  doe  eyes  you've  ever  seen.   Very,  very  modest-looking 
character.   Of  course,  he  had  an  ego  like  any  architect. 
He  had  designed  this  city  plan  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
not  automatically  expandable.   And  in  no  time  flat  they  had 
reached  the  saturation  point  of  the  city  plan  and  I  guess 
the  saturation  point  of  the  sewage  system  and  everything 
else.   And  Brazil  has  no  energy  source,  no  oil  of  its 
own.   [It]  has  to  import  oil,  so  they  don't  have  big  gas 
guzzlers  like  Venezuela.   Everyone  is  born  with  a 
Volkswagen  on  each  foot  and  scoots  around  that  place.   It 
was  designed  theoretically  so  that  it  would  not  need  to 
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have  traffic  lights. 
LASKEY:   Brasilia? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes. 
LASKEY:   Oh  my. 

ALEXANDER:   And  I  would  say  that  is  not  quite  successful. 
LASKEY:   Sounds  suicidal. 

ALEXANDER:   Also,  the  grand  mall,  with  its  myriad  blocks  of 
buildings  on  each  side  and  its  focal  points,  is  just  out  of 
scale  with  a  human  being.   Some  of  the  things,  like  the 
cathedral,  are  beautiful  concepts.   It's  a  real  jewel  of  a 
building  in  form.   Some  of  the  others  I  don't  care  that 
much  for,  especially  the  typical  blocks.   But  they  built 
something  in  a  hurry  out  of  nothing,  practically,  and  they 
built  it  around  a  grand  plan,  which  I  think  is  out  of  scale 
with  the  human  being.   They  have  satellites  now  where  the 
poor  people  live,  busing  in,  that  sort  of  thing.   I  was 
disappointed  in  what  I  understood  was  a  beautiful  dream 
come  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  was  mightily  impressed  by  the 
vigor  and  vitality  of  the  people  of  Brazil.   The  people  we 
worked  with  were  like  sixteen-hour-a-day  workers.   They're 
workaholics.   They're  enthusiastic  about  the  future  of  the 
country;  they're  just  gung  ho  for  everything.   They're 
going  crazy.   And  of  course  the  poor  are  just  about  as  poor 
as  the  poor  of  any  of  the  countries  that  have  that  extreme 
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stratification  between  rich  and  poor,  which  we  are,  under 

Reaganomics,  attempting  to  emulate. 

LASKEY:   Doing  a  good  job,  too. 

ALEXANDER:   And,  well,  they  flew  us  from  campus  to  campus, 

from  town  to  town,  city  to  city,  seven  thousand  miles  at 

least,  maybe  nine  thousand  miles  of  flying.   All  the  way 

from  Natal  and  north  of  Natal  near  the  Amazon,  I  forget 

what,  down  to  Florianopolis,  which  is  the  capital  of  Santa 

Catarina  state  and  is  an  island  off  the  coast--so  close, 

however,  that  it  is  connected  by  bridges. 

LASKEY:   Did  you  get  into  the  Amazon  territory  at  all? 

Back  into  the  jungle? 

ALEXANDER:   No.   I  flew  over  it,  and  I  could  see  where 

areas  were  being  cleared  that  are  going  to  be  devastating 

if  they  continue  what  they're  doing.   It's  going  to  wipe 

out  a  major  source  of  oxygen  on  earth.   The  consequences  of 

what's  going  on  there  will  be  felt  worldwide.   And  that's 

not  the  only  place  where  that  kind  of  thing  is  happening. 

Anyway,  from  the  standpoint  of  campus  development, 
they  were  trying  to  do  too  much  too  fast,  of  course.   They 
were  very  sincere  about  doing  it  right,  and  I  think  our 
little  report  helped  them.   I  saw  a  group  of  them  who  came 
up  to  visit  California  after  we  were  down  there,  came  to 
see  us  of  course,  and  wanted  to  see  all  kinds  of  things  in 
California.   They  reported  that  our  report  had  been  put  in 
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effect.   I  don't  know  whether  that  was  true  or  whether  they 
were  just  being  nice  about  it.   But  anyway,  it  was  a 
thrilling  thing  to  see  a  country  as  big  as  that  and  as  big 
as  the  United  States  going  ape  over  so-called  progress. 
Some  of  it  was  beautiful  and  some  of  it  very  distressing, 
and  of  course  the  plight  of  the  poor  is  even  worse  than  I 
have  seen--  Well,  I  have  seen  it  in  India,  so  it  wasn't 
entirely  new  to  me. 

The  most  delightful  place  to  visit  was  Florianopolis, 
this  island  where  they  had--  I  don't  know  how  many  beaches 
they  said,  but  every  one  has  a  different  temperature,  so 
you  can  take  your  pick.   You  could  see  the  evidences  of  it 
having  been  populated  by  Portuguese  fishermen,  brightly 
colored  Portuguese  boats  up  on  the  beach. 

We  were  taken  to  meet  the  students  at  the 
university.   I  don't  know  whether  all  of  them  or  a  section 
of  them  were  giving  a  barbecue  for  the  chancellor  of  that 
campus.   This  was  way  out  in  the  country.   There  was  a 
barbecue  pit  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  about  three 
feet  wide  so  that  they  could  handle  a  great,  great  mass  of 
people.   We  were  quite  a  few.   And  the  great  big  chunks  of 
beef  were  on  the  equivalent  of  swords,  and  when  they  were 
ready  they  would  jab  the  sword  in  the  middle  of  the  table 
in  the  wood,  where  it  would  stand,  and  you  had  to  have  your 
own  knife  to  cut  out  a  hunk. 
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LASKEY:  Were  you  in  Brasilia  most  of  the  time  when  you 
weren't  touring  the  campuses?  Or  were  you  just  touring 
most  of  the  time? 

ALEXANDER:   We  went  to  Brasilia  first  to  get  our 
instructions  and  go  with  the  people  who  were  going  to 
escort  us.   And  then  we  came  back  to  Brasilia  to  give  a 
lecture  to  people  from  various  campuses  to  come  in  and  hear 
our  observations.   They  had  a  place  similar  to  the  UN  where 
they  had  interpreters.   Adolf o  spoke  in  Spanish,  I  spoke  in 
English.   I  think  both  were  interpreted,  even  though  most 
of  them  could  understand  Spanish. 
LASKEY:   Well,  Portuguese  is  the  language. 

ALEXANDER:   And  it's  very,  very  similar  to  Spanish.   They 
claim  with  their  chests  stuck  out  that  Spanish  is  a 
corruption  of  Portuguese.   I  would  say  it's  kind  of  a 
squashed  Spanish.   The  Spanish  for  university  is 
universidad;  Portuguese  is  universidade .   I  can  hear  it 
now.   There's  some  music  to  it,  instead  of  a  staccato.   I 
went  directly  from  there  to  Venezuela,  so  I  could  hear  the 
pronounced  difference  right  away. 

I  had  called  from  the  airport  in  Venezuela  on  my  way 
down  to  announce  I  was  going  to  be  back  there,  so  my 
friends  were  advised  that  I'd  be  there.   Pedro  DoPouy,  to 
whom  I  referred  before,  who  represented  [Marcos]  Perez 
Jimenez,  greeted  me.   Everything  was  all  set  for  a  big  day 
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the  next  day.   Pedro's  brother,  Napole6n  DoPouy,  was  in 
Paris,  where  he  was  running  a  business  commuting  from 
Caracas,  more  or  less.   He  had  been  his  own  pilot  when  he 
was  in  this  country,  his  own  pilot  of  his  own  private 
jet.   However,  he  was  not  quite  as  young  as  he  once  was,  so 
he  had  his  own  pilot  full-time,  whether  he  needed  that 
plane  or  not.   And  the  pilot  was  ready  to  fly  us  out  to  Los 
Roques.   Los  Roques  were  some  barren,  rocky  islands  out  in 
the  Atlantic,  I'd  say  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  due  north  of 
Venezuela.   They're  on  the  globe  that  I  had  in  the  office, 
so  I  guess  they're  very  well  known  to  navigators,  at  least, 
because  they're  dangerous.   The  only  trouble,  the  only 
reason  they're  not  inhabited  generally  is  that  they  have  no 
fresh  water  supply.   Otherwise  they  would  be  inhabited,  no 
doubt.   But  there  were  a  few  people- - 

There  was  an  attendant  at  the  airport  who  drove  us  to 
the  dock,  where  one  of  Pedro's  sons-in-law  had  an  air- 
conditioned  powerboat  ready  to  receive  us  in  which  we  had 
drinks.   He  soon  had  the  boat  driven  around  to  a  nearby 
island,  a  remote  and  uninhabited  stretch  of  sand  where  we 
donned  our  bathing  suits  and  swam  ashore  after  the  two 
deckhands  had  ridden  ashore  and  installed  umbrellas  and 
beach  chairs.   Then  when  we  had  bathed  and  fooled  around  on 
the  beach  for  a  while,  which  was  hotter  than  hell,  we  went 
back  to  the  launch  for  lunch  to  find  that  the  deckhands  had 
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rounded  up  a  boatload  of  lobsters,  and  we  had  lobster  and 

avocado  stew  or  soup  or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it.   More 

drinks,  and  on  the  way  in  I  saw  a  fishing  rod,  so  I  put  a 

lure  out  and  I  caught  a  snake  or--  What  do  you  call  it?   A 

barracuda  on  the  way  in.   Well,  it  was  sort  of  an 

outrageously  crazy  day. 

LASKEY:   When  we  had  last  heard  of  Pedro,  he  had  been 

exiled  to  the  United  States.   How  could  he  get  back  to 

Venezuela? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  easily.   They  understand  about  things  like 

coups  and  that  sort  of  thing.   Pedro  had  done  no  wrong.   He 

had  been  appointed  by  the  dictator  as  the  national 

architect,  but  their  tribunal  which  they  set  up  to 

investigate  hanky-panky  had  found  nothing  wrong  with  him. 

So  he  was  welcomed  back.   His  brother  also  went  back,  but 

he  was  the  one  who  had  obtained  arms  from  King  Baudouin  of 

Belgium  for  the  dictator,  so  he  was  a  different  case. 

Nevertheless,  after  it  settled  down  for  a  few  years--  They 

had  lived  in  Spain  after  they  had  lived  in  Beverly  Hills, 

and  several  years  had  gone  by.   I  don't  know  how  many. 

Maybe  just  ten.   It's  their  homeland,  what  the  hell. 

Nobody  is  mad  at  anybody  forever. 

LASKEY:   Okay. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  the  way  it  is  there. 

LASKEY:   So  you  had  just  the  one  day  in  Venezuela. 
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ALEXANDER:   Maybe  I  was  there  a  couple  of  days. 
LASKEY:   But  a  short  visit.   How  idyllic. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  date,  but 
in  any  event  I  had  been  working  off  and  on  for  some  time  on 
projects  that  did  not  materialize,  with  an  organization 
that  does  not  have  the  best  reputation  for  design  around 
here.   But  this  was  the  very  reason  I  attempted  to  work 
with  them,  because  I  had  something  that  they  could 
appreciate  and  would  need.   And  that  was  PAE,  Pacific 
Architects  and  Engineers,  who  had  started  with  an  office  in 
Tokyo  and  now  had  their  headquarters  in  Los  Angeles.   And 
they  had  offices,  nine  offices  around  the  world.   They  had 
zillions  of  employees,  many  of  them  unrelated  in  any  way  to 
architecture  and  engineering.   They  would  get  a  contract  to 
provide  service  people,  including  training  them  in  whatever 
it  might  be.   Almost  all  of  it  was  related  to  military  work 
of  one  kind  or  another.   But  if  you  needed  a  hundred  people 
to  man  an  airport  somewhere,  they  would  find  them  and  train 
them  and  provide  them  and  get  a  piece  of  the  action.   That 
was  not  the  only  thing  they  did  by  any  means.   They 
designed  buildings  and  sometimes  went  into  design-build 
package  deals. 

As  I  say,  I  worked  with  them  in  an  attempt  to  get 
certain  projects  to  be  selected,  without  success,  and  then 
one  day  they  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  go  to  Tokyo  to 
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design  some  schools  and  to  be  an  architectural  education 
expert.   Why  not?   I  had  an  experience  record  that  sounded 
good  from  that  standpoint.   They  had  been  selected  to 
design  two  schools,  provided  they  had  an  architectural 
educational  consultant,  and  I  filled  the  bill.   So  I  went 
over  three  times  in  1978  and  '79.   There  were  two  schools 
involved:   one  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  Honshu  and  one 
at  the  extreme  south  end.   The  one  at  the  south  end  was  a 
Marine  Corps  air  base  at  Iwakuni .   In  the  north  there  was  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  base  at  Misawa,  the  closest  one  to  Russia  in 
the  world.   The  one  at  the  south  went  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school .   The  one  at  the  north  was  a  high 
school.   So  I  guess  I  had  a  total  of  a  couple  of  months 
over  there  for  these  two  jobs. 
LASKEY:   And  you  were  in  Tokyo? 

ALEXANDER:   I  did  all  the  work  in  Tokyo,  but  we  visited 
these  two  sites  of  course. 

LASKEY:   Since  you  were  doing  them  for  the  military,  then 
you  would  have  the  same  kind  of  designs  that  you  were  used 
to.   You  weren't  proposing  Japanese  styles. 
ALEXANDER:   This  was  for  dependents  of  military  personnel, 
but  of  course  Japanese  contractors  would  do  the  work.   But 
they  were  used  to  working  with  American  citizens  anyway. 
The  two  air  bases  originally  had  been  designed  by  one  of  my 
Japanese  friends  over  there.   When  I  was  at  Cornell,  there 
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were  no  less  than  five,  maybe  six  architectural  students 
from  Tokyo.   And  two  of  them  survived  after  the  war,  and 
each  one  had  become  a  partner  of  another  Cornell  architect 
older  than  each  one  who  had  already  started  practice 
there.   So  these  two  practices  were  the  only  architectural 
practices  that  were  similar  to  an  architectural  office  in 
the  United  States. 
LASKEY:   Really? 

ALEXANDER:   Virtually  every  other  architect,  even  the  most 
famous,  worked  with  some  big  Mitsubishi  construction 
company  or  something  like  that,  an  in-house  architectural 
facility.   Nothing  wrong  with  it;  it's  just  an  entirely 
different  way  of  operating.   But  these  two  maintained  their 
independence.   One  of  them  had  designed  the  Haneda  airport 
facility  where  I  had  landed  in  1951.   It's  still  there,  but 
it  now  only  serves  flights  to  Okinawa  and  within  Japan. 
All  other  international  flights  use  a  new  airport  to  the 
north  of  Tokyo,  where  my  friend  designed  the  terminal 
facility,  the  passenger  terminal.   Both  of  these  firms  were 
very  popular  at  the  end  of  the  war  because  they  were  run  by 
English-speaking,  American-trained  architects.   So  they  had 
a  bellyful  of  work  under  the  occupation. 

I  saw  a  lot  of  my  friends  the  first  time  we  went 
through  Japan  in  1951.   Then  I  went  back  a  couple  of  years 
later  with  [Richard  J.]  Neutra  when  we  were  doing  work  on 
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Guam.   Then  I  had  these  three  visits  in  1978,  and  then 
again  in  1983.   My  wife  [Nancy  Jaicks  Alexander]  and  I  in 
1983  had  planned  to  go  back  East  and  introduce  to  our 
separate  families,  most  of  whom  were  near  Chicago  or  on  the 
East  Coast.   We  were  going  to  devote  a  month  to  this. 
About  the  second  day  I  was  at  our  first  stop  to  see  my 
oldest  son  [Timothy  M.  Alexander]  outside  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  when  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  Berkeley:   be  in 
Tokyo  by  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  to  stay  six  weeks 
or  something  like  that.   And  so  we  did  in  fifteen  days  what 
we  could  to  visit  people,  instead  of  a  month,  and  I  came 
back  and  went  to  Tokyo,  and  Nancy  joined  me  two  weeks 
later.   And  that  was  a  very  good  trip.   On  that  trip  I 
designed  two  schools:   one  of  them  was  an  addition  and 
remodeling  of  an  existing  school,  and  the  other  one  was  an 
entirely  new  one  to  be  on  Okinawa.   So  we  visited  Okinawa  a 
couple  of  times  and  did  all  the  work  in  Tokyo.   And  also 
Nancy  and  I  got  a  chance  to  take  a  ten-day  trip  to  the 
south  through--  Here  I  go  with  names  again.   A  famous 
place-- 

LASKEY:   Kyoto? 

ALEXANDER:   We  were  in  Kyoto  for  three  days,  and  from  there 
we  went  south  to  a  place  where  the  only  remaining  old 
castle  is  located,  which  was  used  in  the  Shogun  picture. 
Himegi .   And  then  to  a  famous  bridge  at  Iwakuni  that  I 
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wanted  Nancy  to  see.   It's  in  many  prints  and  paintings  of 
Japan.   Then  we  crossed  the  mountains  to  Hagi  on  the  Sea  of 
Japan.   Then  we  took  a  four-hour  train  ride  to  Mitsue, 
which  has  been  declared  an  international  treasure. 

Anyway,  from  Kyoto  on,  very  few  speak  English. 
Especially  along  the  Sea  of  Japan  side,  which  was  not 
invaded,  virtually  no  one  speaks  English.   But  they  have  a 
marvelous  facility  which  is  financed  by  Japanese 
businessmen  to  bridge  the  language  barrier.   In  any  place 
except  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  where  you  want  to  make  yourself 
understood  in  Japanese  and  can't  do  so,  you  can  call  a 
collect  number  and  put  the  equivalent  of  four  cents  in  the 
machine.   (You  get  it  back. )   Explain  your  problem,  and 
when  you  speak  English  they  get  an  English-speaking  person 
on  the  horn.   And  you  tell  the  interpreter  what  the  problem 
is,  and  then  they  say,  "May  I  speak  to  the  person  with  whom 
you're  dealing?"   And  you  hand  the  phone  over  to  the 
Japanese,  and  immediately  your  needs  are  understood.   It's 
a  wonderful  deal.   Only  the  Japanese! 

Well,  both  of  those  Japanese  excursions  were 
gratifying  architecturally.   Things  came  back  to  me.   I  was 
quite  successful  in  working  it  out. 
LASKEY:   Very  good.   Was  your  last  trip  in  '78? 
ALEXANDER :   ' Eighty- three . 
LASKEY:   'Eighty- three.   Did  you  design  schools  then  too? 
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ALEXANDER:   These  were  the  ones  in  Okinawa. 

LASKEY:   So  how  much  time  did  you  spend  in  Okinawa? 

ALEXANDER:   Two  trips,  two  or  three  days  each.   Otherwise, 

it  was  in  Tokyo  or  on  the  road. 

LASKEY:   So  what  are  you  presently  doing? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  my  main  extracurricular  activity  at  the 

time  is  related  to  the  AIDS  [acquired  immunodeficiency 

syndrome]  wings  at  Vacaville  prison,  where  all  convicts  in 

the  state  who  are  identified  as  having  AIDS,  ARC  [AIDS- 

related  complex]  or  are  seropositive--that  is,  their  blood 

tests  positive  for  the  AIDS  virus  [human  immunodeficiency 

virus] --are  sent. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVII,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  13,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   A  year  ago  last  August,  Elizabeth  Kvibler-Ross, 
who  is  famous  for  having  written  such  books  as  On  Death  and 
Dying,  had  become  interested  in  prisoners  and  especially 
prisoners  with  this  newly  identified  disease  AIDS  [acquired 
immunodeficiency  syndrome] .   And  she  asked  to  visit  the 
only  prison  in  California  that  had  identified  AIDS 
patients.   So  she  went  out  to  Vacaville  from  San  Francisco 
and  went  into  the  AIDS  ward,  which  at  that  time  had  ten  men 
in  a  little  dormitory  room  about  the  size  of  your  living 
room  and  dining  room  combined.   She  came  away  with  a  list 
of  names  of  some  of  the  AIDS  prisoners  who  would  like  to 
have  contact  with  people  outside.   A  friend  and  colleague 
of  my  wife's  had  the  list  and  asked  Nancy  [Jaicks 
Alexander]  if  she  would  like  to  go  out  and  visit  one  of 
these  people.   Nancy  asked  me  and  I  said,  "Well,  only  if  I 
do  the  same.   I'm  not  going  to  have  you  go  out  there  if  I'm 
not  there  too."   So  each  of  us  picked  a  name  sort  of  out  of 
a  hat  without  knowing  who  it  was,  no  identification  except 
the  name  and  convict  number.   Then  we  had  to  go  out  and  get 
applications  and  fill  out  the  applications,  and  they  had  to 
check  on  whether  we  had  records  or  not. 

So  after  a  while  we  were  each  given  permission  to 
visit  a  single  individual.   Each  prisoner  is  permitted  to 
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visit  members  of  his  immediate  family  and  one  other 
person.   And  in  each  case  we  identified  ourselves  as  a 
friend.   The  one  that  Nancy  picked  turned  out  to  be--she 
thought  it  would  be  some  homosexual  Caucasian--a  jet  black 
native  San  Franciscan,  twenty-some  years  old,  who  was  a 
heterosexual  drug  user.   Mine  turned  out  to  be  a  thirty- 
nine-year-old,  light-colored  black,  born  in  Jamaica,  who 
had  come  to  New  Orleans  and  then  Texas  and  then  Southern 
California.   He  had  gone  to  several  community  colleges  in 
Southern  California.   He  was  bright  as  a  whip.   He  had  been 
in  the  Marine  Corps.   We  had  been  warned  that  we  would  be 
dealing  with  convicts,  known  as  "cons, "  who  can  con  anybody 
into  anything,  the  theory  was.   So  I  was  wary  of  believing 
anything  I  heard,  but  eventually  he  gained  my  confidence 
and  I  gained  his.   We  became  friends.   We  visited  every  two 
weeks  at  that  time  for  more  than  a  year.   I  won't  go  into 
the  details  of  my  guy,  who  must  have  been  a  pain  in  the  ass 
to  everybody  in  the  prison  system  because  he  was  so 
brilliant,  bright,  and  could  read  and  write,  had  studied-- 
Well,  the  pathetic  thing,  in  a  way,  was  that  when  I  first 
visited  him,  he  said--  I  asked  him  if  he  had  other 
visitors.   He  said,  "You're  the  first  social  visitor  I've 
had  from  outside  in  eight  years."   Well,  I  could  judge  by 
his  entire  story.   I  became  convinced,  as  he  was,  that  he 
did  not  have  AIDS.   After  his  death  I  found  out 
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inadvertently  that  he  had  died  of  kidney  failure  and 
probably  did  not  have  AIDS.   But  anyway,  whether  he  was  put 
there  intentionally  because  he  was  a  troublemaker  I  don't 
know.   But  he  was  a  troublemaker,  not  physically,  but  he 
got  their  goat. 

In  any  event,  he  died  after  almost  a  year  of  visiting 
him.   I  was  apprised  of  his  illness  after  we  had  just  come 
back  from  a  trip  East.   I  called  the  doctor,  who  was  a  new 
man  there,  who  gave  me  permission  to  see  him,  and  my 
convict  said  he  might  not  last  the  night.   So  I  rushed  out 
that  same  day,  and  I  was  with  him  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours  and  left.   I  was  told  later  he  died  a  half  an 
hour  after  I  was  there.   So  it's  one  of  those  things--  If  I 
hadn't  done  that  I'd  be  kicking  myself  around  the  block. 
LASKEY:   Oh,  absolutely. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  anyway,  that  sort  of  broke  up  our 
pattern;  I  had  nobody  to  visit.   Nancy's  man  said,  "Why 
don't  you  apply  for  starting  an  emotional  support  group  out 
here?"   So  we  followed  the  suggestion,  thinking  that  we'd 
get  nowhere.   We  had  an  interview  finally,  to  our 
surprise.   They  were  serious  about  it.   At  the  end  of  the 
interview  we  were  told,  "We're  ready  to  recommend  you,  and 
this  man  here  will  sponsor  you,  since  you  have  no  ax  to 
grind  and  you're  not  going  to  try  to  save  souls."   They 
have  lots  and  lots  of  applications.   It's  usually  some 
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Seventh  Day  Adventist  or  god  knows  what,  and  the  prisoners 
don't  want  any  part  of  it  and  neither  do  they.   Our 
objectives  were,  from  their  standpoint,  pure  and  clean.   In 
any  event,  they  put  us  through  another  grilling,  much  more 
detailed;  that  is,  our  records  and  so  forth  were  looked  at, 
scrutinized.   And  we  were  finally  given  identity  cards  that 
gave  us  the  same  right  that  any  other  employee  of  the 
prison  has  to  go  anyplace  in  the  prison. 
LASKEY:   Now,  where  is  Vacaville? 

ALEXANDER:   It's  halfway  between  Berkeley  and  Sacramento. 
LASKEY:   Now,  is  this  a  minimum-security  prison? 
ALEXANDER:   Not  at  all.   For  many  years  it  was  the 
repository  for  mentally  ill  prisoners.   It  had  that 
reputation  of  being  the  nuthouse  in  the  prison  system. 
Then  it  became  generally  and  what  it  is  called  today,  the 
California  Medical  Facility.   They  have  what  is 
euphemistically  called  a  hospital.   Part  of  the  prison  is 
called  hospital  under  the  medical  administration,  and  part 
of  it  is  what  is  called  the  "main  line"  under  the  other 
rules  and  regulations.   There's  some  conflict  there.   Then 
there's  an  adjacent  facility  called  Vacaville  South,  which 
we've  not  entered.   Combined,  they  have  fifty-eight  hundred 
convicts. 

At  the  time  Elizabeth  visited  they  had  ten  inmates  in 
the  AIDS  dormitory.   They  finally  had  ten  double-bunk  beds 
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in  there  with  twenty  prisoners,  and  conditions  were 
reported  to  be  outlandishly  miserable.   Then  they  set  up  a 
wing  that  had  sixty  beds  in  it,  thirty  cells,  plus  some 
additional  cells  that  were  in  a  lockup  area  in  the  back. 
So  for  a  while  their  count  was  sixty-six,  sixty-eight, 
something  like  that.   People  keep  getting  paroled  or  were 
sent  to  the  hospital.   The  people  in  the  wing  where  we 
conduct  the  group  session  do  not  appear  to  be  ill  in  any 
way.   Many  of  them  are  simply  testing  seropositive.   And  by 
state  edict,  which  was  formulated,  I  think,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  scare  when  the  administration  knew  very 
little  about  the  situation,  they  were  segregated,  and  it's 
a  prison  within  a  prison.   Unlike  death  row,  there's  no 
reprieve  from  the  governor  possible. 

LASKEY:   There's  not  even  any  kind  of  network  by  which  they 
can  protest  or  get  other  medical  verification,  or  anything 
at  all? 

ALEXANDER:   The  theory  is  that  they  can  get  all  of  those 
things  simply  by  addressing  the  superintendent  or  what  we 
would  call  the  warden.   It  doesn't  work  in  most  cases.   I 
guess  in  every  case,  from  what  I  can  tell.   I  don't  know  of 
a  case  where  it  has  really  worked.   But  in  any  event,  the 
whole  system  is  extremely  rigid  and  immovable.   People  who 
know  about  the  situation  are  just  amazed  that  we  were  ever 
given  permission  to  do  what  we're  doing. 
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We  decided  we  had  to  meet  once  a  week.   So  since  last 
November  3,  we  have  met  there  without  fail  once  a  week, 
every  Monday.   The  meeting  is  officially  from  ten  to 
twelve.   We  get  out  there  at  nine  or  nine  thirty,  and  then 
after  our  session,  at  twelve  o'clock  we  go  up  and  visit 
people  in  the  hospital  whom  we  know  and  who  have  been  in 
the  AIDS  wing.   They've  just  opened  another  wing. 
Eventually  it  will  be  similar  to  the  one  we're  working 
in.   It's  adjacent  with  a  court  in  between. 

And  to  our  amazement,  after  we'd  been  conducting  our 
group  for  four  months,  we  were  asked  to  meet  with  the  top 
administration  officials  and  with  the  person  in  charge  of 
that  wing.   We  were  told  that  they  wanted  us  to  tell  them 
everything  we  saw  wrong  about  the  situation.   We  thought, 
"Well,  here  it  goes.   We'll  be  kicked  out."   Not  at  all. 
They  said,  "We  want  frank  answers,  whatever  it  is."   I  mean 
a  frank  report.   We  gave  it  to  them  from  our  sort  of 
laundry  list  of  things  that  were  wrong.   You  tell  it 
without  the  emotional  things  that  go  on  there  of  course. 
Anyway,  to  our  amazement,  the  very  next  week  they  had 
started  on  rectifying  some  of  the  things  that  we 
reported.   And  they've  been  working  on  it  ever  since.   It 
takes  forever  to  get  anything  done  in  there,  but  they  are 
actually  trying  to  do  something  about  the  whole  thing, 
organizationally  and  otherwise. 
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LASKEY:   Does  that  include  verifying  people  who  are  in 
there  who  may  or  may  not  have  AIDS?   Or  does  it  extend  that 
far? 

ALEXANDER:   The  medical  part  we  haven't  reached  yet.   But 
at  their  suggestion  we  assisted  in  a  two-day  seminar  for 
the  staff  that  deals  with  the  prisoners  in  the  AIDS  ward,  a 
partly  new  staff  and  a  new  head  to  it.   That  was  very 
beneficial  to  us  as  well  as  to  them. 
LASKEY:   What  kinds  of  suggestions  did  you  make? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  there  was  absolutely  no  discipline  as 
there  is  in  the--  In  the  main  prison  they  do  not  house 
murderers  with  car  thieves.   They  do  not  house  Mexican- 
Americans  with  blacks,  Caucasians.   There  are  about  a  third 
Caucasian  in  the  total  system,  a  third  blacks,  a  third 
Asian,  Mexican- American,  and  so  on.   In  the  AIDS  wing 
there's  something  of  everything.   There  are  murderers  and 
ninety-day-- 
LASKEY:   Car  thieves. 

ALEXANDER:   Pickpockets  and  whatnot.   In  any  event,  the 
worst  enemy  is  boredom.   So  almost  everybody  is  on  drugs, 
prescription  drugs  or  otherwise,  most  of  the  day.   And  at 
our  seminar  the  pharmacist  for  the  entire  institution  told 
us  that  for  twenty- five  hundred  convicts,  every  day  he 
dispenses  forty  thousand  doses  of  medication. 
LASKEY:   Really? 
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ALEXANDER:   And  he's  just  now  getting  it  all  in  computers, 
so  that  he  doesn't  make  too  many  foul-ups.   But  prescrip- 
tions come  from  different  doctors  for  the  same  individual, 
and  sometimes  they  conflict  with  each  other.   It's  a  pretty 
bad  scene  from  that  standpoint.   Anyway,  for  about  a  year 
there,  we  had  heard  there  was  an  appropriation  and 
authorization  for  a  kitchen,  separate  for  the  AIDS  people, 
a  kitchen  right  there  so  they  could  be  served  hot  food.   As 
it  is  now,  they  get  foam-plastic  trays  with  a  little  bit  of 
stuff  in  it  and  it's  cold.   They  do  have  a  microwave 
there.   But  it's  much  worse  than  the  mainline  prison  food, 
where  they  can  stand  in  line  for  their  first  serving  and 
then  when  everybody  has  had  the  meat  course  they  can  go 
back  for  seconds  and  so  on.   Here  they  don't  get  a  chance 
at  that.   So  our  recommendation  was,  "For  god's  sake,  there 
have  been  several  attempts  to  get  started  on  this  kitchen 
that  you  told  us  had  been  on  order  for  several  months  when 
we  first  came  here.   So  what's  happened?"   So  they  really 
got  serious  about  the  kitchen,  and  that's  almost  completed 
now,  a  kitchen  and  a  little  dining  room.   The  space  was 
there,  and  that's  where  we've  been  meeting  in  this  place. 
I  don't  know  where  the  hell  we're  going  to  meet  now. 

*[The  dining  area  has  been  completed,  but  the  kitchen 


*   Mr.  Alexander  added  the  following  bracketed  section 
during  his  review  of  the  transcript. 
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has  not  been  started,  as  we  thought  it  had,  as  of  February 
1988.] 

LASKEY:   When  you  go,  are  you  and  the  prisoner  in  the  same 
room?   You  just  meet  as  if  you  were  visiting  a  friend,  a 
social  kind  of  a  situation? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh  yeah,  sure-   Where  we  had  been  meeting  it 
had  been  noisy  from  an  adjacent  TV  room,  and  we  were 
interrupted  frequently  by  people  coming  in  for  one  reason 
or  no  reason,  wandering  around  or  whatever,  which  we  don't 
want.   In  order  to  get  there,  we  walk  down  five  blocks  of  a 
twenty- foot-wide  corridor  teeming  with  convicts  of  all 
kinds.   One  of  the  questions  we  asked  in  the  seminar  was 
"What  happens  in  case  we  are  taken  as  hostage?"   We'd 
already  signed  a  waiver  in  case  we're  taken  as  hostage;  we 
understand  that  the  prison  administration  doesn't  recognize 
us,  so  on  and  so  forth.   And  they  told  us.   It  just  made  us 
more  apprehensive  than  we  ever  have  been.   We'd  been 
becoming  very  blase  about  the  whole  thing.   But  we're 
sitting  ducks  for  that  kind  of  a  thing  someday  maybe.   Two 
meetings  ago  a  new  arrival,  a  Chicane--  We  didn't  realize 
it  at  the  time.   We  found  out  at  the  seminar  he  was  a 
dropout  from  the  Mexican  Mafia,  so-called,  in  the  prison 
system.   He's  claimed  to  have  been  responsible  for  some 
twenty  cold-blooded  murders  and  that  sort  of  thing.   A 
little  guy,  chunky.   He  talked  a  lot.   Every  time  he  talked 
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he'd  get  on  his  two  feet  and  stick  his  chest  out  and  say 

what  he  had  to  say. 

LASKEY:   This  was  in  the  seminar? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  no,  in  our  emotional  support  group. 

LASKEY:   Is  there  one  person  that  you're  seeing  now  as  you 

had  before? 

ALEXANDER:   Now  we  see  anybody  who  comes  in. 

LASKEY:   And  Nancy  is  doing  that  too? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  sure,  sure.   A  couple  of  times  she  has 

been  ill  and  didn't  want  to  infect  anybody  in  the  group. 

So  I've  done  it  either  by  myself  or  with  somebody  else. 

LASKEY:   That  must  be  weary  emotionally. 

ALEXANDER:   It's  also  gratifying  to  find  that  we  are 

welcomed.   It's  good  for  the  ego  to  find  that  you're 

needed,  you  might  say,  or  at  least  see  their  faces  light 

up,  that  sort  of  thing. 

LASKEY:   What  do  you  do? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  first  two  meetings  were  chaotic.   We 

could  hardly  get  a  word  in  edgewise.   They  were  shouting  to 

try  to  overcome  others  shouting.   The  third  meeting  Nancy 

managed  to  start  with  a  closed-eye  visualization 

meditation,  in  which  she  led  them  to  a  peaceful  place  and 

described  it,  and  each  one  had  his  own  recollection  of  a 

place  like  that.   That  started  us  off  on  a  calm  footing  in 

which  it  was  possible  to  say,  "Well,  now  how  do  you  feel? 
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We'll  give  you  a  chance.   Don't  interrupt,  now.   Go  around 
one  by  one,  and  we'll  let  you  say  what's  on  your  chest  or 
on  your  mind,"  or  whatever  at  the  time.   Or  something  will 
turn  the  conversation--the  bull  session,  you  might  call  it-- 
into,  "Well,  what  happened  that  made  you  feel  that  you 
wanted  to  live  again  after  the  first  shock  that  you  learned 
you  had  this  disease,  or  might  have  it?"   And  each  one 
would  tell  a  story  about  the  occasion  when  he  decided  to 
live  again.   Or  it  might  go  back  to  home  life,  describing 
the  way  it  was.   They  might  go  back  to  gross  mistreatment 
in  childhood  or  something  like  that.   Usually  nothing  that 
we  ask  specif ically--it' s  something  that  just  comes  up.   Or 
we  would  just  ask,  "How  do  you  feel  today?"   Or  "What  do 
you  feel?   How's  the  week  gone?"   Whatever.   Sometimes  it 
would  become  extremely  charged  emotionally,  and  sometimes 
it  would  simply  be  a  rap  session.   But  it  was  their  chance 
to  talk  to  somebody  from  outside.   Most  of  our  function  has 
been  to  listen  and  to  keep  the  people  from  butting  in  on 
each  other  too  much. 

LASKEY:   That  would  be  the  hardest  part. 

ALEXANDER:   Sometimes  somebody  wants  to  dominate  the  whole 
session.   That's  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible,  and 
maybe  not  desirable  to  control.   I  couldn't  tell  you  what's 
going  to  happen  the  next  time;  what  happens  each  time  is 
somewhat  different.   I  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  in 
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the  future.   They  now  have  eighty-eight  they  say;  instead 
of  the  sixties,  they're  in  the  early  eighties  now.   And  we 
estimate  that  even  taking  the  head  of  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  in  Atlanta,  taking  his  figures,  his 
estimates,  just  out  of  the  average  population,  not  prison 
population,  he  estimates  that  among  men  in  California 
between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-nine,  one  out  of  nine 
would  test  seropositive  today.   Now,  just  taking  that 
figure,  without  loading  it  with  the  number  of  drug  addicts 
and  so  forth  that  are  in  prison,  they  ought  to  have,  not 
60,  but  6,278  in  the  category  that  we're  dealing  with 
there.   In  other  words,  they  should  have  at  least  a  full 
prison  of  nothing  but  [seropositive  prisoners]  if  they  gave 
all  of  them  tests.   That's  the  minimum.   It's  probably  much 
more.   There  are  58,000  men  in  custody  in  the  state.   I 
think  probably  half  of  those  would  test  seropositive.   But 
that's  just  a  guess. 

LASKEY:   Doing  that,  does  it  give  you  any  ideas  for  prison 
reform  or  prison  design? 

ALEXANDER:   I  think  the  best  prison  reform  I  can  think  of 
would  be  to  legalize  all  drugs.   I  think  that  would  empty 
the  prisons  of  maybe  90  percent  of  the  convicts  in  the 
future.   It's  either  drugs  or  breaking  the  law  to  support 
drug  habits  that  is  responsible  for  a  tremendous  amount. 
But  prisons,  as  they're  run,  do  not  accomplish  anything 
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that  they're  intended  to  accomplish.   You  can't  get  the 
public  to  believe  that,  but  neither  capital  punishment  nor 
any  other  kind  of  punishment  is  going  to  change  the 
situation.   I  would  say  that  anyone  convicted  of  a  heinous 
crime--murder,  willful  murder,  or  just  crazy  things--should 
be  locked  up  for  life.   I  don't  mean  just  for  "life,"  in 
quotes,  meaning  you  get  paroled  in  a  few  years.   But  I 
think  somebody  like  the  guy  who  murdered  the  mayor  of  San 
Francisco  [George  Moscone]  and  one  of  the  councilmen 
[Harvey  Milk]  there- - 
LASKEY:   [Dan]  White. 

ALEXANDER:   The  supervisor.  White,  I  think  should  have  been 
locked  up  forever.   Never  released.   That's  true  of  the  guy 
who  raped  a  girl  and  cut  off  her  hands.   He's  out  after, 
what,  seven  years?   That's  absolutely  ridiculous.   That's 
legislative  rules  and  regulations.   But  I  don't  think  those 
simply  infected  with  the  AIDS  virus  should  be  segregated; 
they're  not  in  New  York  State. 

LASKEY:   They  aren't?   I  didn't  know  that.   Why  don't  you 
think  they  should  be  separated? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  in  the  first  place  there  are  at  least  a 
hundred  convicts  that  are  not  so  identified  right  now,  to 
every  one  in  the  AIDS  ward.   I  think  they  should  issue  free 
condoms  and  free  clorox  to  anyone  in  prison  who  asks  for 
it.   They  say,  "Out  of  the  question.   These  are  both 
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illegal.   There's  a  state  law  against  drugs.   There's  a 

state  law  against  homosexual  activity. " 

LASKEY:   Change  the  law. 

ALEXANDER:   They've  got  to  do  something  for  god's  sake. 

When  the  public  realizes  that  prisons  are  a  major  source  of 

infection  of  the  whole  population  through  their  parolees, 

legislators  may  act. 

LASKEY:   That  sort  of  Calvinist  mentality  is  just  amazing. 

ALEXANDER:   I'm  sure  I  don't  know  about  the  answers  to  the 

prison  system  as  a  whole,  but  it  surely  is  a  mess  now. 

It's  one  of  those  self -perpetuating  things  where  the  bond 

issue  to  build  more  prisons  means  that  there's  more  chance 

for  a  clerk  to  become  a  prison  administrator.   It's  one  of 

those  organizational  ladder-climbing  opportunity  things. 

LASKEY:   That's  also  an  area  that  the  average  public  at 

large  is  not  terribly  interested  in  either.   So  they're  not 

going  to  care  much  what  kind-- 

ALEXANDER:   Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

LASKEY:   Exactly.   Besides,  "If  they're  in  prison  they  must 

deserve  to  be  there."   So  there's  a  very  low  caring  about 

what  happens  to  the  people. 

ALEXANDER:   In  fact,  if  they've  been  arrested,  they  should 

be  in  prison.   Because  obviously  they're  guilty. 

LASKEY:   Right. 

ALEXANDER:   According  to  Mr.  [Edwin]  Meese  [III]. 
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LASKEY:   Well,  that  could  be  very  interesting. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  I  hope  it  is.   I  hope  it  turns  out  to  be 
interesting.   I've  supported  the  investigation  of  Meese  by 
the  ACLU  [American  Civil  Liberties  Union] .   Or  the  early 
attempt  to  get  him  out  of  office,  I  guess  that's  what  it 
is.   He's  insidious. 

Well,  we're  not  talking  about  architecture  anymore. 
Maybe  you  don't  want  to.   Tomorrow  night  I'm  going  to 
attend  this  AIA  [American  Institute  of  Architects]  meeting, 
the  black-tie  affair  that  I  mentioned  to  you  in  which  I'm 
supposed  to  be  a  member  of  the  panel--I  presume  I'm  not  the 
only  speaker--a  member  of  a  panel  to  discuss  the  future  of 
the  AIA.   And  I've  been  wondering  what  I'm  going  to  say 
about  anything. 

LASKEY:   Do  you  have  a  specific  topic  on  which  you  are  to 
talk? 

ALEXANDER:   Future,  future. 
LASKEY:   Future  of  the  AIA? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   I  don't  know  enough  about  it  right  now 
to  have  much  of  an  idea  of  the  future,  except  that  I 
believe  that  there's  very  little  professional  interest  in 
things  non-architectural.   And  I  do  believe  that  the  world 
is  not  going  to  take  care  of  itself,  unless  somebody  is 
interested  in  preserving  the  earth  at  least  in  as  good  a 
condition  as  it  is  now.   That's  not  being  done.   I  think 
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professionally  trained  architects  have  a  real  obligation  to 
protect  the  environment  worldwide,  do  what  they  can--what 
little  they  can.   I  think  in  principle  an  architect  should 
devote  a  third  of  his  time  to  the  community,  a  third  to  his 
family,  and  a  third  to  the  profession,  and  not  100  percent 
to  the  profession. 

LASKEY:   It's  interesting,  because  you  have  obviously  had  a 
great  deal  of  political  involvement  and  concern.   You've 
always  been  very  involved  with  the  AIA.   And  the  Southern 
California  AIA  has  a  reputation  for  avoiding  political 
issues.   They  have  not  been  historically  in  the  forefront 
of  the  social  issues  that  needed  attending  to. 
ALEXANDER:   Has  any  chapter? 

LASKEY:   I've  had  the  feeling--I  could  be  wrong--that  other 
parts  of  the  AIA  have  been  possibly  more  socially  aware 
than  the  Southern  California  branch  was.   But  I  could  be 
wrong  about  that. 

ALEXANDER:   The  AIA  has  always  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
conservative.   There's  one  thing  about  conservatives,  and 
I'm  not  talking  about  radical  bastards  like  the  president 
[Ronald  Reagan],  but  just  plain  real  conservatives,  and 
that  is  that  they  have  gone  along  with  precedent,  which 
came  in  very  handy  after  the  war.   I  was  a  member  for  five 
years  or  so  of  a  committee  of  five  dealing  with  housing  and 
planning  policies  and  dealing  with  Congress  on  this.   Our 
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chairman  had  to  get  the  AIA  board's  approval  of  any  stand 
we  took  before  Congress.   The  only  previous  survey  of  the 
profession  that  had  been  taken  regarding  housing,  and  their 
attitude  politically  toward  public  housing,  had  been  during 
the  Depression.   Then  the  architects  were  so  starved  for 
work  the  results  were  resoundingly  in  favor  of  public 
housing.   So  every  time  Louis  Justement  would  take  our 
report  to  the  AIA  board  for  approval  to  go  before  Congress, 
he  would  cite  the  last  survey  of  architects.   He  would  get 
approval  of,  not  a  radical,  but  a  rather  liberal  position 
toward  federal  housing  legislation. 

LASKEY:   That's  an  interesting  point.   I  was  thinking  about 
the  conversation  that  we  had  about  public  housing  and  the 
ignominious  defeat  it  was  dealt  by  the  developers.   I'm 
surprised  that  the  architects  didn't  launch  a 
counterattack,  because  it  would  have  been  to  their  benefit 
to  have  public  housing  programs. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  suppose  there  was  a  limited  number  of 
architects,  numerically,  out  of  the  total  population  of 
architects  who  had  been  involved  or  would  become  involved 
or  were  interested.   They  were  certainly  not  interested  in 
the  social  aspects  of  the  program  the  way  a  few  of  us 
were.   It  takes  somebody  interested  in  the  social  aspects 
of  the  program  to  fight  for  something. 
LASKEY:   But  just  from  a  bread-and-butter  point  of  view — 
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ALEXANDER:   Well,  from  a  bread-and-butter  standpoint  it 
didn't  affect  all  that  many  architects. 
LASKEY:   It  just  didn't  affect  them  that  much. 
ALEXANDER:   It  didn't  affect  enough  of  them.   That's  a 
practical  way  to  look  at  it,  but  if  you're  looking  for 
support--  Anyway,  it  didn't  happen  that  way. 
LASKEY:   Well,  you  became  a  fellow  of  the  AIA  in  1956. 
What  exactly  does  that  mean? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  at  that  time  there  was  a  distinction  made 
between  fellowship  for  design,  a  fellowship  for  public 
service,  fellowship  for  the  service  to  the  institute, 
etc.   A  person  is  not  eligible  for  a  fellowship  until  he 
has  been  a  member  for  ten  years,  at  which  time  fellow 
members  can,  or  a  chapter  committee  can,  propose  him  to  a 
national  committee  on  fellowship.   It  can  be--  I  forget  the 
number.   A  certain  number  of  members  of  the  chapter  can 
nominate  a  person  or  a  certain  number  of  people  from 
several  chapters  can  nominate  a  person.   The  nomination 
goes  to  a  national  committee  composed  of  members  of  various 
chapters.   And  then  the  sponsoring  group,  usually  a  local 
chapter,  contacts--  This  is  what  happens,  this  is  not  the 
law.   But  they'll  contact  people  who  know  this  person's 
work  and  suggest  that  each  individual  write  a  letter  to  the 
fellowship  committee,  if  he  chooses  to,  to  tell  what  he 
knows  personally  about  this  person  from  personal  work  with 
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him  or  contact  with  him  and  so  on.   At  the  time,  in  1956, 
in  my  own  mind  there  was  a  big  distinction  between  those 
who  became  fellows  as  a  result  of  service  to  the  institute 
and  those  who  became  fellows  for  design.   Service  to  the 
institute  could  be  any  drudge  who  has  agreed  to  be 
secretary  of  a  chapter  for  ten  years  or  something  like 
that.   You  know  what  I  mean. 

LASKEY:   No,  I  didn't  know  that  that  distinction  was  ever 
made.   I  thought  it  was  always  for  design. 
ALEXANDER:   It's  no  longer  made.   I  don't  know  what  the 
situation  is  now,  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  service  to  the  profession  through  education.   An 
educator  may  be  elevated  to  fellowship  who  has  never  had  a 
practice.   Anyway,  I  was  proud  that  my  fellowship  was  for 
design.   As  I  say,  there's  no  distinction  made  now,  and  yet 
there  are  cases  of  service  to  the  institute,  public 
service,  and  so  on.   In  1956  I  think  the  so-called  fellows 
numbered  2  percent  of  the  profession  nationwide.   Today  I 
think  it's  a  higher  percentage,  but  I  don't  know  what  the 
figures  are.   Anyway,  it's  a  recognition,  in  the  case  of 
design,  to  some  leadership  in  design.   Preferably,  what 
they  like  to  get  in  the  headquarters  committee  are  letters 
from  people  who  know  somebody  and  have  worked  with  him 
personally,  and  especially  if  they  get  letters  from  all 
around  the  country.   If  it's  regarding  design  that  has 
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influenced  the  work  of  others,  presumably  a  lot  of  his 
work's  been  published.   I  heard  that  in  my  case  there  were 
letters  from  all  over  the  country.   But  I  don't  know.   I 
never  knew  any  details  and  don't  want  to  know.   There  can 
also  be  letters  objecting  to  the  elevation  to  fellowship. 
LASKEY:   Is  there  any  list  ever  published  of  candidates? 
Do  you  ever  become  a  candidate,  or  is  this  just  something 
that  is  or  isn't? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  you  become  nominated  and  I  guess  local 
chapters  in--  No,  I  think  it's  all  on  an  individual 
basis.   I  don't  remember  that  any  list  has  been  published 
except  those  that  have  actually  been  awarded  a  fellow- 
ship.  Those  are  the  only  lists  I've  ever  seen.   I  don't 
think  they  publish  lists.   A  group  or  a  chapter  may 
nominate  somebody  and  then  individual  letters  go  out.   It's 
better  to  have  letters  of  recommendation  from  people  that 
the  national  committee  would  know  than  it  is  to  have  people 
they've  never  heard  of  before. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVII,  SIDE  TWO 
MAY  14,  1987 

LASKEY:   Mr.  Alexander,  I  recently  had  a  chance  to  look  at 
some  of  the  minutes  from  the  [Los  Angeles]  City  Planning 
Commission.   And  I  found  there  was  a  great  deal,  or 
appeared  to  be  a  great  deal,  of  unanimity  in  the  way  the 
commission  voted.   Was  that  actual  fact? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  you  probably  noticed  that  all  the  minutes 
are  pretty  bland  in  stating  what  happened.   There's 
virtually  nothing  verbatim;  once  in  a  while  there  is. 
Actually  we  had  a  court  reporter  for  hearings.   Even  court 
reporters'  notes--  Perhaps  the  quality  of  court  reporting 
we  had  was  not  the  best,  but  even  those  notes  would  not  be 
the  equivalent  of  having  the  record  on  tape.   And  then  from 
those  notes  the  minutes  were  prepared,  and  it's  always  "So- 
and-so  said  that--"  Never  "So-and-so  said, "  quote. 
LASKEY:   Right. 

ALEXANDER:   They  have  been  cleaned  up  substantially, 
believe  me.   For  one  thing,  there  was  an  Edith  Jameson, 
secretary  of  the  commission  way  back  in  1945,  and  I  was 
looking  at  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  planning 
commission  and  she  still  seems  to  be  secretary.   I  can't 
believe  it.   She's  a  tall,  blond  lady  who  hardly  ever  said 
anything.   But  I  can  imagine  that  by  the  time  the  minutes 
were  translated,  not  transcribed,  from  the  court  reporter's 
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notes  to  the  so-called  minutes  they  were  pretty  cleanly 
laundered. 

LASKEY:   Well,  almost  all  of  the  debate  is  missing  from  the 
minutes.   It  will  say,  "After  considerable  discussion,  a 
vote  was  taken."   So  we  never  can  tell  from  reading  the 
minutes  what  the  discussion  was,  whether  it  was  heated, 
what  kind  of-- 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  there  was  very  little  acrimonious 
debate.   But  I'll  give  you  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  would  show  that  we  were  not  unanimous  in  our  opinions 
or  voting.   The  San  Fernando  Valley  plan,  I  thought,  was  a 
beautiful  example  of  a  plan  if  we  could  depend  on  zoning. 
It  proposed  to  maintain  a  balance  between  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  land  use  and,  hopefully,  actual 
installation  or  development  of  those  elements  and 
recreation  and  so  forth.   So  that  it  would  be  a 
self-contained  and  self-supporting  community  and  not  a 
bedroom  community.   That  was  the  ideal  when  the  plan  was 
developed  in  about  1945  or  '46  or  '47,  somewhere  in 
there.   It  envisioned  so-called  greenbelts,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  privately  owned  land,  however,  which  would  be 
greenbelt  by  virtue  of  its  zoning  for  agricultural  use. 
There  was  sufficient  land  zoned  for  industrial  use  so  that 
it  theoretically  could  support  the  whole  population.   The 
population  was  at  that  time  concentrated  in,  oh,  seventeen 
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separate,  identifiable  communities,  each  of  which  had  a 
name.   And  the  name  still  persists  even  though  it's  all  a 
part  of  Los  Angeles  today,  such  as  Canoga  Park  and  Tarzana 
and  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing. 
LASKEY:   It  was  essentially  still  ranches. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  large  holdings,  except  for  these 
little  concentrated  areas,  and  they  were  little  villages 
sort  of.   I  forget  what  the  population  was  right  now,  but 
it  was  low.   It  was  anticipated  that--  Well,  it  was  planned 
to  hold,  I  believe,  900,000  people.   And  the  area  of  the 
Valley  within  the  city  limits  was  equivalent  to  the  area  of 
Chicago.   Now,  it  was  contemplated  that  the  population 
would  increase  over  a  period  of  years,  and  in  fifty  years 
it  would  be  very  urban. 

During  the  Depression  little  housing  was  built  and 
during  the  war  no  new  housing  was  permitted.   Upon  the 
return  of  servicemen,  forming  new  families  and  so  forth, 
the  nationwide  demand  for  housing  was  fantastic.   The 
pressure  was  on  everybody,  especially  on  Congress,  to  do 
something  about  the  housing  problem.   They  made  laws  that 
made  it  easy  for  anyone,  with  very  little  financing  of  his 
own,  to  develop  housing  virtually  at  the  government's 
expense.   That  is  to  say,  without  using  his  own  funds  he 
could  get  loans  easily  and  put  housing  on  the  market  easily 
and  have  it  sold  before  it  was  built.   It  was  just  one  of 
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those  things  that  happened  that  we  had  not  expected. 

Well,  a  plan  of  zoning  had  been  worked  out.   For 
instance,  a  suburban  zone  was  a  commercial  half  acre,  which 
came  from  discussion  personally  with  these  people,  that  is 
at  public  meetings  at  the  various  villages  in  the  Valley. 
The  R-1  zone,  which  would  permit  lots  as  small  as  five 
thousand  square  feet,  was  limited  to  these  village  centers 
and  spread  out  a  little  bit,  but  not  much.   And  then  beyond 
that  these  commercial  half  acres  were  permitted  to  a 
certain  extent,  one  residence  to  a  two-acre  agricultural 
parcel  and  beyond  that  one  residence  to  five  acres.   These 
two  agricultural  zones  of  two-acre  and  five-acre  parcels 
were  looked  upon  as  greenbelts. 

Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  all  the  vacant  lots 
that  were  six  thousand  square  feet  or  so  zoned,  let's  say, 
developers  would  take  the  cheap  route,  which  was  to  go  out 
and  buy  agricultural  land,  which  they  could  get  for  a  song 
compared  to  land  zoned  and  perhaps  even  already  subdivided 
in  small  lots.   And  instead  of  taking  that  agricultural 
land  and  dividing  it  into  half -acre  parcels,  they  would 
have  a  subdivision  based  on  the  R-1  zone  of  five  or  six 
thousand  square  feet  per  lot.   An  option  to  buy  land  on 
condition  the  zone  was  changed  would  cost  them  practically 
nothing,  or  very  little  except  the  promise  of  participation 
when  the  farmer's  land  would  be  sold.   They  would  get  an 
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option  on  buying  the  land.   With  that  option  in  hand,  they 
could  then  apply  for  a  change  in  zone.   They  would  apply 
for  a  change  in  zone,  and  not  from  agricultural  to  suburban 
but  from  agricultural  to  urban  lots.   Then  they  went  so  far 
as  to  find  a  quirk  in  the  law  which  assumed  that  industrial 
land  was  dirty  and  residential  land  was  clean,  in  effect, 
or  more  desirable.   If  this  nasty  industrial  land  were 
proposed  to  be  used  for  residential  purposes,  an  individual 
could  send  a  letter  to  the  planning  commission,  not  even 
pay  a  fee  of  any  kind,  and  ask  the  commission  to  change  the 
zone  from  industrial  to  residential.   Well,  there  was  no 
demand  for  industrial  uses  at  that  particular  time.   So  the 
industrial  land  was  going  also  for  a  song  the  way  the 
agricultural  land  was,  or  the  land  zoned  for  agricultural. 
As  a  result  of  which,  some  developers  would  get  an  option 
on  this  industrial  land,  write  a  letter  to  the  commission. 
The  commission  on  its  own  initiative  would  change  the  zone 
to  R-1  if  they  so  voted. 

LASKEY:   Now,  did  this  happen  when  you  were  on  the 
commission? 

ALEXANDER:   This  was  when  I  was  on  the  commission,  right. 
I  was  the  only  architect  or  planner  on  the  commission. 
That  is,  there  was  a  real  estate  man  and  automobile 
salesman.   I  should  say  a  man  who  owned  an  automobile 
agency,  Cadillac  I  believe.   I  forget  the  other.   They  were 
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businessmen.   I'm  sure  that  they  did  not  realize  the 
implications  of  reducing  the  extent  of  industrial  land, 
which  meant  that  land  use  was  no  longer  in  balance.   They 
didn't  realize  the  cost  and  the  "scatteration"  resulting 
from  going  out  in  the  agricultural  area  and  developing  that 
before  the  land  around  the  centers  was  developed.   I  think 
there  was  probably  no  way  we  could  or  even  wanted  to  keep 
the  population  increase  within  bounds  or  to  stop  migration 
or  anything  like  that.   That  was  not  the  idea.   But  when  it 
came  to  proposals  to  convert  industrially  zoned  land  to 
residential  R-1  land,  I  objected  strenuously.   I  got 
virtually  no  support  from  Charlie  [Charles  B,]  Bennett,  who 
was  director,  although  I  think  Milt  [Milton]  Breivogel  was 
on  my  side.   At  least  at  the  commission  level,  a  good  many 
times  I  voted  four  to  one.   So  you  couldn't  say  everything 
was  unanimous . 

While  I  was  president  of  the  board  I  was  conducting 
the  hearing.   I  know  that  it's  customary,  even  according  to 
Roberts's  Rules  of  Order,  that  the  chairman  votes  last  so 
as  not  to  influence  the  vote  of  the  others  by  his  vote.   I 
did  argue,  but  I  did  not  vote,  of  course,  until  everybody 
else  had  voted,  and  then  it  would  be  4  to  1 .   And  then 
finally  after  one  meeting--  The  meeting  had  broken  up 
officially.   I  think  it  was  [Clark  J.]  Milliron,  who  owned 
the  department  store  that  was  bought  by  the  Broadway  later. 
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the  Milliron's  department  store,  I  believe  it  was  he  who 
said,  "Mr.  Alexander,  are  you  a  communist?"   I  said,  "Why 
do  you  ask  a  thing  like  that?"   He  said,  "Well,  you  vote 
against  these  subdivision  applications  or  these  changes  in 
zoning  so  often,  you  must  not  want  any  housing  for  these 
poor  returned  servicemen." 

Well,  I  tried  to  explain  to  him  again  what  my  point  of 
view  was  on  having  a  balanced  plan  for  the  Valley.   But 
from  my  standpoint,  I  presided  over  the  dissolution  of  the 
plan--which  I  didn't  like  to  do.   There  were  differences  of 
opinion.   When  it  came  to  a  showdown  on  policy,  I  took  a 
position  that  Charlie  Bennett,  the  director,  the  guy  who 
really  was  there  permanently  through  changes  of  commission 
and  so  on,  was  the  one  who  took  the  heat.   I  would  argue 
with  him  about  something,  but  I  would  not  oppose  him 
directly.   I  never  took  anything  over  his  head  to  the  mayor 
or  anything  like  that. 

LASKEY:   Well,  I  guess  that  you've  said  it  was  really  as 
much  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  other 
commissioners,  the  lack  of  understanding  of  planning  and 
architecture.   I  assume  then  that  they  saw  it  as  filling  a 
real  need  to  provide  housing  in  the  Valley.   So  essentially 
what  you  did  create  was  a  series  of  bedroom  communities, 
which  was  the  very  thing  you  were  trying  to  avoid. 
ALEXANDER:   Not  entirely,  because  some  of  the  industrial 
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land  was  left.   For  instance.  General  Motors  [Corporation] 
had  a  plant  there  for  a  while.   I  think  that's  closed  down 
now,  isn't  it? 
LASKEY:   I  don't  know. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  in  any  event,  the  balance  was  upset,  and 
pretty  soon  it  was  a  wall-to-wall  valley  full  of  people, 
instead  of,  as  I  the  planner  visualized,  the  centers  would 
become  more  and  more  dense  and  would  have  multistory 
apartments  and  that  sort  of  thing  and  would  be  identifiable 
communities  within  the  city  surrounded  by  less  densely 
populated  land.   That  would  have  been  much  more  desirable 
from  my  idealistic  standpoint;  also  from  a  planning 
standpoint.   I  think  it  would  have  made  a  much  better 
Valley,  a  much  better  city.   I  hated  to  see  such  resources 
as  the  largest  dairy  in  the  country  wiped  out  and  moved  out 
to  Mint  Canyon  or  wherever  it  was.   The  biggest  egg  ranch 
maybe  in  the  world,  certainly  in  the  United  States  [Adohr 
Ranch],  also  moved  out.   I  would  have  liked  to  see  things 
like  that  right  in  the  city  and  have  denser  concentration 
of  people  in  these  centers,  leaving  agricultural  land 
around  them.   But  there  was  no  way  that  that  could  have 
been  done  by  zoning  with  the  pressures  that  existed.   So  on 
some  important  public  hearings  and  so  forth,  like  the  ones 
on  Forest  Lawn  [Mortuaries],  the  commission  was  unanimous 
and  one  hundred  percent  with  the  staff--also  in  line  with 
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four  or  five  other  commissions  on  that  particular  case. 

LASKEY:   I  noticed  in  connection  with  Forest  Lawn,  just  as 

an  aside,  the  people  who  testified  for  Forest  Lawn  included 

some  rather  interesting  names,  like  Leo  Carrillo  and 

William  May  Garland  and  Nelson  Eddy. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  now  Leo  Carrillo  testified--  Oh,  yes,  he 

wanted  more  horse  trails.   Turned  out  that  the  lawyer  and 

vice  president  of  Forest  Lawn,  who  was  pleading  their  case, 

rode  horseback  all  the  time.   There  were  plenty  of 

horseback  trails.   Garland  was  in  favor  of  the  Forest  Lawn 

thing,  wasn't  he? 

LASKEY:   I  have  it  down  the  opposite,  but  I  was  trying  to 

go  quickly  through  this. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  not  important  to  me  right  now  anyway. 

Well,  I  think  I  went  through  that  Forest  Lawn  thing  before 

on  the  tape,  didn't  I? 

LASKEY:   Yes,  this  was  just  sort  of  an  addendum,  some 

additional  information  that  had  come  up.   While  you  were  on 

the  commission,  too,  I  think  the  first  call  for  a  master 

plan  came  up  to  discussion. 

ALEXANDER:   No,  we're  still  going  for  it. 

LASKEY:   That's  when  the  CRA  [Los  Angeles  City  Community 

Redevelopment  Agency]  was  formed?   Do  I  have  that  right? 

In  1948  they  called  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the  CRA  and 

a  master  plan. 
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ALEXANDER:   I  think  I  described  most  of  that  commission 
stuff  before. 

LASKEY:   How  did  you  develop  an  interest  in  planning? 
ALEXANDER:   Okay.   Well,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
course  in  planning  at  Cornell  [University] .   I  think  the 
only  institution  in  the  country  that  had  one  was  MIT 
[Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology] .   In  any  event,  we 
were  urged  to  think  in  a  larger  context  than  thinking 
simply  of  a  building  isolated  all  by  itself.   This  was 
partly  because  we  had  a  very  strong  landscape  architectural 
school  and  once  in  a  while  had  joint  projects  in  which  an 
architectural  student  would  work  with  a  landscape  student 
or  groups  would  work  with  groups.   This  gave  us  a  start  on 
thinking  in  larger  terms  than  simply  of  a  building  on  a 
little  lot  all  by  itself.   Then  during  the  depths  of  the 
Depression,  when  I  couldn't  get  work  except  very 
occasionally  [and]  then  it  wouldn't  be  architectural 
really,  I  was  living  within  walking  distance  of  Caltech 
[California  Institute  of  Technology]  where  they  had  a 
library.   I  went  over  there  and  read  extensively,  which  I 
hadn't  been  able  to  do  or  didn't  do  or  didn't  take  the  time 
to  do  in  college,  on  such  things  as  Corbusier's  vision  of 
the  Radiant  City  and  various  other  things  that  made  me  very 
much  interested  in  that. 

When  I  got  into  designing  Baldwin  Hills  Village,  I  had 
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several  luncheon  meetings  with  employees  of  the  city 
planning  commission  or  [Los  Angeles]  County  [Regional 
Planning]  Commission  and  started  to  chat  with  them  about 
planning.   They  would  recommend  books  that  I  should  read. 
For  instance,  [Edward]  Bellamy's  Looking  Backward  and 
[Ebenezer  Howard's]  Garden  Cities  of  Tomorrow  and  so 
forth.   I  was  thinking  in  designing  Baldwin  Hills  Village 
of  a  larger  plan  than  simply  planning  a  building.   That  was 
the  introduction  to  planning.   Then  getting  into  what  you 
might  call  official  planning  did  not  come  about  until  I 
guess  when  I  went  to  India  in  1951,  where  the  objective  was 
to  plan  what  they  considered  an  entire  city,  50,000  people 
as  an  adjunct  to  Madras.   And  I  think  I  described  what  I 
did  there. 
LASKEY:   Yes. 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  planning,  naive  as  it  may  have  been. 
But  it  was  a  new  approach  to  a  concept  of  a  city.   Then, 
let's  see,  very  shortly  after  that  we  got  involved  in  Guam, 
and  our  contract  there  called  for  a  regional  plan.   That 
is,  Guam  was  called  a  territory,  a  territorial  plan.   Well, 
it  was  a  regional  plan  of  an  island,  not  a  great  big  one. 
It  was  a  small  enough  so  you  could  see  from  one  side  to  the 
other.   It  was  a  nice  example  to  deal  with  because  it  was 
complex  and  also  it  was  small  enough  so  that  you  could 
comprehend  it  without  getting  into  monsters  like  Los 
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Angeles  or  London  or  New  York  or  Chicago  or  Philadelphia  or 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Although  I  continued  to  think  in  terms  beyond  the 
building  that  we  were  designing  at  any  one  time,  I  didn't 
get  into  planning  as  such  until  I  broke  from  [Richard  J.] 
Neutra  and  was  still  in  the  Glendale  Boulevard  office.   I 
think  I  just  described  this  yesterday  or  the  day  before:   A 
young  man  in  the  office  had  married  a  gal  whose  family 
lived  in  Escondido  [California] .   By  that  time  there  was 
what  was  called  section  701  of  the  current  housing  law  that 
assisted  cities  in  developing  general  plans.   This  was 
administered  by  the  state  office  of  planning.   The  state 
developed  a  new  law  that  required  every  city  to  have  a 
general  plan.   Then  this  701  section  helped  them  to  finance 
it.   Let's  see,  several  architects,  for  instance  Wei ton 
Becket's  office,  Victor  Gruen's  office,  got  into  planning 
through  this  701  program.   And  after  I  got  into  the 
Escondido  business  I  found  that  the  state  planning  office 
had  a  rule  that  if  an  architectural  office  or  any  office 
lost  its  qualified  planner  they  would  have  to  cease  and 
desist  that  particular  contract.   They  were  no  longer 
considered  eligible.   It  actually  happened,  I  was  told  by 
the  representative  of  the  state  office  of  planning,  to  a 
project  that  Wei ton  Becket  was  signed  up  on  and  then  he 
lost  the  only  qualified  planner  in  his  organization.   He 
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had  to  give  up  the  contract. 

I  said,  "Well,  how  do  you  get  qualified?"   He  said, 
"Well,  we  have  a  committee  of  planners  that  are  not  on  the 
state  payroll,  but  they  review  a  person's  qualifications 
and  say  whether  he's  qualified  or  not."   So  I  said,  "Okay, 
I  want  an  interview.   I  want  to  be  qualified  personally." 
I  had  a  planner.   I  forget  who  it  was  now,  but  I  had 
somebody  who  was  qualified.   The  rule  was  that  either  the 
office  had  to  have  someone  on  the  payroll  qualified  or  the 
city  had  to  have  a  qualified  planner.   So  I  went  up  to 
Oakland  and  had  a  meeting  with  these  people,  mainly  from 
the  university  I  guess.   I  showed  them  the  document  that  I 
had  had  prepared  for  the  UN  [United  Nations],  the  rural 
city  south  of  Madras,  and  I  showed  them  the  plan  that  I  had 
prepared  and  the  written  material  on  Guam.   Let's  see,  was 
there  any  other?   Yes,  there  was  a  central-city  plan  for 
Tulsa. 

LASKEY:   What  about  Sacramento?   What  you  had  done  up 
there. 

ALEXANDER:   Sacramento,  right.   So  I  had  some  pretty  damn 
good  exhibits.   They  finally  reluctantly  qualified  me, 
although  I  was  one  of  those  nasty  things  called 
architects.   There  was  a  considerable  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  so-called  planners.   I  remember  at  one  time  I  was  asked 
to  speak  at  an  AIA  convention  in  a  panel  on  architecture 
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and  planning.   The  president  of  the  national  organization 
of  planners  [American  Institute  of  Planners]--!  think  his 
name  was  [John  T.]  Howard--spoke  on  behalf  of  his  planning 
organization  and  was  rather  scornful  of  architects  getting 
into  the  planning  game.   This  was  sort  of  self-protection, 
you  might  say.   My  response  was  that  if  the  planners 
insisted  on  a  divorce,  we  architects  would  demand  custody  of 
the  children  and  a  substantial  alimony.   Anyway,  my  qualifi- 
cation meant  that  I  could  sign  a  contract  on  one  of  these 
701  deals,  and  no  matter  what  happened  to  one  of  my  planners 
and  no  matter  what  the  staff  of  the  city  might  be,  I  was 
qualified  and  we'd  go  ahead  on  that  basis.   And  following 
that  I  was  called  upon  several  times,  first  by  the  new  city 
of  Vista  [California],  right  near  Escondido.   It  only  became 
a  city  after  I  started  work  on  Escondido,  as  I  recall  it. 
Then  there  was  another  one,  Norwalk  [California] . 

Meantime,  almost  every  year  I  was  on  some  national  AIA 
committee.   There  was  a  committee  on  the  twin  cities  along 
the  border  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which 
really  functioned  in  some  ways  as  unified  cities.   The 
economy  was  somewhat  different  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
but  they  were  linked  by--  It  was  really  a  marriage  that 
deserved  some  thought  and  attention  to  planning.   There  was 
an  AIA  committee  on  that.   As  a  result  of  that  involvement 
and  knowing  quite  a  few  architects  in  Texas,  I  was  asked  to 
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develop  a  general  plan  for  El  Paso- Juarez.   Well,  it  turned 
out  to  be  impossible  to  involve  the  Mexican  side.   We  had 
to  really  confine  our  work  to  El  Paso.   The  trouble  in 
Mexico  is  that  everything  is  decided  in  Mexico  City. 
Everything  depends  on  the  federal  government .   Local 
governments  have  virtually  nothing  but  the  police.   I  don't 
know  very  much  about  it,  but  I  do  know  that  from  the 
planning  standpoint  you  couldn't  get  anywhere.   They 
wouldn't  consider  me  unless  I  was  from  the  United  States 
federal  government.   I  was  not  on  a  par  with  them,  you 
see.   I  was  not  the  only  one.   This  is  typical.   If  you  go 
there  and  you  represent  the  federal  government  here,  then 
you  can  to  talk  to  somebody  from  Mexico  City.   And  all  the 
planners  were  from  Mexico  City  at  the  federal  level  down 
there.   Well,  in  any  event,  that  was  a  very  extensive  plan 
for  El  Paso.   I  worked  with  the  planning  director  and  the 
planning  commission  of  the  city  of  El  Paso,  but  mainly  the 
director.   We  covered  virtually  every  element  of  a  master 
plan,  so-called. 
LASKEY:   When  was  this? 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  between  1960  and  '65,  somewhere  in  the 
early  sixties.   Then  after  that  Ward  Deems,  an  architect  in 
San  Diego,  asked  me  to  make  a  presentation  with  him  to  do  a 
plan  of  the  San  Diego  border  town,  or  the  land  adjacent  to 
the  border  within  the  city  of  San  Diego,  to  which  the  city 
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limits  had  then  been  extended.   So  we  got  the  job  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts;  each  contributed  something  to 
the  plan  of  the  San  Diego  border.   Here  again  we  couldn't 
work  with  Tijuana,  even  though  it  would  have  been  more 
suitable  if  we  had  been  able  to. 

LASKEY:   And  it  would  have  been  to  their  advantage,  I  would 
think. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I'm  just  enumerating  some  of  the--  I 
think  I  answered  your  question  as  to  how  I  became 
involved.   It  wasn't  something  that  I  set  out  to  do  from 
the  beginning  or  thought  I  ever  would  become  involved  in  as 
such.   But  one  thing  lead  to  another.   The  very  first  work, 
as  I  explained  before,  that  I  did  with  Neutra  on  the 
Sacramento  plan  was  to  prepare  the  city  council  to  become  a 
redevelopment  agency,  or  to  appoint  one.   And  then  after 
that  they  had  a  director,  which  I  think  was  Joe  [Joseph  T.] 
Bill,  who  either  before  or  after  that  came  to  Los  Angeles 
in  a  similar  capacity.   He  engaged  us  after  there  was  a 
redevelopment  function  there  to  expand  on  the  work  we  had 
done  before.   What  other  planning  things?   Let's  see.   I 
think  I  answered  the  question  as  to  how  I  became  involved 
and  mentioned  some  of  the  cases,  okay? 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVIII,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  14,  1987 

LASKEY:   Through  a  major  part  of  your  career  you've  been 
involved  with  the  AIA  [American  Institute  of  Architects] , 
and  in  1970  you  were  its  president. 

ALEXANDER:   That  is,  the  local  chapter,  sure.   Well,  over  a 
period  of  years  I  was  frequently  a  member  of  one  committee 
or  another  nationally.   And  then  going  back,  let's  see, 
when  would  it  have  been?   Shortly  after  the  war,  I  think, 
when  I  was  involved  with  the  arts,  science,  and  professions 
council  [Hollywood  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions],  someone  nominated  me  for 
president.   Most  of  the  members  of  the  chapter  are  always 
conservative,  and  some  outstanding  conservatives  objected 
strenuously.   I  remember  at  the  nomination  meeting  or  maybe 
it  was  the  election  meeting.  Earl  Heitschmidt,  I  believe  it 
was,  got  up  and  made  an  impassioned  plea  against  voting  for 
me  since  I  was  a  member  of  ASP,  as  he  said--arts,  sciences, 
professions,  a  communist  organization.   A.  Q.  [Quincy] 
Jones  was  then  nominated--it  must  have  been  a  nomination 
meeting--and  he  was  elected,  which  was  fine  with  me.   I 
mean,  I  liked  him  very  much. 

But  from  then  on  I  was  not  particularly  interested  in 
becoming  involved  that  intimately.   I  served  the  chapter  in 
many  ways.   When  George  Vernon  Russell  was  president  of  the 
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chapter,  I  was  his  program  chairman.   It  had  been  my 
experience  and  observation  that  most  architects  had  one- 
track  minds,  and  perhaps  they  had  to  be  so  embroiled  in  the 
profession  of  architecture  that  they  had  little  knowledge 
or  interest  of  other  things  that  were  going  on  around 
them.   So  I  took  this  opportunity,  under  George  Russell,  to 
line  up  speakers  who  were  not  architects  and  did  not  speak 
on  architecture,  sociologists  or  whoever  it  might  be.   It's 
somewhat  the  same  attitude  that  I  had  before  I  became  a 
member  of  the  AIA,  when  I  had  been  employed  by  the  Southern 
California  chapter  committee  to  help  them  with  arrangements 
for  the  national  convention  that  was  in  California  for  the 
first  time.   That  was  a  long  time  ago,  probably  1941  or 
something  like  that.   At  that  time  I  engaged  as  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  Wally  [John  Ewart  Wallace] 
Sterling,  later  president  of  Stanford  University,  who  was 
then  head  of  the  Huntington  Library  and  Museum,  and  he  had 
also  been  a  radio  commentator  on  world  affairs.   So  that 
was  another  case  of  what  I  was  doing,  another  case  of  my 
attempt  to  interest  architects  in  things  other  than 
architecture . 

Then  just  before  I  was  forced  to  move  to  the  Bradbury 
Building,  I  was  asked  to  run  for  vice  president/president 
elect.   I  found  myself  in  an  office  adjacent  to  the  new  AIA 
office  in  the  Bradbury  Building.   So  the  next  year  when  I 
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became  president  it  was  quite  convenient  to  drop  in  next 
door  and  see  other  people  anytime  of  the  week,  let  alone 
when  we  had  a  board  meeting.   I  remember  my  so-called 
inauguration  meeting  of  the  chapter.   Most  of  us  convened 
at  the  AIA  office  in  the  Bradbury  Building.   We  had  some 
kind  of  a  brass  band  that  led  us  on  a  march  to  the  Pico 
House,  where  we  had  our  meeting. 

LASKEY:   You  walked  from  the  Bradbury  Building  to  the  Pico 
House? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  we  walked  from  the  Bradbury —  Well, 
that's  only  Third  Street.   It's  not  such  a  long  walk.   We 
had  cocktails  first  at  the  AIA  headquarters  office  and  then 
walked  over  to  the  Pico  House,  had  our  dinner  there--  No, 
we  didn't  either.   What  did  we  do?   We  had  a  meeting 
there.   We  had  dinner  on  Olvera  Street.   That's  right,  the 
Pico  House  had  not  been  completely  renovated. 
LASKEY:   Still  isn't,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
ALEXANDER:   But  it  was  of  interest  to  note  the  minutes  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Southern  California  chapter  AIA. 
I  forget  the  year,  but  it  would  have  been  pretty  close  to 
the  turn  of  the  century.   Among  other  things,  they  met  at 
the  Pico  House  and  served  Wente  Brothers  Grey  Riesling, 
which  of  course  is  still  available  and  still  delicious. 

Well,  evidently  I  was  expected  to  give  an  inauguration 
speech  of  some  kind,  and  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.   I  was 
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not  loaded,  but  I  was  under  the  influence,  you  might  say. 
I  simply  got  up  and  said,  "We'll  turn  this  city  upside 
down, "  and  sat  down.   What  I  meant  and  what  I  proceeded  to 
do  as  president  was  to  use  our  physical  location,  having 
the  headquarters  in  the  Bradbury  Building  and  within 
walking  distance  of  the  city  hall,  and  accenting  as  much  as 
possible  our  interest  in  city  government--  I  appeared  at  a 
moment's  notice  many,  many  times,  representing  the  chapter 
if  we  had  a  policy  on  a  particular  thing,  and  probably 
sometimes  when  we  didn't.   At  least  the  city  council  and 
the  mayor  knew  that  the  AIA  existed  and  had  people  in  it 
who  had  opinions.   I  found  that,  to  my  surprise,  one 
advantage  offered  to  the  president  was  a  half  an  hour  a 
week  on  a  radio  station  if  he  would  go  to  their  studio, 
which  was  off  of  the  Hollywood  Freeway  somewhere,  I  forget 
where. 

LASKEY:   Do  you  remember  what  station  it  was? 
ALEXANDER:   No.   I  had  no  idea  who  the  listeners  were.   I 
guess  in  the  past  architects  had  spoken  to  the  public  about 
architecture,  no  doubt.   But  this  was  a  period  during  the 
[Richard  M.]  Nixon  administration  when  the  illegal  bombing 
of  Cambodia  took  place.   Every  week  I  would  talk  for  half 
an  hour  on  the  idiotic  administration  and  what  they  were 
doing,  the  illegal  things  that  they  were  doing  in  Southeast 
Asia,  and  my  own  opinion  opposing  the  Vietnam  War.   Well, 
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this  was  improper  I  know. 
LASKEY:   Did  you  know  it  then? 

ALEXANDER:   I'm  sure  I  did,  but  I  didn't  care, 
[laughter]   I  simply  took  unfair  advantage  of  my 
position.   Very  few  architects  I'm  sure  heard  about  it,  but 
I  did  hear  from  a  few  architects  who  did  hear  it.   It 
wasn't  as  bad  as  things  that  Ollie  [Oliver]  North  has  done, 
I'm  sure. 

LASKEY:   At  least  it  was  in  the  open.   They  didn't  ask  you 
to  cease  and  desist? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh  yes,  but  I  didn't.   However,  as  I  say,  it 
made  very  little  impact.   One  thing  that  I  found  at  the 
time  was  that  there  were  five--  Well,  go  back  a  little 
bit.   The  dues  at  one  time  had  been  a  lump  sum  for  each 
member  every  year  for  a  year.   This  had  proven  insufficient 
to  provide  a  chapter  that  had  any  ability  to  do  things  that 
the  members  wanted  it  to  do.   They  agreed  to  supplement  the 
annual  dues,  a  part  of  which  went  to  the  national 
organization,  with  what  were  called  supplemental  dues.   The 
supplemental  dues  depended  on  the  old-age-benefit  tax  in 
one's  office.   This  became  sticky  in  a  large  office,  where 
some  of  the  people  would  be  working  solely  on  things 
outside  of  Los  Angeles  and  sometimes  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  engineers  and  that  sort  of  thing.   But  somehow  this  was 
approved  by  a  vote,  a  democratic  vote,  in  which  I  suppose 
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the  large  offices  did  not  take  enough  interest  to  know  what 
was  going  on  or  else  they  were  outvoted.  I  just  don't  know 
about  that. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  large  offices  were  contributing 
very  substantially  to  the  treasury  of  the  AIA,  and  yet  they 
were  not  represented  on  the  board  and  did  not  take  very 
much  of  an  interest  in  participating.   So  I  made  a 
conscious  effort.   In  the  first  place,  I  found  out  that 
there  were  just  five  firms  in  the  city  that  were  large 
firms,  and  everyone  else  would  be  considered  a  small  firm, 
down  to  a  one-man  firm.   I'm  not  just  talking  about  a 
one-man  firm,  but  a  dozen  employees  hardly  constituted  a 
big  firm.   But  there  were  just  five  of  the  big  ones.   And 
it  had  been  that  way  for  a  long  time.   I  made  an  effort  to 
interest  each  one  of  those  five  firms  in  becoming  active  in 
the  affairs  of  the  institute  and  the  affairs  of  the 
chapter,  with  some  success.   As  a  result,  I  was  able  to  get 
them  to  contribute  their  fair  share  in  proportion  to  their 
size  and  to  get  them  actively  interested--which  they  have 
been  ever  since.   Maybe  the  principal  bearing  the  name  of 
the  firm  might  not  be  an  officer,  but  members  of  the  large 
firms  are  now  quite  active  in  the  chapter. 
LASKEY:   Would  there  have  been  somewhat  of  a  danger  in 
doing  that,  in  that  if  the  firms  were  so  large  they  could 
simply  eat  up  the  small  firms  if  they  wanted  to  push 
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through  issues? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  don't  forget  that  each  member  had  a 
vote.   And  small  firms  outnumbered  the  large  firms,  even 
the  numbers  of  AIA  members  in  the  large  firms,  by  a 
considerable  percentage.   I  don't  know  what  the  percentage 
would  be. 

Another  feature  that  I  started  when  I  was  president 
elect:   I  found  that  we  had  a  program  at  each  meeting,  and 
we  had  dinner.   It  was  always  a  dinner  meeting.   There 
still  are  two  points  of  view  about  where  one  should  meet, 
whether  it  should  be  a  fancy  place  that  costs  money  or 
whether  it  should  be  a  bag-lunch  place  or  out  in  the  park 
or  whatever.   Also,  the  content  of  a  meeting.   If  there  was 
business  to  be  enacted,  and  there  usually  was,  we  never  got 
around  to  talking  architecture.   And  I  thought  that  could 
be  a  separate  event.   I  set  up  what  was  referred  to  as  a 
premeeting.   That  is,  it  would  usually  be  a  panel 
discussion  or  it  could  be  a  speaker  on  some  subject 
directly  connected  to  practice.   It  would  start  an  hour 
before  the  social  hour  of  the  meeting,  as  I  recall  it.   I 
think  that  was  highly  successful  in  having  a  meeting 
devoted  exclusively  to  sitting  down  with  no  food,  no  drinks 
in  your  hand  at  the  time  and,  theoretically,  sober  and 
talking  about  professional  things.   And  then  at  the  meeting 
having  a  topic  that  was  not  necessarily  architectural  for  a 
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principal  speaker,  and  then  to  reserve  any  business  for 
after  he  had  spoken,  something  like  that.   Well,  my 
recollection  was  that  this  was  a  feature  that  was  worth 
having.   I  think  it  went  on  for  two  years  anyway. 

Another  thing  that  I  had  introduced  into  the  chapter 
long  before  it  became  a  feature  of  the  national  program--  I 
think  it  was  when  George  Vernon  Russell  was  president.   I 
don't  remember  what  year  that  was.   I  put  together  what  we 
called  "Operation  Retread, "  in  which  I  was  able  to  get  four 
principal  speakers:  one  on  acoustics  from  the  Boston  firm 
which  was  preeminent  in  this  field;  one  on  color,  he  was 
from  Arizona;  one  on  earthquakes--!  don't  recall  right 
now.   But  in  any  event,  they  were  technical  subjects  in 
which  I  figured  that  the  architects  would  be  interested  and 
would  be  able  to  brush  up  on  their  current  knowledge  of  the 
field,  whatever  it  might  be.   And  we  charged  a  reasonable, 
not  an  exorbitant,  fee  for  them  to  come  and  I  guess  paid 
expenses  and  not  very  much  of  an  honorarium  to  these 
people,  who  had  something  to  gain  by  speaking  to  the 
chapter  anyway.   They  were  usually  consultants.   Well,  this 
proved  very,  very  popular.   And  today  in  every  profession 
there's  an  updating  required,  either  by  law  or  by  an 
organization  of  professionals,  to  have  educational  updating 
as  part  of  their  annual  program. 

Another  attempt  that  I  made  that  was  successful  for  a 
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while  (I  don't  think  it's  going  on  now):   before  there  was 
any  mention  in  the  national  organization  of  having  an 
apprentice  program,  an  official  one,  I  attempted  to  install 
that  in  the  Los  Angeles  or  I  should  say  in  the  Southern 
California  chapter  membership.   My  concept  at  the  time  was 
that  an  architectural  student  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year 
should  be  given  some  concept  of  what  a  principal's  life  was 
like  and  of  his  activities.   In  Los  Angeles  while  he  was  in 
school  he  would  have  a  job  in  some  architect's  office,  but 
it  would  be  a  low-paying  job  and  he  would  get  toilet 
details  to  make,  usually  a  menial  position  in  the  drafting 
room.   I  wanted  to  have  the  individuals  who  would  like  to 
(it  wouldn't  be  forced  on  them)  get  some  idea  of  what  it 
was  like  to  be  the  head  of  the  firm.   So  I  asked  the 
members  of  the  profession  to  welcome  the  request  of  a 
student,  and  to  go  into  what  you  might  call  a  contract  with 
him,  an  understanding  with  him,  that  he  was  welcome  to  come 
in  and  be  with  the  principal  and  see  what  was  done  by  the 
principal.   He  would  be  permitted  to  help  the  boss  prepare 
an  exhibit  for  presentation  or  something  like  that;  he 
could  be  the  sword  bearer  or  the  spear-carrier.   But  he 
would  receive  no  pay  and  neither  would  he  be  expected  to 
produce  work  that  was  of  any  monetary  value  to  the 
architect. 

I  immediately  had  some  people  ask  to  work  with  me,  and 
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I  worked  over  a  period  of  time  with  a  succession  of 
students.   I  know  that  several  other  architects  that  I 
induced  to  do  this  did  also.   At  that  time  no  credit  hours 
were  given  by  the  architectural  school.   What  should  have 
happened,  I  think,  never  did  at  that  time.   The  schools 
should  have  picked  this  up  and  made  it  an  official  part  of 
the  curriculum  and  worked  it  out  so  that--  Except  that 
probably  if  it  was  not  voluntary,  then  there  would  be  some 
problems  that  we  did  not  have.   As  long  as  it  was 
voluntary,  a  person  selecting  the  guy  he'd  like  to  work 
with  and  if  it  was  possible  working  with  him  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  and  the  person  accepting  him  on  a  voluntary  basis-- 
I  would  have  a  young  man  come  into  the  office  every 
morning,  or  two  mornings  a  week  or  whatever  he  could  do, 
sit  in  my  office  as  I  open  my  mail  or  mail  was  opened  for 
me.   I  would  show  him  the  contents  of  the  letter,  nothing 
confidential--he  would  hear  me  dictate  responses  to  the 
correspondents.   He  would  walk  around  with  me  when  I  would 
be  looking  at  work  in  the  drafting  room,  seeing  the 
progress  that  was  going  on  here,  there,  and  the  other 
place.   If  I  was  going  to  make  a  presentation  to  a  client-- 
In  one  case  it  was  in  Nevada.   I  had  him  help  me  prepare 
exhibits  and  so  forth,  put  things  together,  carry  this 
stuff  along,  be  my  sword  carrier,  and  be  there  to  hear  me 
make  a  presentation,  see  how  it  was  received.   Experience 
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my  pain  and  my  joy  and  whatever  happened. 

In  the  case  of  some  architects,  I  know  that  they 
objected  to  certain  things  as  being  confidential.   They 
didn't  want  something  to  get  out  or  they  were  self- 
conscious  about  having  a  student  watch  them  get  into  a 
pickle  and  be  asked  these  embarrassing  questions.   But  with 
those  that  had  enough  self-confidence  it  worked 
beautifully.   I  don't  think  it's  in  effect  today,  but  I 
think  that  was  a  good  idea.   It  really  didn't  get  off  the 
ground  institutionally.   Oh,  what  else?   Well-- 
LASKEY:   Well,  when  you  were  president  and  involved 
personally  in  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  did  you 
encourage  the  chapter  to  take  a  political  stand? 
ALEXANDER:   Oh  yeah,  sure,  with  mixed  success.   Sure. 
LASKEY:   How  active  were  you  at  this  time  in  preservation 
in  Los  Angeles? 
ALEXANDER:   Let's  see,  about  '70.   Well,  very. 

Incidentally,  before  I  had  the  instant-transit  thing 
for  the  minibus  printed,  I  asked  the  chapter  board  for 
permission  to  say  that  this  was  the  work  of  the  chapter. 
They  said,  "What  the  hell,  we're  not  paying  a  cent  and  we 
get  credit  for  it,  so  okay." 
LASKEY:   Why  not. 

Well,  we've  talked  about  your  involvement  with  the 
[Los  Angeles  City  Central]  Library. 
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ALEXANDER:   And  that  was  going  on  at  that  time,  very  much 

so. 

LASKEY:   Well,  the  Richfield  Building  had  already  been  torn 

down  by  then.   Were  you  Involved  in  any  other  major 

conflicts  for  saving  or  not  saving  structures  in  Los 

Angeles? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Dodge  House  had 

not  been  torn  down  by  then,  by  1970. 

LASKEY:   Were  you  involved  in  the  Dodge  House,  in  the 

controversy  that  surrounded  that?   Because  that,  I  think, 

is  probably  a  lesser-known  battle  that  went  on.   Anybody 

who's  interested  in  Los  Angeles  architecture  knows  it-- 

ALEXANDER:   My  recollection  is  that  I  was.   I  don't  know 

just  how  or  just  when  it  was.   Could  have  been  before  that 

time.   It's  on  King's  Road. 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  I'm  looking  at  a  picture  of  it  right  here, 

and  unfortunately  the  book  that  I  picked  up  doesn't  give 

the  date  that  it  was  destroyed,  only  that  it  was  destroyed. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  my  involvement  is  not  important.   I  can't 

remember  just  when  or  how  much  I  was  involved.   I  was  a 

member  of  the  Los  Angeles  historical  society.   I  was  living 

on  Mount  Washington,  and  every  morning  for  something  like 

twenty  years  I  would  pass  the  Hale  House  at  the  foot  of 

Mount  Washington.   It  was  just  the  most  glorious  and  at  the 

same  time  well  designed  Victorian  house  in  Los  Angeles,  I 
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think.   That  was  about  to  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for,  I 

don't  know,  a  gas  station  or  shopping  center  or  whatever  it 

was.   The  historical--  What  do  they  call  it?   Was  it  a 

committee  or  whatever?   Association? 

LASKEY:   It's  through  the  parks  and  recreation  department 

of  the  city  [Los  Angeles  City  Recreation  and  Parks] .   The 

Los  Angeles  historical-- 

ALEXANDER:   Preservation  society  or  something  like  that. 

LASKEY:   It  wasn't  a  society.   It  was  a  committee.   And 

then  they  formed  out  of  that,  that  organization  that  ended 

up  preserving  the  Hale  House.   It  was  formed  really  as  a 

private  organization.   It  has  no  relationship  to  the 

city.   But  it  grew  out  of  the  L.A.  cultural  committee. 

I'll  check  that. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  anyway,  the  Hale  House  was  right  near 

Avenue  43,  and  the  Avenue  43  bridge  was  obviously  the  way 

to  take  it  across  to  the  new  site,  where  it  was  to  rest. 

But  they  couldn't  get  it  across  there.   It  was  because  of 

the  width  or  wires  or  I  don't  know  what.   Anyway,  they  had 

to  take  it  way  to  the  south  to  cross  the  freeway  and  get  it 

into  position.   But  it's  there  now. 

LASKEY:   Well,  were  you  there  when  they  moved  the  two 

buildings  from  Bunker  Hill,  the  "salt  box"  and  the  other 

house?   They  attempted  to  save  two  houses. 

ALEXANDER:   I  was  not  very  much  involved  in  those,  but  yes 
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I  remember  that. 

LASKEY:   What's  the  underlying  purpose  of  the  American 

Institute  of  Architects?   What  were  you  there  for? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  wish  I  could  quote.   It  includes 

fellowship  with  other  architects.   It's  to  advance  the 

profession  in  its  ability  and  service  to  the  public.   It's 

a  very  high-sounding  set  of  phrases  and  it  just  sounds 

beautiful,  except  I  don't  remember  it  now.   I  used  to  be 

able  to  quote  it  but-- 

LASKEY:   Well,  was  it  basically  a  social  group  or  an 

issues-oriented  group,  a  pressure  group? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it's  changed  over  the  years.   When  I 

first  came  in  contact  with  it  before  the  war,  it  was 

distinctly  a  social  club,  I  should  say,  distinctly  a 

gentleman's  club.   Just  any  architect  was  not  welcomed  as  a 

member.   I  think  there  was  a  racial  and  ethnic--  What  do 

you  call  it? 

LASKEY:   Discrimination. 

ALEXANDER:   Discrimination.   And  at  a  certain  point,  I 

think  it  was  before  the  war  probably,  the  membership  found 

that  the  state  legislature  was  doing  certain  things  that 

were  considered  unfortunate  for  the  architects.   The  AIA 

representative  would  go  up  before  the  legislature,  and  the 

legislature  would  say,  "Well,  now,  how  many  members  do  you 

have?"   And  pretty  soon  the  legislature  would  find  out  that 
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some  of  their  constituents  were  not  members  of  the  AIA  but 
they  were  members  of  a  new  organization  called  Registered 
Architects  or  something  like  that.   Registration  of 
architects  was,  what,  only  ten  years  old.   The  people  who 
were  not  admitted  into  the  AIA  joined  the  Registered 
Architects.   Let's  see,  the  ARA  instead  of  the  AIA--that  is 
Association  of  Registered  Architects,  I  think.   I  think  it 
still  exists.   But  at  some  point  the  AIA  became  concerned 
about  the  lack  of  their  political  clout.   Also,  they  found 
that  the  registered  architects  association  was  becoming 
larger  than  the  AIA  and  was  getting  some  political  clout  of 
their  own.   They  decided  to  take  in  not  just  "gentlemen" 
but  to  take  in  architects.   If  they  were  registered  as 
architects  they  were  eligible  to  join.   I  don't  remember,  I 
was  not  a  party  to  this  thing.   It  all  occurred,  I  believe, 
just  before  I  was  a  member.   But  it  became  more  of  a 
democratic  organization.   No  architect  is  excluded  from 
membership. 

And  then  there  was  a  code  of  ethics  which  the  AIA  had 
had  since  its  inception,  I  guess,  or  at  least  for  a  long 
time.   The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  frowned  upon  such 
things  at  a  certain  point.   They  considered  a  code  of 
ethics  a  violation  of  antitrust  laws,  not  only  just  of  the 
architects,  but  they  even  finally  got  around  to  lawyers. 
It  was  unethical  to  advertise.   It  was  unethical  to  bid 
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work.   You  had  to  abide  by  a  fee  schedule  in  which 
everybody  would  have  the  same  fee  schedule,  that  sort  of 
thing.   Well,  some  of  it  was  definitely  in  restraint  of 
trade,  you  might  say,  if  you  look  on  it  as  a  trade,  which  I 
never  did.   But  anyway,  the  AIA  was  finally  forced  to 
renounce  their  code  of  ethics,  as  were  the  engineers  and 
various  other  organizations.   Finally,  as  I  say,  they  got 
around  to  the  lawyers  themselves.   Then  it  started  getting 
a  little--  Well,  let's  see,  just  recently  they've  adopted  a 
new--  I  think  they  don't  call  it  a  code  of  ethics,  but  the 
equivalent.   They  have  developed  something  that  I  guess  is 
acceptable  to  the  Department  of  Justice.   It  may  be  that 
under  [Ronald]  Reagan  we  could  go  back  to  the  old  code.   I 
don ' t  know . 

Let's  see,  what  else  could  I  say  about  the 
organization?   You  were  asking  what  its  purpose  was  and  so 
forth.   Well,  at  every  national  convention  [and]  at  every 
state  convention,  there  are  seminars.   Not  only  are  there 
principal  speakers  that  are  usually  educational  or  advance 
the  knowledge  of  the  profession,  but  then  there  are  little 
subgroups  all  during  the  convention  meeting  on  various 
subjects  of  professional  interest.   There  is  a  lot  of 
updating  of  education  that  goes  on,  not  only  at 
conventions,  but  also  people  who  are  in  the  business  of 
putting  on  these  educational  opportunities  use  the  AIA 
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office  to  advise  people  of  something  being  available  in 
various  areas.   They  may  go  throughout  the  country  having 
regional  meetings  discussing  whatever  it  is  of  professional 
interest. 

At  a  national  level  the  architects  do  influence  some 
legislation  that  is  not  self-serving,  but  I  think  mainly 
they ' re  concerned  about  things  that  would  hurt  the 
profession.   There's  a  state  organization  called  the 
California  Council  AIA,  which  carries  the  club  for  all  the 
member  chapters  at  the  state  level,  same  idea.   There  are 
like  twenty- five  hundred  bills  introduced  at  every  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  some  of  these  are  of  vital  interest 
to  the  profession.   Some  of  them  are  introduced  by  the 
profession,  although  that's  rather  rare.   It's  usually 
reacting  to  something  that  is  going  to  weaken  the 
profession  or  whatever. 

LASKEY:   You  talked  about  the  group  that  threatened,  or  the 
ARA. 

ALEXANDER:   Yes. 

LASKEY:   How  did  you  feel  about  registration  of 
architects?   You  had  a  formal  education  as  an  architect, 
you  went  to  school,  but  at  the  time  you  got  your  formal 
education  it  was  possible  to  become  an  architect  just  by 
being  an  apprentice  in  an  office.   That  obviously  has 
changed  considerably  through  the  years.   Do  you  have  any 
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feelings  about  that? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  I  think  registration  is  a  refuge  for  the 
weak.   I  think  it's  too  bad  that  it  ever  happened,  but  it's 
a  fact  of  life--not  just  with  architects.   Every  once  in  a 
while  there's  something  that  architects  have  customarily 
done  for  a  century.   Then  all  of  a  sudden  there's  a  group 
that  figures  they're  a  specialist  in  that  particular  angle 
and  they  want  to  be  recognized  and  even  anointed  as  being 
registered.   Interior  designers,  I  think  that's  going  on 
right  now.   I  think  they're  trying  to  get  registration  for 
interior  designers.   Isn't  that  so? 
LASKEY:   I  think  they  are. 

ALEXANDER:   That's  another  example.   The  planners  have  been 
trying  to  get  registration  as  planners,  as  kind  of  an 
amorphous  so-called  profession.   Well,  I  was  enthusiastic 
about  it  at  one  time,  but  as  it  stands  today,  I  would 
rather  see  it  eliminated.   There's  a  big  case  made  for 
public  health  and  safety,  but  I  don't  think  registration 
improves  the  health  and  safety  of  the  public.   Something 
that  really  upset  me  when  I  was  president  of  the  chapter 
here  was  that  one  member  of  the  chapter  was  given  immunity 
in  a  case  involving  the  bribing  of  city  councilmen  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  some  people  in  public  office.   It  was 
in  the  Long  Beach  area.   So  it  wasn't  a  case  of  our 
accusing  somebody  of  doing  something  that  we  couldn't  prove 
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or  something  like  that.   This  guy  testified  that  he  had 
bribed.   He  was  an  architect.   He  not  only  was  registered 
but  he  was  a  member  of  the  chapter.   "Well,  throw  the  guy 
out.   We  have  every  right  to."   "Oh  no,  not  at  all,  because 
he's  providing  state  evidence."   I  can't  understand  lawyers 
anyway.   But  believe  it  or  not,  during  the  entire  trial 
while  he  was  squealing  on  other  people  and  this  was  in  the 
papers,  we  couldn't  touch  him.   We  couldn't  dismiss  him 
from  membership.   I  think  the  state  board  of  architectural 
examiners  should  have  been  empowered  to  take  his  license 
away.   Nobody  could  touch  the  guy  because  he  had  been  given 
immunity. 

LASKEY:   That's  very  interesting.   I  didn't  realize  that 
immunity  extended  that  far. 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  neither  did  I. 

LASKEY:   I  thought  it  would  be  only  immunity  from 
prosecution.   Very,  very  interesting. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XVIII,  SIDE  TWO 
MAY  14,  1987 

LASKEY:   Mr.  Alexander,  you  had  as  your  architectural 
photographer  at  one  time  Julius  Schulman.   How  did  you 
become  involved  with  him? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  don't  remember  the  first  incident.   I 
know  that  before  the  war  things  such  as  Baldwin  Hills 
Village  were  first  photographed  by  someone  selected  by  Reg 
[Reginald  D.]  Johnson.   I  believe  it  was  a  lady 
photographer  from  San  Francisco.   When  I  started  my  own 
practice  after  the  war,  I  of  course  subscribed  to  Arts  and 
Architecture.   I  probably  asked  John  Entenza.   And  I  could 
see  that  Julius  Schulman  was  the  best  architectural 
photographer  I  could  find.   My  recollection  is  that  I  used 
him  consistently  up  to  a  time  when  Tom  [Thomas]  Creighton, 
the  editor  of  Arts  and  Architecture  in  New  York,  was 
publishing  a  book  on  houses  and  wanted  to  publish  the 
Pierce  House,  which  I  had  designed.   Then  to  my  amazement  I 
found  that  I  did  not  have  the  right  to  give  him  pictures 
without  paying  Julius,  in  addition  to  my  having  paid  him  a 
setup  fee  and  for  his  time  and  for  taking  pictures  of 
anything  that  I  had  done.   Since  I  had  never  been  informed 
of  this--  I  think  if  he  had  told  me  in  advance,  of  course, 
that  that  was  his  practice,  I  would  have  said,  well, 
either,  "I  don't  like  it,"  or  I  would  have  gone  ahead 
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without  any  hesitation.   But  it  really  made  me  mad  that  I 
was  going  to  have  to  pay.   It  was  only  something  like  five 
dollars  maybe  per  picture  or  whatever  it  was,  but  it  just 
made  me  damn  sore  that  having  already  paid  for  it,  I 
thought  they  were  mine  to  do  as  I  please  with.   Not  at 
all.   If  they're  going  to  be  published  in  a  book,  that  was 
a  special  fee.   So  I  told  Tom  Creighton  the  job  was  not 
available.   The  magazine  or  the  book  publisher  was  not 
about  to  pay  it,  and  I  was  not  about  to  pay  it.   So  that 
was  that.   Forget  it. 

And  then  I  tried  using  another  photographer.   Now, 
this  was,  I  guess,  at  about  the  time  of  my  breakup  with 
[Richard  J.]  Neutra.   Because  my  recollection  is  that  the 
photographer  I  used,  the  first  one  I  used  that  was  not 
Julius  Schulman,  was  to  photograph  the  [University  of] 
Nevada  [at  Reno]  library.   Who  was  that?   Can  you  name 
another  photographer  who  was  very  popular? 
LASKEY:   Marvin  Rand. 

ALEXANDER:   It  was  Marvin  Rand.   Well,  I  paid  him  for  his 
trip  over  there  and  everything  it  took.   But  the  major 
picture  of  the  thing  that  has  actually  been  used  in 
magazines  and  so  on  was  jiggled.   So  it  was  kind  of  a 
double  imprint.   If  you  look  at  it  when  it's  enlarged  you 
can  see  that  it  was  not  a  good  picture,  not  a  professional 
picture. 
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However,  what  made  me  come  back  to  Julius  is  that 
there's  no  other  photographer  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  has  a  wife  that  is  a  businesswoman.   They  set 
the  thing  up  so  that  every  print  that  has  ever  been  made 
has  a  number,  is  indexed,  and  you  can  call  up  Schulman's 
office,  I  suppose,  ten  years  after  he  dies,  if  he  ever 
does,  and  ask  for  a  print  of  so-and-so,  and,  by  god,  it's 
available.   And  the  service  of  Julius  Schulman's  office  is 
absolutely  superb.   You  can  get  stuff  overnight  if  it's 
important.   You  can  get  all  you  want  and  you  can  get  it 
accurate  and  well  done.   So  I  returned  to  him,  not  in 
chagrin,  because  I'm  still  sore  about  not  having  been  told 
that  I  didn't  own  the  pictures. 

But  now  I  can  go  back  and  recollect  some  of  the 
experiences  with  Neutra.   Of  course,  Neutra  was  the  one  who 
put  Julius  on  the  map  as  an  architectural  photographer.   He 
used  him  and  I  would  say  trained  him,  from  Neutra 's 
standpoint,  so  that  he  could  make  a  beautiful  abstract 
photograph  of  the  building  as  an  object.   Julius  came  to 
know  that  I  was  disgusted  by  the  lack  of  humanity  in 
Neutra 's  pictures  or  Neutra 's  architecture  and  of  our  joint 
architecture.   I  demanded  some  human  beings  being  shown 
once  in  a  while  and  would  not  object  to  something  being  a 
little  bit  out  of  place.   But,  of  course,  Julius  had  been 
trained  to  see  that  everything  was  pristine  and  exactly  as 
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the  old  man  wanted  it. 

And  another  thing:   I  remember  [on]  my  first  project, 
I  just  wouldn't  have  it  photographed  until  the  landscaping 
had  grown  a  little  so  that  it  didn't  look  so  bare.   Well,  I 
can  understand  Neutra,  especially  now  that  I'm  older  than 
he  was--but  he  was  fifteen  years  older  than  I  at  the 
time.   He  had  already  had  his  big  heart  attack  and  so 
forth.   I  think  I  can  empathize  with  his  position.   He 
wanted  photographs  of  a  building  the  minute  the  building 
was  completed.   And  to  obscure  the  fact  that  usually  there 
was  no  shrubbery  or  landscaping  in  place  yet,  we  would  go 
to  some  building  that  was  just  finished,  take  a  knife  or 
woodcutters  of  some  kind,  and  snip  some  eucalyptus 
branches.   And  Neutra  personally  would  hold  these  up  so 
that  he  was  not  in  the  picture  but  the  building  was  framed 
in  foliage. 

LASKEY:   That's  wonderful. 

ALEXANDER:   Sometimes  this  got  to  be  a  laughing  matter. 
But  I  understand  that  he  was  not  about  to  wait  ten  years  to 
have  something  photographed  that  had  to  get  into  the 
magazine  tomorrow.   Julius  probably  knows  more  about 
architects  and  architecture  in  Southern  California  than  any 
architect  or  architectural  historian.   I  sent  him  down  to 
photograph  the  [School]  of  Medicine  at  UCSD  [University  of 
California,  San  Diego] .   When  he  came  back  he  referred  to 
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"your  opus. 
LASKEY:   Your  opus? 

ALEXANDER:   That  was  my  opus.   Well,  it  was  a  complex  of 
various  forms.   Anyway,  I've  enjoyed  hearing  him  talk  on 
architecture,  and  I  like  his  photography  except,  as  I  say, 
sometimes  it's  from  my  standpoint,  very,  very  stiff.   Stiff 
and  austere.   I  would  rather  see  a  lot  of  life  in  it.   I 
never  have  looked  at  buildings,  those  that  I  have  done 
anyway,  as  simply  objects.   But  I'm  more  interested  in  the 
content  and  the  life  that  goes  on  in  them  and  what  they  do 
to  the  people  and  vice  versa.   From  any  photographer's 
standpoint,  of  course,  the  object  is  perhaps  more 
important.   And  certainly  it  was  more  important  to  Neutra 
than  any  human  beings,  pardon  the  expression.   Well,  there 
were  other  associates  that  were  with  me  for  a  long  time. 
You  want  to  hear  about  those? 
LASKEY:   Sure. 

ALEXANDER:   For  instance,  one  person  who  worked  with  me 
longer  than  anybody  else  was  Bob  [Robert]  Pierce.   He  had 
been  a  student  of  architecture  at  Cornell  University  in  my 
brother  [Harold  Alexander] 's  class,  which  was  four  years 
after  mine.   Did  I  mention  him  before? 

LASKEY:   Yeah,  I  think  we  have  talked  about  your  immediate 
staff.   What  we  haven't  talked  about  are  people  like  Julius 
Schulman,  people  that  you  might--  You  know,  engineers. 
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landscapers-- 

ALEXANDER:   [We]  didn't  talk  about  engineers? 
LASKEY :   No . 

ALEXANDER:   The  structural  engineers  that  I  employed  in 
virtually  every  case  of  my  own  work,  and  also  most  of 
Neutra  and  Alexander's  work,  were  [Arthur]  Parker  and 
[Jack]  Zhender.   When  I  was  still  in  the  office  shack  at 
the  end  of  Baldwin  Hills  Village,  just  starting  out,  1946 
or  '47--I  think  it  was  something  like  '47--I  was  called  on 
by  Jack  Zhender.   Well,  he  was  an  affable,  hail-fellow- 
well-met  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  announced  himself  as  a 
structural  engineer  and  very  much  interested  in  his  firm 
doing  my  work.   I  liked  the  way  he  sounded.   I  didn't  have 
any  means  of  knowing  whether  I'd  have  confidence  in  their 
work  or  not,  but  I  tried  them  out. 

His  partner.  Art  [Arthur]  Parker,  was  a  real  student 
of  engineering  and  kept  me  out  of  trouble  my  entire 
professional  career,  from  a  standpoint  of  engineering.   It 
used  to  annoy  the  hell  out  of  me  when  I  would  be  up  to  my 
neck  in  the  heat  of  developing  something,  designing 
something,  or  whatever,  and  I ' d  go  over  and  ask  Art  a 
technical  question  about  engineering  and  he'd  sit  and 
think.   He  would  never  answer  me  until  he  had  thought.   It 
used  to  drive  me  up  the  walls,  because  I  wanted  an  answer 
right  now.   I  never  got  it- -but  it  was  okay. 
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Well,  I  grew  to  respect  the  firm,  and  they  had  a 
stable,  steady  group  of  employees  who  were  with  them  for  a 
long  time,  many,  many  years.   They  became  very  close  and 
good  friends  and  people  on  whom  I  could  rely  in  every 
way.   And  when  I  moved  in  with  Neutra  on  the  Chavez  Ravine 
housing  project,  I  induced  them  to  move  in  with  us.   We  had 
moved  into  this  sort  of  commercial  shop  space  that  Neutra 
had  built  as  an  investment.   Our  objective  was  to  have  an 
office  of  which  we  could  answer  to  a  prospective  client, 
especially  governmental--  Who  are  always  asking  the 
question,  "Do  you  have  an  integrated  office?   How  many 
people  do  you  have?"  and  so  on  and  so  forth.   We  could  have 
a  relatively  small  architectural  office,  which  we  wanted-- 
big  enough  to  do  what  we  wanted  to  do  but  small  enough  so 
we  knew  what  was  going  on.   We  could  add  to  them,  under  one 
roof,  structural,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engineering. 
We  could  say  truthfully,  "All  of  these  are  under  one  roof, " 
even  though  they  were  not  on  our  payroll.   We  had  an 
agreement  with  each  element  of  this  enterprise  that  the 
engineers  could  do  work  for  other  architects,  but  they 
would  not  go  into  a  brochure  as  being  the  associate  of 
another  architectural  firm.   They  would  only  go  into  our 
brochure  as  our  associates  under  this  kind  of  an 
arrangement . 

Parker- Zhender  moved  in.   I  don't  remember  the  first 
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experience,  but  I  was  looking  for  a  mechanical  engineer. 
And  Boris  Lemos,  a  Russian,  a  Georgian  in  fact,  who  had 
escaped  before  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  revolution  over 
there--  He  had  obtained  work  as  an  engineer,  I  think,  for 
the  Turkish  navy  or  something  like  that,  that  is,  marine 
engineering  on  a  battleship,  and  had  somehow  gotten  to  Los 
Angeles.   I  believe  he  worked  for  Welton  Becket  as  Becket's 
in-house  mechanical  engineer.   It  was  for  some  large 
firm.   Maybe  it  was  Pereira  and  Luckman,  I'm  not  sure. 
Could  have  been.   He  was  then  freelance,  and  he  pleased  me 
by  working  with  me  from  the  inception  of  a  project,  instead 
of  waiting  until  I  had  tried  to  design  something  [and] 
then,  say,  make  it  work  from  the  standpoint  of  mechanical 
engineering.   He  also  worked  with  me  on  almost  all  of  my 
work  up  through  Bunker  Hill  Towers.   I'm  not  sure  why  I 
stopped  using  his  services  when  I  moved  to  the  Bradbury 
Building,  but  there  wasn't  very  much  work  that  I  had  after 
that,  anyway.   Age  caught  up  with  him  before  it  caught  up 
with  me. 

Then,  while  it  was  Neutra  and  Alexander,  we  had,  let's 
see,  an  electrical  engineer  in  the  office  for  a  short 
time.   His  son  is  now  in  practice  in  Los  Angeles,  and  for 
some  reason  I  forget  his  name.   But  there  was  another 
electrical  engineer  by  the  name  of  Frumhoff  who  did  a  great 
deal  of  my  work.   But  the  mainstay  was  the  structural 
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engineer. 

If  I  discussed  my  staff,  I  certainly  discussed 
secretaries,  right? 

LASKEY:   In  particular  who  were  you  thinking  of? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  Jan  Kerwin. 
LASKEY:   Yes,  you  talked  of  her. 

ALEXANDER:   And  Yvonne  Kennedy.   Yvonne  Files  it  is  now. 
No? 

LASKEY:   I  don't  remember. 

ALEXANDER:   I  think  I  must  have,  because  she  was  with  me 
for  some  fifteen  years  and  a  superb,  hardworking 
secretary.   [She  was]  born  in  Belgium  and  part  of  the 
Belgian  underground.   Didn't  I  get  into  that?   And  Rosalie 
Meyer . 

Okay.   Let's  see.   Oh,  in  the  city  planning  work  I 
always  engaged  someone  in  the  field  of  economics  to  work 
out  the  demography  of  the  city  in  which  I  was  working  and 
to  advise  on  economic  matters,  which  I  figured  was  an 
intrinsic  part  of  any  general  plan.   Names-- 
LASKEY:   Well,  for  instance,  there  was  Tony  Rosenthal  that 
you  involved  as  a  sculptor.   Did  you  work  with  other 
artists? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  Malcolm  Leland,  a  sculptor.   I  think 
those  two  are  the  main  ones. 
LASKEY:   How  about  landscape  architects? 
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ALEXANDER:   I  believe  I  must  have  described  Garrett  Eckbo ' s 
first  coming  to  Los  Angeles  when  I  was  in  the  Breakfast 
Club  near  Baldwin  Hills  Village  and  offered  him  a  space. 
LASKEY:   Right,  we  did  talk  about  that. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  very  first  job  I  had  about  that  time 
was  a  community  church  for  Baldwin  Hills.   He  was  the 
landscape  architect  on  that.   I  engaged  him  and  his  firm  on 
everything  I  had  up  to  a  point  where  Neutra  and  Alexander 
were  engaged  by  the  navy,  I  think  it  was.   Yes,  by  the 
navy,  to  develop  a  housing  project  for  military  personnel-- 
maybe  it  was  the  air  force.   I  think  it  was  Mountain  Home 
Air  Force  Base.   My  attitude  was,  even  though  I  detested 
what  the  Pentagon  was  up  to,  the  families  of  military 
personnel  were  caught  in  the  snare  and  they  deserved  to  be 
housed,  and  I  was  willing  to  house  them  if  I  could 
participate  in  it.   Garrett's  attitude  was,  "If  it's 
connected  with  the  military  in  any  way,  I'm  not  going  to 
participate."   So  he  refused  to  work  with  us  on  that.   I 
engaged--  I  think  it  was  Bettler  [C]  Baldwin,  a  much 
younger  man  and  able.   I  don't  remember  right  now 
offhand.   I  know  that  I  had  him  work  on  several  things  in 
succession,  but  I  don't  recall  what  it  was  that  brought  me 
back  to  Garrett.   But  I  did  fairly  shortly  thereafter  start 
to  work  with  Garrett  again.   His  firm,  I  thought,  was  the 
best,  and  most  of  my  work  was  with  Garrett  Eckbo.   Can  you 
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think  of  another  one?   Okay.   I  think  that  takes  care  of 
associates  in  that  category. 

Oh,  the  economist,  the  economics  firm  was  Real  Estate 
Research  Incorporated.   I  used  their  services  on  most  of  my 
general-plan  operations,  city  planning.   Okay,  what's  next? 
LASKEY:   We  talked  yesterday  about  your  beginning  to  wind 
down  your  practice  and  also  your  moving  away  from  Los 
Angeles,  at  least  partially,  when  you  built  your  home  up  in 
Mammoth  Lakes.   You're  living  in  Berkeley  now.   When  did 
you  move  to  Berkeley  and  how?   Was  it  from  Mammoth  Lakes  to 
Berkeley? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  from  Mammoth  Lakes  to  Berkeley  via  Big 
Sur.   I  mentioned  that  my  wife  [Mary  Starbuck  Alexander] 
refused  to  come  back  from  Mammoth  Lakes  to  Los  Angeles .   I 
went  on  commuting  for  eight  years  or  something  like  that. 
It  was  too  long,  anyway.   Perhaps  I  should  have  learned  my 
lesson  then.   Mary  kept  urging  me  to  retire.   I  didn't  want 
to  retire,  and  yet  I  figured  that  I  had  had  a  pretty  full 
professional  life.   I  had  done  most  of  the  things  that  I 
set  out  to  do.   I  never  wanted  a  big  organization.   Also, 
it  would  have  been  wise  for  me  to  continue  working  on  the 
practice  and  build  it  up  to  a  point  where  it  would  continue 
to  sustain  itself  and  give  me  some  continuing  income  after 
I  left  or  retired.   I  would  have  done  that  regardless  if  I 
had  had  a  son  or  daughter  who  wanted  to  become  an 
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architect.   But  I  had  three  chances  at  three  sons  who  had 
expressed  an  Interest  at  one  time  or  another,  and  each  one 
dropped  out  for  very  good  reasons.   I'm  glad  they  did. 
They're  doing  what  they  like  to  do.   But  if  any  one  of  them 
had  really  wanted  to  go  into  practice,  I  would  have  done  my 
best  to  maintain  the  practice  I  had  and  improve  it.   But 
under  the  circumstances,  I  decided  I  would  retire,  that  I'd 
had  my  day  and  every  dog  has  his.   I  would  try  to  give  my 
wife  what  she  wanted. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  was  fifteen  years  older 
than  she,  I  thought  it  was  wise  that  she  be  able  to  take 
care  of  herself  regardless  of  what  I  might  be  able  to--or 
we  might  be  able  to--provide  in  the  way  of  backing.   She 
had  never  gotten  a  college  degree,  even  undergraduate.   But 
in  a  short  time,  presenting  her  experiences  and  the  books 
that  she  had  read  and  so  forth,  plus  some  work  for  a  year, 
she  got  credit  for  a  college  degree,  and  then  on  top  of 
that  an  M.A.  in  transpersonal  psychology  the  following 
year.   She  had  had  an  intense  interest  in  psychological 
problems,  especially  her  own. 
LASKEY:   This  is  Mary. 

ALEXANDER:   Yes.   For  many,  many  years,  since  before  I  knew 
her,  for  that  matter.   In  getting  her  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Redlands,  which  was  an  external  degree,  she 
had  only  taken  some  courses  at  Redlands  itself.   In 
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addition,  she  had  gotten  credit  for  several  things  that  she 
had  accomplished  at  [the]  Esalen  [Institute],  including,  in 
one  year,  three  month-long  workshops  with  Stanislof 
Groff.   With  her  M.A.  degree,  the  amount  of  experience 
she'd  had,  and  the  reading  she  had  done  and  so  forth  in  the 
field,  it  looked  as  though  she  might  eventually  become  a 
part  of  the  permanent  staff  at  Esalen. 

In  any  event,  I  said  that  I  would  not  retire  at 
Mammoth  Lakes.   We  had  just  cleared  fifty  tons  of  snow  off 
the  roof  that  winter.   There  were  seventy-eight  steps  from 
the  road  up  to  the  house,  up  to  the  first  floor,  anyway.   I 
just  couldn't  face  retiring  there.   And  she  said,  well, 
she'd  move  anyplace  that  was  as  beautiful  as  that.   It  was 
indeed  the  most  beautiful  site  in  Mammoth. 

LASKEY:   Now,  was  she  living  at  Mammoth  and  going  to  school 
at  Esalen?   Was  she  commuting  back  and  forth  between  them? 
ALEXANDER:   No.   No,  not  commuting.   It  would  be  a  month 
long  in  residence  at  a  time. 

LASKEY:   So  she  would  just  spend  a  month  in  Esalen  and  then 
go  back  to  Mammoth  Lakes . 

ALEXANDER:   Two  weeks  at  a  time,  a  week  at  a  time,  or 
whatever. 

So  we  started  to  look--  I  suggested  the  sea  coast 
somewhere  as  having  beauty  and  appeal  to  me  and  to  her 
too.   She  had  grown  up  in  Santa  Barbara  and  had  lived  for 
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quite  a  while  at  the  family's  beach  house  in  Carpinteria, 
right  smack  on  the  beach.   So  we  started  to  look  at  seaside 
dwelling  sites  from  Cambria  Pines  up  to  Santa  Cruz.   We 
were  attracted  to  Big  Sur,  and  it  seemed  as  though  if  we 
could  find  something  suitable  there,  that  might  work  into  a 
professional  position  for  her  at  Esalen.   We  found  a  piece 
of  property  for  sale  right  on  the  sea,  on  the  ocean  side  of 
Highway  1,  two  miles  south  of  Esalen.   The  only  trouble  was 
that  any  building  there  had  to  be  approved  by  the 
[California]  Coastal  Commission. 

At  that  time  there  were  regional  coastal  commissions 
set  up.   They  were  to  serve  as  regional  commissions  until 
such  time  as  the  county  governing  an  area  had  adopted  a 
plan  approved  by  the  statewide  commission.   The  director  of 
this  regional  commission  governing  Big  Sur  was  a  tyrannical 
savior  of  the  coast.   Here  I  had  worked  as  chairman  of  the 
Town  Hall  [of  California]  regional  planning  committee  some 
seven  years,  I  guess,  on  promoting  some  such  thing  as  the 
coastal  commission  to  make  some  sense  out  of  our  coast  and 
to  save  it.   And  so,  in  spirit,  I  was  all  for  the  whole 
idea  of  a  coastal  commission,  but  the  commissions  were 
unreasonable  from  what  I  heard.   I  soon  found  out  that  they 
just  didn't  abide  by  the  state  law,  but  they  had  a  hidden 
agenda,  which  was  that  nothing  was  to  be  built  on  the  ocean 
side  of  the  coast  highway  in  this  part  of  Big  Sur.   I 
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didn't  realize  that  until  I  had  developed  a  complete  set  of 
working  drawings.   I  knew  the  basic  ground  rules.   You 
weren't  allowed  to  obstruct  the  view  to  the  ocean,  and 
this,  that,  and  the  other  reasonable  rule.   But  it  took  us 
thirteen  months  to  get  seventeen  different  permits  for 
various  phases  of  the  thing.   I  think  it  was  the  first 
piece  of  property  visible  from  the  highway  on  the  ocean 
side  that  was  approved  since  the  coastal  commission  was 
established,  which  was  quite  a  feat.   Part  of  it  was  due  to 
my  knowledge  of  planning  and  planning  commissions  and  my 
architectural  training.   In  spite  of  all  that,  the  director 
made  a  recommendation  to  turn  us  down.   And  we  got  100 
percent  of  the  fifteen-member  commission  to  vote  in  our 
favor,  so  that  was  quite  a  victory. 

The  property  cost  more  than  I  thought  any  property 
should  at  the  time,  in  addition  to  which  I  put  everything  I 
could  get  my  hands  on  into  building  it.   It  was  south  of 
electricity,  commercial  electricity  that  is,  so  it  required 
a  generator  and  that  sort  of  thing.   As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  anybody  has  lived  in  Big  Sur,  the  civilized  part  and  Big 
Sur  Village,  he  would  know  that  commercial  electricity  is 
no  big  asset.   Every  once  in  a  while  it  goes  out  for  a  week 
or  a  day  or  so. 
LASKEY:   Really? 
ALEXANDER:   Sure.   You  know  they  have  big  horrendous  storms 
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up  there.   Whereas  if  you  have  your  own  generator--  And 
this  happened  many  times  when  I  lived  there.   The  town  and 
Esalen  would  be  out  of  juice,  while  we  had  our  own. 
Anyway,  most  people  look  at  that  as  a  serious  fault. 

In  any  event,  I  made  two  sets  of  working  drawings. 
The  first  set  of  working  drawings  I  had  to  scrap  when  I 
found  a  report  by  one  of  the  commission  members  that  had 
not  yet  been  released  to  the  public.   And  following  his 
guidelines  I  developed  an  entirely  different  set  of  plans, 
complete  with  engineering  and  the  whole  schmear.   That  was 
the  one  that  was  approved. 

Meantime,  while  I  was  in  Japan,  the  Mammoth  Lakes 
house  was  sold.   Then,  let's  see,  I  bought  a  trailer,  a 
travel  trailer,  hitched  it  to  the  car,  and  we  left.   We  put 
everything  that  I  had  in  the  way  of  furniture  in  Los 
Angeles  in  storage  and  took  the  travel  trailer  up  to  Big 
Sur  before  we  had  approval  from  the  coastal  commission.   We 
stayed  in  a  public  camping  place  in  Big  Sur  Village  until 
we  got  approval.   Meantime,  I  had  arranged  for  a 
contractor.   This  was--  Let's  see,  we  went  there  in  '78, 
'79.   It  was  under  construction  in  '79.   I  think  in  July  of 
'79  we  got  approval  and  set  to  work  immediately.   It  was 
finished  and  we  moved  in  in  February  of  1980. 

The  internationally  famous  psychiatrist  at  Esalen  with 
whom  my  wife  had  studied  had  come  from  Czechoslovakia, 
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where  he  had  been  the  first  doctor  to  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  with  LSD  25.   He  had  used  this 
clinically.   He  came  to  the  prestigious  Johns  Hopkins 
Institute  and  set  up  a  separate  allied  clinic  to  deal  with 
terminally  ill  cancer  patients  and  I  forget  who  else,  using 
LSD.   And  he  made  drugs  seem  respectable;  he  made  them 
sound  respectable.   My  wife,  in  quest  of  desirable 
psychological  results,  had  been  using  LSD.   I  think  she  had 
taken  something  like  thirty-four  trips  by  this  time.   She 
got  into  a  new  and  better  thing,  ketamine,  which  was  legal 
to  purchase.   It  was  used  by  veterinarians  as  an 
anesthetic.   It  was  used  by  pediatricians  as  an  anesthetic 
for  children  because  it  could  make  a  person  insensitive  for 
a  very  brief  time  and  then  they  would  come  out  very 
quickly.   Well,  she  injected  inordinate  amounts  of  this 
drug. 

LASKEY:   What  was  it  supposed  to  do  for  her? 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  the  theory  is,  according  to  Stan  Groff, 
that  many  psychological  problems  are  caused  by  the  process 
of  birth,  and  that  one  could  overcome  these  problems  by 
regressing  and  by  using  drugs  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Well,  I  don't  know  why  I  should  get  into  this  here,  but  I 
suppose  I  can  cut  it  out  if  I  want  to  later.   Can  I? 
LASKEY:   Yeah. 
ALEXANDER:   Okay.   She  had  a  psychotic  episode  that  was 
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frightful.   It  lasted  for  three  months.   I  was  dedicated  to 
the  theory  that  this  kind  of  a  thing  was  some  kind  of  event 
that  could  be  useful  in  a  person's  development  if  it  were 
handled,  not  by  an  MD  using  Western-medicine  drugs,  which 
would  simply  quiet  a  person,  but  if  it  were  handled  by  a 
psychologist  who  had  experience  in  that  sort  of  thing.   And 
I  engaged  a  psychologist  who  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
mental  ward  in  Martinez.   I  forget  what  the  name  of  the 
institution  is  there.   But  it's  a  state  institution.   He 
worked  without  drugs.   He  insisted  on  bringing  the  whole 
family  in.   So  she  appeared  to  recover.   I  breathed  a  great 
sigh  of  relief. 

Then  she  got  into  more  ketamine.   And  that  time  she 
got  into  a  second  episode  that  lasted  for  three  months,  in 
which  she  roamed  about  quite  a  bit.   That  time,  in  effect, 
she  turned  herself  in  at  a  police  station.   The  sheriffs 
and  police  in  the  area  of  Monterey  had  by  that  time  built 
up  a  record  on  her  calls.   They  took  her  to  the  community 
hospital  that  had  a  mental  ward  in  Monterey.   Then  she  was 
treated  by  the  MD,  the  modern  scientific  method,  which  is 
designed  to  make  a  person  tractable  but  not  to  help  the 
person  in  any  way.   She  appeared  to  recover  from  that. 

A  third  time  she  took  what  is  called  MDA  for  short. 
It's  an  amphetamine,  which  is  a  form  of  speed,  I  guess. 
And  speed  is  the  right  word  for  it.   She  then  ran,  ran,  ran 
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all  over  the  state  and  got  a  ticket  for  Washington,  D.C. 
She  went  to  Nevada.   She'd  go  to  a  place  where  her  son 
stayed  in  Portland,  and  she  would  say,  "I'm  going  to  stay 
here  for  the  summer"  or  the  winter,  whatever  it  was.   And 
then  a  couple  of  days  later  she'd  be  someplace  else. 
LASKEY:   Was  she  taking  speed  all  this  time? 
ALEXANDER:   No. 

LASKEY:   This  was  the  aftermath,  the  effect  of  it. 
ALEXANDER:   Right,  right.   She  sued  for  divorce  and  changed 
the  keys  so  I  couldn't  get  back  in  the  house.   So  I  was 
locked  out. 

LASKEY:   You  were  in  the  house  at  Big  Sur? 
ALEXANDER:   Yes,  but  meantime  I  had  started  to  work  with 
Adolf o  [Miralles]  on  a  job  for  UCLA.   Since  it  would  bring 
in  some  cash  that  I  needed  at  the  time,  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  it.   I  was  also  interested  in  the  project. 
LASKEY:   This  was  the  student  center? 
ALEXANDER:   No. 
LASKEY:   Which  one  was  this? 
ALEXANDER:   Student  center? 
LASKEY:   International. 

ALEXANDER:   No,  no.   That's  not  a  UCLA  project.   This  was 
in  1981.   No,  it  was  a  design  that  involved  the  health 
services  of  the  university.   Eventually  it  involved  the 
entrance  to  the  university  from  Westwood  and  so  on.   Well, 
anyway,  I  was  away  from  Big  Sur  working  on  that. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XIX,  SIDE  ONE 
MAY  14,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  attempted  to  do  my  work  in  Los  Angeles 
staying  at  Adolfo  [Miralles]'s  house  and  then  go  back  there 
for  weekends.   On  one  occasion  when  I  was  going  back  to 
pick  up  some  clothes,  my  present  wife  [Nancy  Jaicks 
Alexander]  was  called  by  my  then  wife  [Mary  Starbuck 
Alexander]  asking  for  the  address  of  a  person  in  India.   My 
present  wife  had  just  been  to  India  and  knew  the  address. 
They  had  a  brief  conversation  in  which  my  wife  said  she  was 
suing  for  divorce.   Nancy  asked  after  me,  and  she  said, 
"Oh,  he's  right  here,"  and  put  down  the  phone.   And  without 
her  saying  yes,  no,  or  indifferent,  I  picked  up  the  phone 
and  was  talking  to  Nancy.   She  said  to  me  what  she  had  said 
to  my  wife,  which  was,  "If  you're  ever  up  in  this  area, 
drop  in  and  see  me."   I  took  that  literally,  because  I  was 
about  to  go  nuts  if  I  were  not  with  someone  who  knew  the 
circumstances.   And  Nancy  had  known  the  circumstances, 
having  been  at  [the]  Esalen  [Institute]  for  a  full  year 
while  this  was  going  on  and  having  been  very  friendly,  and 
she  had  on  some  occasions  been  asked  by  the  Esalen  staff  to 
get  Mary  off  the  property.   So  she  knew  what  I  had  been 
through,  and  I  needed  somebody  to  talk  to  about  that  sort 
of  thing.   So  I  got  in  touch  with  her  the  next  week,  and 
one  thing  led  to  another.   Meantime,  my  values  had  changed 
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substantially  from  wanting  to  be  a  great  architect  or 
whatever;  I  could  see  the  value  in  other  things  besides 
architecture.   So  I  decided  to  get  together  with  Nancy  on  a 
permanent  basis  and  to  support  her  interests  in  what  she 
was  doing.   So  that's  where  I  am  now. 
LASKEY:   Nancy  lived  in  Berkeley. 

ALEXANDER:   She  had  lived  in  Berkeley  for  about  ten  years, 
and  before  that  she  had  lived  in  San  Francisco  for  another 
twenty  years.   So  all  of  her  ties  were  there.   All  of  my 
ties  had  been  here  in  Los  Angeles. 
LASKEY:   Where  was  your  family  at  this  point? 
ALEXANDER:   All  over  the  map.   My  oldest  son  [Timothy  M. 
Alexander]  was  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland.   Mary's  two 
children  had  grown  up  in  the  family  really  from  the  age  of 
six  or  eight.   One  of  them  was  six,  one  of  them  was  eight 
when  we  got  married,  and  they  are  very  close  friends 
today.   The  girl  lived  in  Washington,  D.C.   The  boy  by  that 
time--  I  should  say  the  woman  and  the  man.   The  man  lived 
in  Portland,  Oregon.   Then  my  oldest  child,  a  lady  [Lynne 
M.  Alexander],  lived  in  Southern  California  in  Lakewood.   I 
had  a  son  [Robert  E.  Alexander  II]  who  was  living  near  San 
Jose,  just  starting  a  family.   Well,  now  you  know  all, 
almost. 

LASKEY:   A  question  I'm  always  interested  in  is  how  does  an 
architect  feel  about  his  works  through  time.   For  example. 
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you  talked  about  how  run-down  the  work  that  you  had  done  at 

Saint  John's  [College]  had  become.   Do  you  maintain  a 

personal  interest? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  sure.   I  was  very  distressed  to  see  what 

was  going  on  there  and  what  had  gone  on.   I  understand  how 

it  happens,  but  there's  nothing  I  can  do  about  it.   So  I'm 

not  going  to  go  mad  thinking  about  it  all  night  or  that 

sort  of  thing. 

LASKEY:   But  you  still  maintain  a  paternal  interest  in  your 

work? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  sure.   I  maintain  a  paternal  interest  in 

UCLA  [University]  Elementary  School  and  Baldwin  Hills 

Village. 

LASKEY:   Two  pieces  of  work  which  have  certainly  stood  up 

more  than  adequately  through  time. 

ALEXANDER:   And  Orange  Coast  College.   The  thing  in,  well, 

in  virtually  all  of  my  work  that  interests  me  or  grabs  me 

the  most,  however,  is  to  see  the  place  come  to  life  and  see 

people  enjoying  it  and  see  it  serve  a  purpose.   I  have  not 

been  all  that  interested  in  the  building  as  an  object 

simply  to  be  looked  at.   Although  I'm  interested  in  that 

element,  but  not  as  the  prime  thing  that  makes  me  feel  good 

or  distresses  me  if  it  goes  wrong. 

LASKEY:   If  you  were  just  beginning  your  career  today  and 

you  knew  what  you  know  now,  where  would  you  specialize,  or 
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work  with  governments?   Would  you  like  to  work  with  private 
investors? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  there  were  a  lot  of  hassles  in  housing  or 
governmental  work  that  are  not  the  same  kind  of  hassle  that 
I  found  in  college  or  university  work.   I'd  say  the 
clients,  the  users  of  the  building,  with  whom  I  worked  and 
had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  working  were  people  in  the 
academic  world.   I  wouldn't  be  caught  dead  today  working 
for  UCLA.   But  outside  of  that,  I'd  say  educational 
architecture  if  I  had  my  druthers.   You  can't  just  walk 
into  it.   That's  one  thing  about  architecture.   You  can't 
say,  "I'm  going  to  do  college  or  university  work"  and  have 
that  as  one  of  your  first  jobs. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  I  realize  that.   I'm  just  wondering,  with  all 
your  experience  behind  you  and  everything  that  you've  seen 
and  the  various  changes  that  you've  gone  through,  where 
your  primary  interest  is  now.   For  instance,  would  you  like 
to  design  your  own  Radiant  City,  if  you  could,  even  as  an 
exercise  for  yourself,  the  ideal  city? 

ALEXANDER:   No,  I  think  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  result  of  such  an  effort  would  be  phony.   I  think  a 
city  has  to  grow,  or  should  grow,  and  hopefully  more  slowly 
than  Los  Angeles  did.   No,  I  think  that  would  be  quite 
artificial . 

Oh,  I  had  an  experience  I  didn't  mention  on  a  fairly 
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recent  trip  to--  Well,  it  wasn't  so  damn  recent.   Let's 
see,  1950-something.   As  I  said,  I  had  read  Corbusier's 
vision  of  the  Radiant  City.   I  was  delighted  to  get  a 
chance  to  see  his  Habitation,  or  what  do  you  call  it,  his — 
LASKEY:   I  think  it's  the  Unite  d 'Habitation. 
ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  yeah,  that's  it.   Well,  I  went  to  see  it 
and  I  damn  near  vomited.   It's  a  great  disappointment  if 
you  have  your  mouth  all  set  for  the  pristine,  crystal 
clear,  glorious  city  that  he  described  in  words.   I  don't 
know  whether  I  mentioned  this  or  not,  but  I  observed  in 
several  instances,  including  that  of  [Richard  J.]  Neutra, 
that  architects  are  apt  to  write  and  talk  about  things  that 
they  do  not  do.   I  don't  mean  that  they  can't  do  them  but-- 
For  instance,  some  of  Neutra 's  writing  is  simply  charming 
about  his  relationship  to  people  and  humanity,  but  when  it 
comes  to  designing  a  building  it's  a  cold  piece  of  ice,  not 
as  I  see  it.   In  the  case  of  Corbusier  you  read  this 
beautiful  thing.   He  was  isolated  from  actual  practice  for 
so  long.   He  hardly  ever  got  a  chance  for  years  to  design 
anything  that  would  be  built.   Same  thing  with  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  and  some  of  Wright's  work  in  writing  sounds  as 
though  he  would  be  the  ideal--  In  fact,  he  fooled  Ayn  Rand 
into  thinking  that  he  was  another  Roarke.   He  was  no  such 
damn  thing.   But  he  had  written,  and  you  gather  from  some 
of  his  writings  that  he  was  that  kind  of  an  architect. 
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LASKEY:   Well,  he's  pretty  monumental.   It  was  a  career 
that  became  monumental. 

ALEXANDER:   Anyway,  that  building  that  I  saw  in  the  actual 
flesh  that  I  could  touch  had  the  shoddiest  workmanship  I've 
ever  seen  in  my  life.   I  walked  through  it.   I  asked  some 
questions  about  the  economics  of  the  thing.   Why,  hell, 
it's  supposed  to  be  a  community  within  a  building.   No  such 
damn  thing.   In  fact,  if  it  were,  it  would  be  like  living 
in  a  prison;  that  is,  it's  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  halls  and 
corridors  and  so  on.   It  did  have  these  sort  of  level-and- 
a-half  apartment  living  rooms,  living  spaces  with  a  very 
high  ceiling  and  sort  of  a  balcony  bedroom  and  that  sort  of 
thing.   A  nice  idea  for  some  cases.   But  it  didn't  serve 
the  function  that  he  boasted  about  it  serving.   It  was  not 
for  the  common  man  or  anything  like  that.   It  was 
economically--  It  was  not  serving  the  broad  purpose  that  he 
touted.   It  was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  common  man.   It  did 
not  have  all  the  advantages  of  urban  life  in  one  building 
or  anything  like  that,  which  I  think  was  the  proposition. 
I  think  that  was  the  claim. 
LASKEY:   It  was. 

ALEXANDER:   Then  I  saw  Ronchamp  [Pilgrim  Church  of  Notre- 
Dame-du-Haut]  and  I  realized  I  shouldn't  expect  a  fish  to 
grow  on  peach  trees.   He's  a  sculptor.   He's  an  artist.   I 
just  shouldn't  have  expected  anything  but  art  from  him. 
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which-- 

LASKEY:   Which  you  found  at  Ronchamp. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah.   I  can  find  art  in  the  building,  except 

he  shouldn't  write  about  how  wonderful  it  is  in  other 

ways.   He  misled  me.   I  felt  cheated. 

LASKEY:   This  is  at  the  Habitation? 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah. 

LASKEY:   I  think  it  was  yesterday--! 'm  not  sure  it  was  on 

the  tape  though- -you  referred  to  the  Pruitt-Igoe,  the 

blowing  up  of  the  buildings.   And  I  think  that  that  was  a 

Corbu  [Le  Corbusier]  idea  put  into  this  project.   And  with 

all  the  excesses  that  have  been  the  problems  in  Marseilles 

too,  only  the  French,  I  guess,  were  just  not-- 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  was  all  by  itself.   It's  just  one 

thing  there.   It  wasn't  a  whole  city  of  them. 

LASKEY:   But  it  had  the  same  sort  of  dangerous  elements  in 

it  that  resulted  in  the  blowing  up  of  the  Pruitt-Igoe 

complex. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  just  figured  that  at  least  in  some 

cases  an  artist  or  an  architect  is  thwarted,  especially  an 

architect,  by  lack  of  engagement  that  he  dearly  loves  to 

have,  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do.   He  turns  to  writing  and 

he  writes  his  unlived  dream,  somehow.   In  any  event,  I  find 

many  times  that  an  architect's  writing  conflicts  with  his 

product.   One  reason  is  that--  And  it's  the  reason  that  Ayn 
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Rand  took  the  example  that  she  did--she  thought  to  prove 
her  point.   That  is,  she  picked  architecture  consciously, 
knowing  that  a  sculptor  is  not  involved  in  society  and 
economics  and  the  economic  system.   He  can  go  and  starve  in 
an  attic  and  do  all  the  foolish  things  he  wants.   And  the 
painter  can  do  outrageous  paintings  that  may  not  be 
appreciated  for  a  hundred  years,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
they're  great.   He's  touted  as  a  great  artist,  which  he  was 
to  begin  with.   But  in  the  case  of  an  architect,  he's  not  a 
great  architect  or  is  not  known  until  he  has  obtained  a 
client  who  has  resources  and  who  has  dreams.   He  isn't  a 
worth  a  damn  all  by  himself.   As  an  architect  he's  not 
worth  a  damn,  I  mean,  until  he  has  the  client,  resources, 
and  gets  something  built.   In  many  cases,  that  separates 
the  dreaming  architect  from  actuality.   Do  I  make  myself 
clear? 

LASKEY:   Yes,  you  make  yourself  clear.   Which  brings  up  the 
subject,  maybe  the  final  subject,  of  client  relationships. 
ALEXANDER:   There  is  no  final  subject.   [laughter]   Client 
relationships,  well,  that  is  a  very  good  subject  to  discuss 
very  briefly.   I  was  brought  up  to  expect  a  professional 
relationship  between  the  architect  and  his  client.   And  a 
professional  relationship  cannot  exist  without  confidence 
on  both  sides.   The  vision  of  the  architect  that  I  still 
adhere  to  is  one  of  being  on  the  same  side  of  the  table  as 
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the  client  and  advising  him.   You're  his  friend  and  trusted 
adviser,  just  as  a  lawyer  is  sitting  beside  that  character 
in  the  hearings  today  [the  Iran-Contra  hearings].   He's  on 
one  side  of  the  table  and  the  congressional  committee  is 
over  there.   He  is  never  the  antagonist  of  his  client. 
Well,  furthermore,  there's  a  difference  between  a 
business  relationship  and  a  professional  relationship.   In 
a  business  relationship  it  isn't  necessary  that  the  buyer 
beware,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  businessman  is  going  to 
make  a  profit  and,  if  possible,  a  big  profit.   This  is  the 
essence  of  business.   In  my  feeling  and  understanding,  it 
should  not  be  the  essence  of  architecture  or  the 
architectural  relationship,  the  professional 
relationship.   That's  secondary.   It's  necessary  for 
survival,  and  in  fact  substantial  income  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  be  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  work  that  you 
want  to  do.   And  you  have  to  support  an  office.   These 
employees  will  be  the  death  of  me  sometimes,  you  know,  that 
sort  of  thing.   Because  you  have  to  keep  their  mouths 
fed.   Here  you  have  thirty  families  you're  responsible 
for.   My  god,  what  are  you  going  to  do?   Something  happens 
to  the  economy  nationwide  and  here  are  these  thirty 
families.   And  you  go  out  and  get  some  work  that  has  to  be 
schlock  work.   This  is  what  happens  in  a  big  organization-- 
I  mean  bigger  than  thirty.   So  that  some  of  the  big 
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organizations--  You  mentioned  that  all  of  [William] 
Pereira's  work  was  not  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
Well,  naturally.   You  have  a  big  organization,  you  have  to 
keep  them  busy.   And  some  clients  and  some  work  just  turn 
out  to  be  damn  good  from  a  standpoint  of  design- - 
everybody's  happy  and  you're  happy--and  some  things  turn 
out  to  be  miserable. 

Anyway,  in  the  process  of  the  profession,  trying  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  business,  and  I  think  going  along 
with  what's  happening  to  all  professions,  the  professional 
relationship  hardly  exists  at  all  today.   In  the  case  of  a 
doctor,  for  instance,  I  happen  to  have  a  doctor  whom  I 
trust  personally  and  he's  a  personal  friend  and  he  writes 
delightful  things.   We  get  along.   This  is  an  unusual 
thing.   I  mean,  if  you  belong  to  the  Kaiser  plan  you  don't 
know  who  the  hell  you're  going  to  talk  to  and  it  doesn't 
matter.   It's  a  business.   Now,  in  that  case,  I  think  it's 
a  pretty  damn  good  business  for  both  sides.   But  it  isn't 
the  same  as  a  professional  relationship.   And  surely  if  you 
get  in  the  talons  of  a  surgeon  or  into  a  hospital,  they're 
after  plucking  every  feather  you  have.   The  same  attitude, 
in  principle,  is  true  of  the  lawyer,  who  deserves  every 
nasty  word  I  can  think  of  for  his  relationship  to  the 
public.   Surely  it  has  happened  to  architecture  at  the  same 
time.   In  almost  every  case,  up  until  the  very  end  of  my 
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career,  I  would  be  scrounging  for  work  and  the  job  that  I 
would  get  would  be  somebody,  some  client,  hitting  me  over 
the  back  of  the  head  and  saying,  "Hey,  I'd  like  to  have  you 
do  so-and-so."   That  is,  there  were  no  such  things  as  fancy 
brochures  and  elaborate  presentations.   People  didn't  ask 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  architectural  firms  to  come  in  and  be 
interviewed  for  one  little  lousy,  measly  job. 

Well,  toward  the  end  of  my  practice,  I  think  it  was 
with  Frank  Sata,  after  we  had  gotten  into  the  Carson 
[redevelopment]  deal  we  heard  about  a  very  modest  study  to 
be  made  of  the  commercial  district  in  Oxnard  or  something 
like  that.   We  went  up  there  to  see  the  city  manager,  and 
we  found  that  they  had  issued  a  request  for  proposals. 
There  was  a  table  just  loaded  with  brochures  from 
architectural  firms  that  we  knew.   I  think  this  was--  Was 
it  $16,000  or  something  like  that  for  a  little  study?   Who 
got  the  job?   Skidmore,  Owings,  and  Merrill,  Los  Angeles 
office.   Good  god,  I  couldn't  believe  it.   In  other  words, 
they  were  feeling  a  little  tight  and  a  little  pinched. 
They  wanted  to  keep  people  on;  they  needed  anything  they 
could  get. 

Well,  the  current  state  of  affairs  is  quite  different 
from  the  bulk  of  my  practice,  in  that  regard.   It  was 
almost  always  a  case  of  somebody  coming  to  me  or  us  without 
any  warning  at  all.   And  then  when  I've  been  in  three 
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episodes  that  each  lasted  six  years  or  more,  where  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  recommend  architects  for  work,  I  never 
asked  for  any  of  that  crap.   I  would  look  at  what  the 
individual  had  done  and  get  to  know  him  if  I  didn't  know 
him  at  all,  a  little  bit  anyway.   I  would  either  have 
confidence  in  him  and  make  a  recommendation,  or  I  would  not 
have  confidence  in  him  for  that  particular  work. 

I  remember  I  went  to  several  successive  meetings  held 
nationally.   They  were  sort  of  seminars,  several  days  or 
over  a  weekend.   They  were  called  by  the  editor  of  School 
Executive  Magazine,  which  also  published  other  school 
stuff.   He  traditionally  for  these  meetings  asked  six 
architects,  six  school  administrators,  and  six 
representatives  of  school  publications  or  architectural 
publications.   Bill  [William  W.]  Caudill  was  a  well-known 
architect  in  Texas.   He  was  dean  of  architecture  at  Rice 
[University]  I  think.   In  any  event,  he  developed  a  big 
organization  doing  nothing  but  school  work.   They  even 
issued  stock,  had  a  board  of  directors,  got  on  the  big 
board  in  New  York.   All  that  stuff.   Anyway,  he  was  one  of 
the  architects  invited  to  this  [session]  on  architecture  of 
schools.   It  was  great,  mind-bending  stuff.   It  was  really 
fun  and  instructive.   He  stuttered.   He  told  about  the 
common  practice  in  Texas,  where  he  was  working,  in  which  a 
school  board  would  invite  ten  or  fifteen  architectural 
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firms,  each  of  which  was  to  give  a  five-minute  presentation 
of  his  abilities  and  so  on  in  order  to  get  some  lousy 
school  job.   And  at  one  of  these  to  which  he  went  with  his 
partner,  he  said,  "My  p-p-p-partner  said,  'G-g-g-oddamnit. 
My  p-p-p-partner  stutters.   We  ought  to  be  given  t-t-twice 
five  minutes. ' " 

LASKEY:   Well,  in  most  of  the  larger  projects  that  you  had 
then,  it  wasn't  done  in  the  competition  sense,  the  main 
competition-- 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  described  the  UCSD  [University  of 
California,  San  Diego]  thing.   They  invited  not  everybody 
in  the  kingdom.   They  didn't  send  out  requests  for 
proposals  to  twenty-five  firms.   The  staff  of  the 
university  knew  enough  about  architects  in  the  state  to 
select  six  firms  that  they  thought  would  be  appropriate, 
any  one  of  them.   There  have  been  several  cases  where  I've 
made  presentations  in  competition  with  others.   But  as  I 
say,  mostly  in  my  career  it's  been  the  client  that  I  never 
expected  who  has  come  to  me,  instead  of  vice  versa.   That 
makes  for  a  better  professional  relationship.   The  person 
has  some  confidence  or  he  wouldn't  come.   He  wasn't 
badgered  into  anything  or  hoodwinked  by  my  fancy 
presentation.   He  has  come  because  of  a  recommendation  or 
somebody  who  was  satisfied  with  what  I  did.   That's  not 
invariable,  but  that  applies  to  many  cases.   [pause]   That 
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was  an  answer  to  a  simple  little  question  that  you  asked 

about  what? 

LASKEY:   Client  relationships. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   Well — 

LASKEY:   I  have  no  specific  further  questions.   Do  you  have 

things  that  you'd  just  like  to  say? 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  we  didn't  get  into  the  trip  to  India.   Do 

you  want  to? 

LASKEY:   If  you  want  to,  yeah. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  may  say  something  about  my  gregarious 

nature,  and  that's  about  it.   In  1951  the  only  around-the- 

world  air  service  was  Pan  Am,  as  I  recall  it.   And  they 

only  flew  twice  a  week  over  the  Pacific.   They  used  a 

Boeing  Stratocruiser,  which  had  a  section  like  a  figure 

eight,  so  it  had  a  lower  deck  and  an  upper  deck.   It  had  a 

lounge  on  the  lower  deck  down  a  circular  stairway.   It  had 

seats  that  could  be  converted  into  double-deck  bunks.   I 

mean  one  bunk  below;  I  don't  remember  whether  it  had  an 

upper--I  think  not.   Anyway,  when  I  found  that  it  cost  ten 

dollars  less  to  go  around  the  world  than  it  costs  to  go  to 

Madras  and  back,  I  decided  to  take  that  route,  and  that 

every  time  it  stopped  I  would  wait  until  the  next  plane  so 

that  I  had  about  three  days  per  station.   It  was  the  first 

time  I'd  ever  been  to  Honolulu,  which  was  a  very  quiet 

place  at  the  time  and  beautiful  and  unspoiled  compared  to 
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what  it  is  today.   The  trip  from  there  to  Tokyo,  it  seems 
to  me,  was  seventeen  hours,  before  jets  of  course.   As  we 
were  boarding--  I  won't  go  into  what  I  did  in  Honolulu,  but 
it  was  great  sport.   [I]  met  some  architects  and  that  sort 
of  thing.   Had  a  great  time. 

LASKEY:   I  think  we  talked  previously  about  your  trip  to 
India. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   But  as  we  were  about  to  take  off  from 
Honolulu  we  were  delayed  for,  I  don't  know,  several 
minutes.   That  doesn't  happen  these  days,  but  they  were 
waiting  for  a  passenger.   The  passenger  finally  got  on.   He 
was  a  pretty  stocky  man  with  a  trench  coat,  a  slouch  hat 
that  was  down  over  one  eye,  and  cigarette  tobacco  kind  of 
dribbling  down  his  shirt.   He  was  obviously  soused.   And  I 
thought  nothing  of  it.   We  got  off  after  stopping  for 
refueling,  or  at  least  stopping,  at  Wake  Island.   We 
finally  got  to  Tokyo.   The  steward  was  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  bunk  even  though  I  had  not  paid  for  one.   We  got  to 
Tokyo,  Haneda  airport,  and  this  guy  continued  on  the  same 
plane. 

I  didn't  think  of  it.   I  had  three  days  in  Tokyo  with 
my  Japanese  friends,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  school  days, 
in  other  words  about  twenty  years.   The  last  night--  They 
had  taken  me  already  to  a  nightclub  to  show  me  the 
deterioration  of  culture  under  American  influence.   The 
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last  night  they  took  me  to  their  favorite  geisha  house, 
where  we  had  a  ball,  got  swacked  a  bit,  had  a  country 
dance,  and  I  played  a  Japanese  stringed  instrument  of  some 
kind.   As  I  was  about  to  leave  from  there  for  the  airport, 
my  best  friend,  Shigeyo,  said,  "You  must  look  up  so-and-so 
when  you  get  to  Bangkok."   He  was  a  classmate  of  ours.   He 
is  a  scientist  interested  in  insects.   So  I  left  Tokyo,  and 
we  were  to  stop  at  Okinawa  to  refuel.   Okinawa  was  one  of 
two  places  on  earth  specifically  proscribed  on  our  passport 
as  off  limits.   It's  okay  there  to  refuel,  but  on  the  way 
into  the  airport,  we  lost  an  engine.   It  went  kaput.   Maybe 
it  had  four  engines,  but  Pan  Am  is  very  safety  conscious, 
and  they  refused  to  go  on  until  this  was  replaced  or  fixed 
somehow. 

So  we  were  in  this  big  elephant  Quonset  hut  which  was 
used  as  a  terminal.   It  was  off  limits  because  the  Korean 
War  was  going  on,  and  the  headquarters  and  supply  base  for 
B-17s  or  for  bombing  runs  was  Okinawa.   I  saw  a  little 
crowd  gathered  at  one  end  of  the  Quonset  hut,  and  I  went 
down  to  join  it.   It  was  a  small  crowd  surrounding  this 
stocky  character  who  had  the  trench  coat  and  the  slouch 
hat.   He  had  expected  to  board  our  plane.   He  was  regaling 
everyone  with  stories,  one  story  after  another.   And  every 
story  had  to  do  with  his  relationship  to  a  harbor  or  to 
ships  and  the  sea  and  so  on.   He  was  a  good  storyteller. 
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He  was  shooting  the  breeze,  and  I  was  enjoying  it-- 
everybody  was.   And  we  were  told  that  they  had  found  that 
the  nearest  engine  was  on  a  ship  in  Hong  Kong  harbor.   It 
was  a  Sunday.   They  would  have  to  wait  until  Monday  to  off- 
load it.   Then  they'd  have  to  get  it  up  to  Okinawa,  and 
then  it  would  have  to  be  installed.   We'd  have  to  be  there 
two  or  three  days,  so  we  were  told.   We  were  going  to  the 
officers'  club  for  dinner.   Meantime,  while  we  were  fooling 
around  waiting  for  that,  I  got  to  know  the  representative 
of  Pan  Am,  the  ticket  agent  in  Okinawa.   He  said,  "Well, 
you're  going  to  stay  here,  and  the  only  available 
accommodations  are  in  pretty  bad  barracks  down  here,  but  my 
wife  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  stay  with  us  tonight. 
We're  down  pretty  far  on  the  island."   And  that  was  a  good 
invitation. 

Well,  anyway,  we  finally  were  bused  over  to  the 
officers'  club,  and  some  of  us  went  to  the  bar.   I  sat  down 
at  the  bar  right  next  to  this  stocky  character  with  his 
trench  coat  and  a  slouched  hat.   "What  are  you  having?"   By 
that  time  I  found  his  name  was  Tony.   He  said, 
"Boilermaker."   I  said,  "I'll  have  the  same."   So  we 
proceeded  to  have  boilermakers  for  a  while.   The  place  was 
surrounded  with  slot  machines,  which  I  found  were  used  to 
support  such  things  as  an  officers'  club.   The  slot  machine 
behind  us  broke  down.   And  a  little  "Oki"  came  over  with  a 
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screwdriver  and  a  hairpin  or  something  to  try  and  fix  it. 

I  said,  "Hey,  Tony,  why  don't  we  fix  this  one  and  make 
a  mint,  you  know?" 

He  said,  "Do  you  think  I  can't?" 
I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?   Can  you?" 
He  said,  "Well,  don't  you  know  what  my  name  is?" 
I  said,  "Yeah,  your  name  is  Tony  Stralla." 
He  said,  "Well,  let  me  show  you  my  ID." 
Like  Italians  and  Spaniards,  both  the  mother's  name 
and  father's  name  were  used,  so  that  the  name  on  his  ID  was 
Antonio  Stralla  Carnero.   I  don't  know  whether  you  were 
around  here  when  Tony  Carnero  was  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
[Los  Angeles]  Times  as  our  house  gangster.   Do  you  remember 
Tony  Carnero? 

LASKEY:   I  remember  the  name,  yes. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  he  was  the  guy--  You  may  have  heard  that 
at  one  time  there  were  ships  in  Santa  Monica  Bay,  the 
gambling  ships. 

LASKEY:   Oh,  the  gambling  ships,  of  course. 
ALEXANDER:   Well,  those  were  his. 
LASKEY:   Oh. 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  it  turned  out  he  wasn't  fundamentally  a 
gambler.   He  was  fundamentally  interested  in  ships  and 
shipping.   I  found  that  the  reason  he  was  on  Okinawa--and 
he  had  been  there  for  three  days,  I  guess--is  that  the 
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Pentagon  had  recognized  that  in  World  War  II  a  tremendous 
amount  of  nonferrous  metal,  in  other  words,  brass,  bronze, 
whatnot,  from  shell  casings  and  whatnot  had  been  dropped 
and  was  lying  on  the  ground  on  Okinawa.   And  since  the  port 
was  being  used  100  percent  to  supply  the  bombing  missions, 
and  they  couldn't  use  the  port  to  get  this  metal  off,  it 
would  have  to  be  lightered  off.   And  who  knew  about  light- 
ering material  from  shore  to  ship?   So  they  put  out  feelers 
as  to  who  could  give  good  responsible  bids  on  this,  and  one 
of  them  was  Tony  Carnero.   So  they  had  asked  him  to  go  to 
Okinawa.   He  had  a  movie  camera  which  he  would  have  to  have 
to  show  pictures  to  his  associates  back  in  the  States  and 
to  describe  what  they  would  do  and  where  they  would  do  it 
and  how  to  do  it.   That  was  his  mission  on  Okinawa,  to  give 
them  a  bid  on  this  scrap  metal  so  that  we  would  have  more 
nonferrous  metal  for  the  military. 

Okay,  I  proceeded.   We  had  a  good  dinner.   I  went  to 
the  agent's  house,  passed  by--  You  mentioned  The  Teahouse 
of  the  August  Moon.   Several  sugarcane  fields  were  pointed 
out  to  me  and  the  little  smokestacks  from  the  places  where 
they  extracted  the  sugar  and  so  on.   I  had  three  fascinat- 
ing days,  really  interesting  days,  visiting  little  villages 
on  Okinawa.   There  was  such  a  place  as  Naha,  which  was  the 
harbor  town  and  a  few  dwellings  around  it.   But  it  was  a 
very  small  city.   Today  it's  a  never-ending  second-class 
Tokyo.   It  just  goes  for  miles  and  miles,  spread  out  worse 

than  Los  Angeles. 
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TAPE  NUMBER:   XIX,  SIDE  TWO 
MAY  14,  1987 

ALEXANDER:   One  of  the  passengers  was  a  representative  of 
Time  magazine  who  was  on  his  way  to  Hong  Kong,  which  he 
said  was  the  powder  keg  of  that  year.   He  was  a  fascinating 
guy.   He'd  been  all  over  the  place  and  he  knew  a  little  bit 
about  Okinawa.   He  took  me  around.   We  saw  little  fat  puppy 
dogs  for  sale,  for  eating  of  course.   I  saw  the  typical 
dwelling,  the  tile  roofs,  the  little  ceramic  dogs  or  lions 
on  top  of  the  ridge,  and  the  typical  cemetery  on  a  hill 
facing  east,  as  I  remember  it.   Things  that  looked  like  big 
bellies,  which  were  simulated  wombs  with  an  opening  at  the 
lower  part,  through  which  one  entered  with  a  dead  body  and 
placed  it  in  this  enormous  tomb  until  it  had  decayed  to  a 
point  where  the  bones  could  be  broken,  powdered  by  the 
children  of  the  deceased. 

LASKEY:   Really?   This  was  the  funerary  ritual? 
ALEXANDER:   I  don't  know,  ask  some  experts.   I'm  just 
telling  you  my  recollection.   But  anyway,  these  were 
impressive  places  for  the  departed. 

Well,  finally  we  went  back,  supposedly  all  ready  to 
go.   They  had  gotten  their  engine  installed.   Here  was  Tony 
again.   So  I  struck  up  a  conversation  with  him  again.   He 
was  entertaining  as  hell.   An  air  force  officer  came  over 
and  said,  "Mr.  Stralla,  we'd  like  to  have  your  camera."   He 
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said,  "Now,  wait  a  minute.   I've  had  an  officer  standing  at 
my  elbow  watching  every  picture  I've  taken  on  this  island, 
and  you  know  it."   The  officer  said,  "I'm  sorry.   That's 
regulations.   I  must  do  it."   Finally  Tony  gave  him  this 
big  case  with  a  movie  camera  in  it.   The  officer  said, 
"We'll  develop  the  film.   We'll  send  it  to  you  and  see  that 
you  get  it  with  great  dispatch. "   He  got  his  equipment 
back.   We  got  on  the  plane,  revved  up  at  the  end  of  the 
runway,  all  ready  to  go.   All  of  a  sudden,  Tony  said, 
"Steward,  steward."   The  steward  came  back.   He  said, 
"Where's  my  gun?   It's  supposed  to  be  on  top  of  the 
camera."   He  said  to  me,  "I  never  carry  it  in  the 
holster.   I  always  carry  it  in  an  innocent  place  like 
that."   The  steward  said,  "Mr.  Stralla,  maybe  you  don't 
realize  it,  but  our  next  stop  is  Hong  Kong,  and  it's  a 
capital  offense  to  carry  a  gun  in  Hong  Kong.   Capital  means 
you  get  your  head  cut  off  down  there.   You  understand? 
Now,  we  have  taken  your  gun.   It's  wrapped  in  oil  paper. 
The  captain  will  give  it  to  you  on  your  departure  from  Hong 
Kong."   So  Tony  said,  "Jesus,  that's  kind  of  bad.   What  am 
I  going  to  do?" 

Well,  anyway,  we  forgot  about  that  for  a  while  and  we 
had  a  rapid-fire  conversation  all  the  way  to  Hong  Kong.   It 
was  fascinating.   He  told  more  stories  about  his 
experiences  around  the  world.   [He]  told  about  the  last 
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time  he  was  in  Hong  Kong--it  was  twenty  years  before--and 
he  had  come  in  with  two  dimes  in  his  pocket,  two  pieces  of 
silver.   He  jumped  ship.   He  swam  ashore,  and  when  he  dried 
off  he  went  to  the  ferry  to  get  over  to  Victoria  Island. 
And  at  the  gate  where  you  get  your  tickets,  he  put  one 
piece  of  silver  down.   He  said,  "That  damn  Chinaman  bit  it 
and  bent  it  and  threw  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  I  had  to 
give  him  my  last  piece  of  silver."   He  said,  "A  year  later 
I  was  worth  two  million  dollars."   "How  did  that  happen, 
Tony?"   "Well,"  he  said,  "I  found  that  this  port  master, 
master  of  the  port,  didn't  know  a  damn  thing  about  running 
a  port.   He  couldn't  keep  track  of  things.   In  the  first 
place,  everything  had  to  be  lightered  ashore.   Between  the 
time  it  left  the  ship  and  got  to  shore,  half  of  it  would  be 
missing.   And  then  after  it  got  to  shore  it  was  just 
stacked  up,  miscellaneous.   He  didn't  know  where  anything 
was.   So,"  he  said,  "I  decided  to  help  him  out,  and  he  paid 
me  well  to  set  up  a  system  so  that  we  didn't  lose  the  stuff 
on  the  way  in,  so  that  he  could  tell  where  everything  was 
in  neat  piles  and  everything  was  diagrammed  and  so  on  and 
so  forth."   He  said,  "Then  we  got  a  shipment  of "--I  forget 
how  many,  maybe  it  was  sixty-- "Studebaker  trucks  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  had  ordered,  and  none  of  them  would  work. 
So  Chiang  turned  them  down,  and  we  were  stuck  there  with 
these  sixty  Studebaker  trucks.   I  went  to  work  and  I  made 
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them  all  work.   We  had  bought  them  for  practically 
nothing.   You  know,  six  months  later  we  sold  them  to  Chiang 
for  four  million  bucks,"  or  whatever  it  was. 

Anyway,  he  was  a  rich  man.   Every  story  he  told  was 
like  that.   He'd  go  to  a  place  and  would  be  strapped  for 
funds,  and  pretty  soon  he'd  be  a  rich  man  again  and  then 
he'd  lose  it  all  at  something.   For  instance,  he  was  a  rich 
man  from  the  gambling  ships.   You  know  what  Governor  [Earl] 
Warren  did?   That  bastard,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  or  cut 
the  throat  of  the  state.   He  had  our  ships  confiscated  by 
claiming  in  court  that  Santa  Monica  Bay  belonged  to  the 
United  States,  not  the  state  of  California.   Some 
definition  of  a  bay  figured  into  this  thing.   I  don't 
remember  now  exactly  how  it  worked.   But  by  his  winning 
this  case  in  court,  Warren  denied  California  the  proceeds 
of  oil  that  came  later  and  went  to  the  federal  government. 
LASKEY:   The  offshore  oil  drilling.   Yeah,  it  had  to  do 
with  where  is  the  boundary  of  California.   I  thought  that's 
why  the  gambling  ships  were  allowed  to  be  there  in  the 
first  place,  because  they  were  outside  the  five-hundred- 
yard  or  five-hundred- foot  limit  or  whatever  it  was. 
Perhaps  Warren  changed  that  definition  of  boundary. 
ALEXANDER:   It's  a  long  time  ago.   It  had  something  to  do 
with  the  state  versus  federal  waters. 
LASKEY:   That  was  a  long,  ongoing  feud. 
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ALEXANDER:   So  we're  coming  into  Hong  Kong  harbor,  and  he 
looks  over  the  side,  looks  out  of  the  window,  and  down 
below  are  a  lot  of  sunken  ships  that  had  been  sunk  during 
the  war  and  had  not  been  raised.   He  said,  "Boy,  I'd  like 
to  make  a  bid  on  those.   You  know  that  stuff  makes 
wonderful  razor  blades,  if  I  could  just  get  those.   I  think 
I'll  make  a  bid  on  that." 

So  we  get  into  shore  and  through  customs.   And  since 
it  is  the  airline's  fault,  having  lost  an  engine,  that  we 
are  not  on  schedule,  they  will  put  us  up.   Tony  had 
expected  to  stay  in  Hong  Kong,  so  he  already  had  a 
reservation  elsewhere,  but  we  were  to  be  put  up  at  the 
Peninsula  Hotel,  which  is  the  prestigious  one  from  many, 
many  years  ago. 

So  Tony  says,  "Hey,  you're  staying  at  the  Peninsula? 
They  put  you  up  there?" 

"Yeah." 

He  said,  "I  have  a  reservation  at  such  and  such,  and 
some  people  might  know  that  I'm  supposed  to  stay  there  and, 
you  know,  I  don't  have  that  gun.   I  don't  feel  exactly  safe 
going  there.   May  I  see  your  room?" 

I  said,  "Sure,  come  on,  Tony.   Take  a  look." 

So  he  saw  that  my  room  had  two  beds.   He  said, 
"Anybody  else  assigned  here?" 

"No,"  I  said. 
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He  said,  "Do  you  mind  if  I  stay  overnight?" 
I  said,  "Suit  yourself,  Tony.   Just  don't  attract  any 
flies  around  here." 
LASKEY:   "Keep  your  friends  out." 

ALEXANDER:   He  said,  "Don't  worry.   There's  no  problem." 
Well,  I  went  along  with  this  because  he  was  so  damned 
entertaining.   I  just  loved  it.   However,  I  was  ready  to  go 
to  sleep  and  I  did.   Meantime,  he  was  up  half  the  night 
chewing  the  fat  with  somebody  else,  always  talking. 
LASKEY:   But  he  had  no  trouble  traveling  around  the  world, 
getting  into  and  out  of  various  countries?   Considering  the 
reputation  he  had-- 

ALEXANDER:   In  the  first  place,  the  Pentagon  had  asked  him 
to  go  where  he  went.   So  I  don't  know  what  his  passport 
looked  like. 

LASKEY:   That's  fascinating. 

ALEXANDER:   He  was  no  criminal  from  my  standpoint,  but  he 
turned  out  to  be  a  criminal  for  having  a  gambling  ship. 
And  then,  well,  it  turned  out  he  owned  the  Stardust  Hotel 
in  Las  Vegas.   Is  there  such  a  thing  today? 
LASKEY:   Yeah,  there  is  a  Stardust  Hotel. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   He  had  it  under  construction.   Later, 
when  he  got  back,  it  was  finished.   It  was  under 
construction  when  he  was  over  the  Pacific.   When  he  got 
back,  I  read  about  it.   He  was  having  a  drink  at  the  bar  in 
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his  own  hotel  that  had  just  opened  and  had  a  heart  attack 
and  died. 

Anyway,  to  proceed.   I  was  interested  in  low-cost 
housing,  I  mean  housing  for  low-income  people.   I  had  an 
introduction  to  a  Father  Lawler  who  had  been  in  China  for 
many,  many  years  and  now  was  stationed  in  Hong  Kong,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest.   I  went  around  to  see  him,  and  I 
said,  "I  would  like  to  see  what  are  called  the  slums  of 
Hong  Kong."   So  he  said,  "I  have  just  the  man  to  show  you 
around" --one  of  his  order  who  worked  in  the  area.   And  so 
he  took  me  and  showed  me  a  typical  slum  dwelling,  multi- 
story, with  a  central  kitchen  used  by  everybody  on  a  big 
balcony.   Well,  I  don't  remember  all  the  details  of  the 
thing.   But  when  I  told  Tony  that  I  had  been  in  the  slums, 
he  said,  "Don't  give  me  that."   So  I  described  it.   He 
said,  "You  have  seen  it,  haven't  you?   You've  been 
there."   He  couldn't  believe  that. 

We  went  for  dinner  some  place  that  night  because  he 
knew  the  place  well  enough.   Anyway,  I  found  that  he  was 
just  like  Howard  Hughes  in  fearing  germs.   He  would  not 
touch  butter  unless  it  was  Dairy  Queen  butter  or  something 
like  that.  Dairy  Farm  butter.   So  he  had  to  see  it  in  the 
original  wrapper.   So  they  brought  it  out.   It  was  the 
right  kind.   So  he  takes  the  butter.   But  he  just  damn  near 
had  a  fit  when  I  told  him  about  another  experience  I  had. 
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I  went  around  to  Aberdeen,  the  little  part  of  the  harbor 
behind  Victoria  Island,  where  there  are  junks  anchored  with 
board  planks  between  them  so  that  you  walk  to  them,  and 
there  are  floating  restaurants.   It's  typical  to  have  a  big 
glass  tank  and  have  fish  in  there,  and  you  go  over  and  say, 
"I  want  that  one."   The  waiter  goes  "chump"  with  a  spear 
and  picks  it  out,  and  that's  your  fish.   It's  still 
alive.   It  goes  to  the  kitchen,  and  you  know  you're  going 
to  have  fresh  fish.   This  is  much  better  than  a 
refrigeration  system.   Of  course,  when  I  told  him  that  I 
had  had  that,  he  just  damn  near  died.   He  said,  "You  could 
die  having  dinner  at  a  place  like  that."   He  was  so  afraid 
of  all  kinds  of  diseases  and  god  knows  what. 

Well,  you  want  me  to  continue  or  does  it  make  you 
nervous? 
LAS KEY:   No. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   So  much  for  Tony.   I  got  to  Bangkok, 
next  stop.   I  had  the  name  of  the  person.   I  had  asked  my 
Japanese  friend  to  write  it  down  because-- 
LASKEY:   Oh,  okay,  we  have  discussed  this  before  when  you 
talked  about  the  tour  through  Europe.   He  turned  out  to  be 
the  regent. 

ALEXANDER:   Right.   Okay.   I  didn't  tell  you  about  Tony. 
Well,  that's  enough. 

Anyway,  I've  enjoyed  that  kind  of  experience  many 
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tinies--not  [usually]  as  dramatic  as  that.   But  on  trips 
across  the  country,  when  they  were  eight-hour  TWA  siesta 
flights,  where  they'd  cook  and  carve  the  roast  beef, 
standing  roast,  right  on  the  airplane,  and  where  you  had 
forty- two  inches  or  whatever  it  was- -you  could  lie  back  in 
your  siesta  chair--! 'd  get  to  know  everybody  aboard  and 
find  out  what  they  were  doing.   It  was  just  something  I 
enjoyed  thoroughly. 

LASKEY:   It  seems  so  different  from  the  kind  of  flights 
that  we  have  now.   The  sort  of  cattle-car  mentality  that 
goes  on. 

ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yeah. 

LASKEY:   Well,  you  got  to  see  all  of  the  world  too  in  your 
work  as  an  architect  and  your  travels,  and  that  certainly 
must  have  been  an  incredible  plus. 

ALEXANDER:   More  recently  related  to  the  Japan  expeditions, 
in  which  I  went  to  Japan,  let's  see,  three,  four,  five 
times  after  the  1951  and  '52  expeditions.   I  found  from  the 
PAE  [Pacific  Architects  and  Engineers]  people  that  the 
island  of  Ponape  was  about  to  become  the  capital.   It  had 
been  voted  upon  to  become  the  capital  of  Micronesia. 
Micronesia  started  out  to  have  virtually  every  island  in 
the  trust  territories  until--  Of  course,  the  Pentagon 
generally  was  dismayed  by  the  turn  of  events.   They  had 
always  looked  on  the  islands  as  nothing  but  military  bases 
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or  assets.   We  were  supposed--it  was  our  responsibility 
under  the  trust-territory  agreement  with  the  UN  [United 
Nations] --we  were  supposed  to  help  these  people  become 
self-supporting,  economically  viable,  and  help  them.   We've 
done  nothing  but--  Well,  virtually  nothing  as  I  can  see  it, 
except  where  military  interests  were  concerned.   And  they 
were  very  much  concerned,  of  course,  about  Guam,  which  was 
not  trust  territory.   That  was  our  property,  run  like  a 
battleship  until  it  became  a  United  States  territory.   But 
Saipan  and  the  other  islands  to  the  north  of  Guam  were 
asked.   That  is,  the  people  were  asked  to  vote  on  whether 
they  should  remain  part  of  Micronesia  or  have  a  glorious 
life  with  some  other  relationship  to  the  United  States. 
They  became  a  commonwealth  of  the  United  States,  I  think  it 
was,  something  like  that.   It  was  a  relationship  quite 
different  from  having  the  independence  that  Micronesia  now 
has.   Same  thing  with  Palau.   They  backed  out  of 
Micronesia.   Fortunately  they  so  far  have  had  enough 
backbone  to  resist  becoming  a  prime  repository  of  atomic 
weapons.   And  also  they've  so  far  avoided  becoming  a 
monster  oil  tank,  whatever  they  call  it,  base. 
LASKEY:   Supertanker. 

ALEXANDER:   Yeah,  a  supertanker  base.   However,  the  islands 
of  Ponape  and  Kosai  and  Truk  and  Yap  have  become 
Micronesia.   PAE  was  interested  in  the  possibility  of 
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developing  a  plan  for  Ponape  and  designing  buildings,  for 
which  Congress  supposedly  was  going  to  appropriate 
substantial  funds. 
LASKEY:   Who  was  that? 
ALEXANDER:   Congress. 
LASKEY:   You  said  PAE. 

ALEXANDER:   PAE,  Pacific  Architects  and  Engineers,  with 
whom  I  was  working  in  Japan.   So  I  went  there  a  couple  of 
times.   Compared  to  Honolulu  or  the  Hawaiian  islands  today, 
it's  paradise  untouched.   Of  course  it's  been  touched  ever 
since  the  first  whalers  went  around  the  horn,  and  the 
island  was  very  popular  with  New  England  whalers.   So 
there's  no  question  it's  been  ruined  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
but  compared  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  it's  pristine. 

There's  a  place  there  called  simply  the  Village,  which 
is  a  romantic  picture  of  just  what  you  would  want  in  the 
South  Seas,  with  square  huts  built  on  poles  on  a  hillside, 
thatched  roofs,  completely  screened,  lizards  and  geckos-- 
which  are  little  lizards  with  suction  feet — running  around 
in  the  thatch.   Each  of  these  huts  or  houses  has  two 
enormous  rooms  with  baths,  with  hot  running  water,  scalding 
water,  for  a  shower  if  you  want  it.   And  double  beds--I  mean 
king-size  beds,  water  beds  as  a  matter  of  fact.   And  there's 
a  dining  room  with  a  fantastic  cook,  fantastic  menu. 

Up  on  the  height  looking  over  the  bay  inside  the  reef. 
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the  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  overshadowed  by  a  great  basalt 
formation.   I  had  heard  of  some  ruins  of  some  prehistoric 
structures  made  of  basalt  logs.   And  I  had  heard  of  that  a 
long  time  ago,  but  I  pursued  it,  never  having  seen  it  or 
never  having  heard  of  it  for  a  long  time.   I  had  the  thrill 
of  my  life  when  I  first  saw  it,  because  at  that  time  it  had 
not  been  cleaned  up.   The  trees  had  not  been  cleared  away. 
We  went  for  hours  across  the  lagoon  to  reach  this  place  and 
came  in  under  low  hanging  trees,  verdure,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  looming  up  before  us  was  a  thirty-five-foot  high  sort 
of  a  prow  of  a  ship  made  of  basalt  logs,  oh,  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  some  twenty  feet  long.   This 
prow  was  one  corner  of  a  square,  walled  structure  in  which 
the  walls  were  as  high  as  thirty-five  feet,  some  maybe  four 
feet  thick  at  the  top  and  fifteen  feet  thick  at  the 
bottom.   The  entrance  was  facing  west.   As  we  came  in  we 
could  see  that  we  were  coming  into  a  canal.   The  canal  was 
lined  with  these  basalt  logs  that  had  been  pried  loose  from 
natural  formations.   In  fact,  we  could  see  some  of  them 
lying  on  the  bottom  that  had  been  dropped  into  the  water. 
They  had  been  brought  there  by  water,  by  being  tied  to 
canoes  or  proas.   Some  of  them  had  become  loose  and  dropped 
off.   Once  you  get  it  into  the  water,  it  is  lighter  by  the 
weight  of  its  displacement  of  water.   So  that  was  a  sensible 
way  to  try  to  get  them  there.   Oh,  it  turned  out  that  an 
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entire  small  city  had  been  built  on  a  reef  about  the  mid- 
twelfth  century,  1150.   Would  that  be  the  tenth  century? 
LASKEY:   Twelfth. 

ALEXANDER:   Twelfth.   Pardon  me,  it  was  actually  in  the 
eleventh  century.   It  was  about  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror--1066  was  his  date.   That  was  about  the  time. 
Islands  had  been  formed  by  these  logs  lining  canals  and 
holding  dirt.   The  level  of  the  reef  on  which  it  was  built 
was  such  that  an  enemy  could  come  in  at  high  tide  and  at  a 
low  tide  he  couldn't  move  his  ship.   It  was  grounded. 
That's  a  fact,  but  the  theory  is  that  this  was  for 
protection.   The  structure  was  referred  to  as  a  fort.   I 
found  that  this  structure  that  was  still  standing  was  the 
only  structure  in  the  place  that  was  facing  due  west.   I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a  fort,  but  a  place 
where  the  dead  king  is  put  to  rest  and  burned  on  a  pyre  and 
his  soul  goes  to  the  west,  which  is  traditional  and  quite 
typical,  I  think,  of  island  lore.   Then  I  found  that  the 
island  of  Ponape  had  five  kings,  as  well  as  priests  and 
sorcerers,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  popular  to  call  them 
kings.   They  called  them  another  name  because  Henry 
Kissinger  had  a  fit  when  it  was  suggested  that  there  be  some 
funds  set  aside  to  build  a--  It  wasn't  a  hall  of  kings.   No, 
it  was  a  hall  of  nobles.   Anyway,  he  just  refused  to 
tolerate  the  idea  that  there  would  be  royalty  on  this 
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island.   From  their  standpoint  they  still  have  these  five 
kings.   I  won't  try  to  tell  you  the  name  because  nobody 
would  spell  it  right. 
LASKEY:   I'm  sure  of  that. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   Well,  I  found  the  island  fascinating  and 
the  people  fascinating.   There  are  some  missionaries  there, 
but  they're  not  too  obnoxious  to  suit  me.   They  do  have  a 
narcotic  drink  called  sacau  which  I  tried.   It  made  my  gums 
a  little  numb,  but  otherwise  it  wasn't  all  that  bad,  or 
effective.   For  the  tourists  they  are  now  putting  on  native 
craft  and  custom  displays.   They  have  native  songs  that  are 
sea  related.   And  the  lovely  young  bare-breasted  girls  are 
beautiful.   It's  a  lovely,  I  think,  idyllic  place.   There's 
an  enormous  waterfall  over  one  of  these  basalt  formations 
where  you  can  swim  in  the  pond  at  the  bottom  of  it  and  get 
into  the  waterfall  for  a  good  shower. 
LASKEY:   Did  you  ever  think  about  retiring  there? 
ALEXANDER:   No,  that's  not  my  idea  of  retiring  at  all.   I 
don't  want  to  retire--that  kind  of  retire.   In  fact,  if  I 
had  my  druthers  I'd  still  have  my  office  and  would  be 
actively  engaged  in  architecture.   But  you  can't  put  Humpty- 
Dumpty  together  again.   I  purposely  simply  abandoned  it  and 
dispersed  it  so  that  it  can't  be  put  back  together  again.   I 
couldn't  tolerate  the  thought  of  somebody  carrying  on 
something  in  my  name  that  I  wasn't  doing  myself.   That 
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undoubtedly  was  a  mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  economics, 
but  that's  the  least  of  my  worries. 
LASKEY:   Are  you  happy  to  be  living  in  Berkeley? 
ALEXANDER:   Oh,  yes. 

LASKEY:   You  don't  miss  us  in  Los  Angeles? 

ALEXANDER:   Oh  yes,  I  do.   But  I  have  found  that  a  personal 
relationship  with  an  individual  is  more  rewarding  than 
having  so-called  friends.   I  think  I  could  mention  something 
there.   There  was  a  time  when  we  had  what  the  administration 
laughingly  called  a  recession.   But  from  a  standpoint  of  an 
architect,  it  was  a  depression  for  a  while.   I  was  trying  to 
keep  my  office  open  during  a  brief  period  between  things, 
and  I  really  needed  some  work  to  keep  a  certain  individual 
busy  and  myself  and  the  office  opened.   I  had  a  wide 
acquaintanceship  in  the  profession  here,  as  you  can 
imagine.   Plenty  of  people  known  as  friends  knew  my 
situation  and  might  commiserate,  but  the  only  ones  to  offer 
practical  help  were  two  black  architects,  [Robert]  Kennard 
and  [Arthur]  Silvers.   They  had  their  office  pretty  full  of 
work,  and  they  had  one  job  that  they  had  designed  and  needed 
to  have  it  converted  to  working  drawings,  for  which  I  would 
get  compensation.   And  that  was  the  straw  that  held  things 
together  in  that  particular  period. 

LASKEY:   Now,  Kennard,  I  assume  that's  Robert  Kennard. 
ALEXANDER:   Yes. 
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LASKEY:   He  had  been  on  your  staff  at  one  time,  had  he  not? 

ALEXANDER:   But  that  was  back  in  Baldwin  Hills  Village. 

That  was  just  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.   And  Silvers  was 

his  partner.   They're  no  longer  in  partnership.   Anyway, 

that  impressed  me,  and  it  is  related  to  my  idea  of  friends. 

LASKEY:   Well,  in  a  profession  that's  so  competitive, 

doesn't  friendship  then  become  difficult? 

ALEXANDER:   Yes,  that's  one  reason  why,  well,  yeah,  that 

kind  of  friendship  is  rare.   Except,  as  I  think  I  mentioned 

before,  at  an  architects  convention  I  met  people  from  all 

over  the  country  who  were  not  direct  competitors,  and  the 

feeling  and  the  relationship,  I  think,  was  somewhat 

different.   I  wish  it  weren't  so,  but  I  think  that's  true. 

LASKEY:   Yeah. 

ALEXANDER:   Okay.   That  probably  wraps  it  up,  doesn't  it? 

LASKEY:   Well,  I  have,  as  I  say,  covered  most  of  my 

questions.   It's  been  extremely  interesting. 

ALEXANDER:   Think  of  another  one. 

LASKEY:   I  just  really  thank  you  for  all  of  your  time,  and 

if  you  have  any  final  things  that  you  want  to  say-- 

ALEXANDER:   Well,  I  may  if  I  see  some  draft. 

LASKEY:   I  think  it's  been  very  complete  and  very 

fascinating. 
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